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TO 



SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 



Sir, 

In begging you to accept the dedication of 
this work, I am influenced by a feeling of grati- 
tude, due to those who have contributed by their 
productions to improve and elevate our senti- 
ments in early life, and by the consideration that 
" Lives of the Italian Poets" could not be more 
appropriately dedicated than to a poet, and one 
who has sung of " Italy" in strains so deeply im- 
bued as your's with the native elegance of her 
Muse. 

With these feelings I lay my work before you, 

happy that, in so doing, I have an opportunity of 

expressing publicly the admiration and respect 

I have long entertained for your name and 

genius. 

Henry Stebbing. 

London, Dec. 28th, 1830. 
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PREFACE. 



It had long been a favourite idea with me 
before commencing the present work, that the 
Lives of the Italian Poets offered a subject on 
which the pen of the biographer might be em- 
ployed with the greatest advantage. The men 
whose fortunes he would have to describe, ap- 
peared to my imagination invested with singular 
dignity and splendour. Many of them lived in 
times when genius conferred upon its possessors 
rank and influence as well as fame ; others had to 
pass through vicissitudes with which it is always 
instructive and animating to see the human mind 
virtuously and successfully struggling; and all of 
them had a deep and enthusiastic veneration for 
their art, which renders their career worthy of the 
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IV PREFACE. 

constant observation and imitation of literary men of 
other ages and countries. It was in this light that 
the subject first presented itself to me as abound- 
ing in topics of the highest interest ; nor is it in a 
purely literary point of view less deserving of at- 
tention. Italy was the cradle of modern learning, 
and to her poets we owe in great measure its pre- 
sent diffusion among the people of Europe. Princes 
have occasionally fostered men of learning, but it is 
the poets who have fostered learning itself; and while 
the lives of these great men are left unstudied,, 
we keep closed one of the most useful and valuable 
volumes in the history of the human mind. In 
addition to these considerations, there is one pe- 
culiarly applicable to English readers. The Italian 
Muse held early commerce with our own, and 
taught her some of the sweetest mysteries of her 
art; and in the present day several of our most 
elegant writers have thought themselves well em- 
ployed in giving their countrymen an opportunity 
of enjoying the noble sentiments and brilliant in- 
ventions of Italian genius in their own language. 



PREFACE. V 

The names of Carey, of Rose, and Wiffen, need 
but be mentioned to remind the English reader, 
that in transferring the works of the three 
greatest poets of Italy into our mother tongue, 
translation has been carried to a degree of per- 
fection scarcely in any instance before attained; 
while the name of Roscoe, so worthy in every 
respect of veneration, reminds us how much has 
been done in this country to make known the most 
important periods of Italian history. Nor is there 
any reason to fear that the literature which so 
many circumstances tend to make popular in this 
country, should at present lose any portion of its 
popularity. More than one of its most distin- 
guished scholars have lived among us, employing 
their talents in facilitating its study; and in Dr. 
Panizzi, the judicious and accomplished Professor 
at the London University, we have another in- 
stance of the advantage* a country reaps in be- 
coming the sojourn of these learned and enlight- 
ened strangers. 

In writing these volumes, I have avoided, to 
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the best of my ability, diminishing the value of the 
subject by any want of care in selecting the mate- 
rials. The number of works I have read and com* 
pared has been very considerable, and the facts of 
every memoir have been drawn from the most au- 
thentic sources ; all, with one or two slight excep- 
tions, Italian, as will be seen by the references. 
Whatever other blame, therefore, I may incur, I 
shall not, I trust, when the size and nature of the 
work are considered, be accused of rendering it less 
valuable in point of information than it might have 
been made. There were many collateral subjects 
both' of history and criticism into which my own 
taste would have led me at length, while writing 
the memoirs ; but it has been with some difficulty 
that I have comprised within the limits allowed me, 
the details which more strictly belonged to my pro- 
vince as a biographer. 

For the opportunities I have enjoyed of consult- 
ing a much greater variety of works than I possess 
myself, I have to acknowledge my obligations to 
the Library of the British Museum, which, besides 
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the valuable Italian collection it previously con- 
tained, has been lately enriched with that which 
belonged to the lamented Gingueng. For the 
facilities afforded me by the conductors of the In- 
stitution, and for their uniformly prompt and kind 
attention, I am, in common with many other lite- 
rary men, most deeply indebted. The same thanks 
are also due from me to Mr. Rolandi, the Italian 
bookseller, of Berners-street, who has with great 
liberality afforded me the use of many valuable 
works. 
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©ante. 



The fortunes of Dante received so strong a co- 
louring both from his own character and that of 
the times in which he lived, that could the story 
of a life be described in a single picture, that in 
which his were painted would be one of the most 
remarkable in existence. He was at once the 
father of a literature and the creator almost of a 
language — the poet who first boldly led the way 
to a spiritual world of imagination, scarcely yet 
known to genius itself, and at the same time one of 
the sternest and most active politicians of his age 
and country. 

The family of Dante could boast of great an- 
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tiquity ; and genealogists have amused themselves 
with his pedigree almost as much as critics with 
the allegory of his poems. From the mass, how- 
ever, of obscure records which remain to assist us 
in settling the line of his ancestors, it may be de- 
cided with some degree of certainty to whom the 
family owed its origin. The supposition, which was 
for some time supported, that Eliseus, the parent of 
the race, existed in the reign of Julius Caesar, has 
been long rejected; but it is allowed by many 
writers that he lived as early as that of Charlemagne, 
about which period he is said to have removed 
from Rome, and settled in Florence, where he 
speedily acquired considerable distinction. 

The descendants of this Eliseus were very nu- 
merous, and in the twelfth century one of them 
assumed the name of Cacciaguida, married into 
the noble family of the Aldighieri, or Alighieri 
of Ferrara, and distinguished himself in the un- 
fortunate crusade of the Emperor Conrad, but 
fell a victim to his devout heroism.* He left 
behind him three sons, one of whom took the 
name of his mother, and became the immediate 
ancestor of our poet, who was accustomed to re- 
gard him as the true founder of his race.f 

* Villani, Boccaccio. t Paradiso, Can. XV. ver. 137. 
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DANTE. 5 

Dante, the third only in descent from the first 
Aldighieri, was born at Florence in the month of 
May 1265, and christened in the church of Saint 
John the Baptist, by the name Durante, afterwards 
shortened into that by which he is usually known. 

Visions and prophecies taught his parents to 
expect the birth of a prodigy in their new offspring. 
His mother, during her pregnancy, dreamt that she 
saw him nourished by the fruit of a laurel, and 
drinking the waters of a pure mystical fountain. 
His infant form then seemed to expand into manly 
beauty, and after she had for some time delighted 
herself with his noble aspect, he again sunk into 
the earth, but almost instantly re-appeared in the 
dazzling shape of a majestic peacock. The astro- 
logical predictions of the learned Brunetto Latini 
agreed with the maternal presentiments of Bella, 
and the light of Italy, given to his age and country, 
according to Boccaccio, by the special grace of 
God, was welcomed at his birth by as many lofty 
hopes as tender caresses.* 

The father of the favoured infant died before 
any of these brilliant expectations could be real- 
ized, but the heart of his mother was too much 
strengthened by the hopes she had conceived, to 

* Origine, &c. Di Dante. 
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fail in any of her parental duties. Being left pro- 
vided with an ample fortune, she chose for his 
instructors the ablest and most celebrated men of 
Florence, among whom was the Brunetto before 
mentioned, a scholar of great eminence, and who 
had done more than any of his contemporaries 
towards the establishment of his native literature. 
The love of virtue, and a noble, contemplative dis- 
position, gave early indications of the genius which 
inspired our poet, and the first years of his youth 
were distinguished by the same enthusiasm in study 
for which he was distinguished in the subsequent 
actions of his eventful life. 

Not being obliged by necessity to pursue any 
profession, and preferring independence to wealth, 
he seems to have given himself up from his earliest 
years to the free indulgence of his natural taste, 
and to have loved poetry and philosophy solely for 
the inexhaustible treasures they opened to his 
mind. Nor was it, even in his youth, his imagina- 
tion only that he sought to gratify in these pur- 
suits : he endeavoured under the veil of fiction 
to discover the divine features of truth, and the 
solemn visions of religion seem to have held do- 
minion over his thoughts long before they were 
transferred to his poetry. It appears also that 
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when still very young he entered the order of 
Minor Friars, but his mind, though strongly in- 
clined to speculative theology, was too active for 
either the studies or the life of a monk, and he 
never completed his noviciate.* 

It is doubtful whether Dante finished his edu- 
cation at Florence, or studied during some part of 
his youth at Bologna. Most of his biographers 
incline to the former opinion ;f but however this 
may be, he is known to have cultivated an early 
intimacy with the most celebrated artists and lite- 
rary men of his native city. In the society of the 
former he found a relaxation from severer mental 
exercise, and Casella, a distinguished musician of 
the time, and the painters Giotto and Oderigi were 
among his most constant associates. He also em- 
ployed himself, it is said, in the frequent exercise 
of a natural talent for music and painting, his mind 
seeming to be possessed in some degree of every 
kind of power and faculty by which human nature 
can the better sympathize with what is grand or 
beautiful in the world without. 

But the youth of Dante was the subject of 
another spell besides that of his richly endowed, 
and creative intellect* Of those who have immor- 

* Pelli, Memorie della Vita di Dante. t Tiraboschi. 
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talized their love in song, none have more inti- 
mately united their name and immortality, both 
as men and poets, with the memory of their mis- 
tresses than Dante. When he first saw Beatrice 
Portinari, he was little more than nine years old, 
and the details he has himself left respecting this 
youthful passion, have so much the air of a ro- 
mance, that they have been frequently passed over 
with much less attention than they merit. When 
it is considered how much greater influence his 
love for Beatrice seems to have had upon his mind 
than any other circumstance of his life ; how much 
more present her image is to the reader of the 
" Commedia" than any other of the numerous per- 
sonages it mentions ; how' closely, in fact, the names 
of Dante and Beatrice must remain united so long 
as Italian literature exists; we shall not fail to 
regard every notice that remains of their connex- 
ion as of the highest value — not as it may satisfy 
curiosity, far more particular in such cases than 
philosophy, about the exactness of trifling facts, but 
as serving to indicate the tone of feeling and sen- 
timent which characterised the youth of this great 
man. 

Folco Portinari, the father of Beatrice, was a 
citizen of distinction, and it was the custom in 
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Florence, at that period, for the better class of the 
inhabitants to keep the first of May with open 
house and various kinds of rejoicing. Dante, on 
the present occasion, happened to be among the 
guests of Portinari, and the little Bice, as her 
friends called her, who was about the same age as 
himself, was so gentle and beautiful, that she im- 
mediately attracted his regard* In a few years 
the child-like affection he had conceived for her 
ripened into a deeper feeling, and wholly occupied 
his thoughts. To this he attributes the earliest 
exercise of his muse,* and the following sonnet is 
the first of his printed compositions. It contains 
an address to all who had any experience in the 
mysteries of love, and were likely to interpret the 
meaning of his poetic visions. 

A ciascun' alma presa, e gentil core, 
Nel cui cospetto vien' il dir presente 
In cid che mi riscrivan, suo parvente 
Salute in lor Signor, cioe Amore. 
Gia eran' quasi cV atterzate l'hore 
Del tempo ch' ogni Stella e piu lucente 
Quando m' apparve amor subitamente 
Cui essenza sembrar, mi da horrore. 

* VitaNuova. 
b5 
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Allegro mi sembrava Amor* tehendo, 
Mio cor' in mano, e nolle braccia havea 
Madonna involta in un drappo dormendo 
Poi la svegliava, e desto cor ardendo 
Lei paventosa humilmente pascea 
Appresso gir' lo ne vedea piangendo. 

To every captive soul and gentle heart, 
For whom I sing, what sorrows strange I prove ! 
1 wish all grace, and may their master, Love, 
Present delight and happy hopes impart. 
Two thirds of night were spent, but brightly clear 
The stars were shining, when surprised I saw 
Love, whom to worship is my will and law ; 
Glad was his aspect, and he seemed to bear 
My own heart in his hand, while on his arms, 
Garmented in her many folded vest, * 
Madonna lay, with gentle sleep oppressed ; 
But he awoke her filled with soft alarms, 
And with that burning heart in humble guise 
Did feed her, till in gloom the vision fled my eyes. 

This sonnet was answered by several poets of the 
day, and among others, by Guido Cavalcanti, a 
scholar of great reputation, and distinguished for 
the excellence of his manners as well as literary 
talents. He wrote a poem in the vulgar tongue on 
the art of rhetoric, and another on love, so much 
admired at the time, that it was commented upon 
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by several scholars, both of that and the succeed- 
ing age : but, taking a part in the political factions 
of his country, he was driven into exile, and re- 
mained abroad till a change of affairs enabled him 
to return to Florence, where he died in the year 
1500 or 1301. His imagination is said to have 
been strongly tinctured by pride and passionate 
feeling, which made him prefer solitude to the 
world; but there was a sufficient similarity be- 
tween his disposition and that of Dante to lay the 
foundation of a lasting acquaintance ; and our young 
poet had the satisfaction of obtaining, through the 
means of his sonnet, the friendship of a man whose 
example and encouragement could not fail of being 
greatly beneficial to him. 

The Muse of Italy could hardly be said to have 
left her cradle at the period when Dante began to 
write. The first European poets were the Pro- 
vencals, who borrowed much, both of their art and 
materials, from the Arabians. As early as the end 
of the eleventh century, or the beginning of the 
twelfth, William Count of Poictiers was distin- 
guished for his skill in Provencal poetry. The 
only people who had any pretension to dispute the 
praise of antiquity with the French Troubadours 
were the Sicilians. Towards the latter part of the 
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twelfth century they had begun to forsake the use 
of Latin in composition, and produced several spe- 
cimens of poetry in their native language or Italian. 
Ciullo, or Vicenzo d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, is said to 
have been one of the first writers who composed 
in the vulgar dialect ; and a canzone of his, which 
mentions the celebrated Saladin, who made himself 
master of Jerusalem in 1187, fixes the birth of 
Italian poetry to a time not long prior to that 
period.* 

It is, however, contended by some authors, that 
several poets had already risen in different parts of 
Italy, to whom the honour is due of having first 
employed their native language in verse ; but their 
opinion is controverted by the judicious Tiraboschi, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that Sicily 
was the real birth-place of Italian poetry. The 
accession, moreover, of Frederick the Second to the 
throne of that country in 1197 contributed, in a 
great degree, to the advancement of its literature. 
No monarch, either before or after him, merits 
greater praise for love of letters. His court was 
the resort of the minstrels of all countries; he 
founded Universities, promoted the labours of the 
scholars of his age by both praise and patronage, 

* Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Foesia. 
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and set the example of employing the language of 
his country in poetry by composing in it himself. 
He was followed in this practice by his sons, and, 
still more so, by his celebrated Chancellor Pier 
delle Vigne, one of the most able men of his age* 
The names of several other Sicilian poets follow 
immediately after these; and, among others, that 
of the famous Nina, who, falling in love with Dante 
di Maiano, a Florentine poet, whom she had never 
seen, assumed his name, and was commonly known 
among her contemporaries as the Nina di Dante. 

Italy itself, besides the Dante here mentioned, 
and whose verses are said to have possessed no 
visible excellence sufficient to account for their 
enamouring a lady, had, at the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, several other writers of the 
same calibre; and the reader will be a little sur- 
prised, perhaps, to hear that the venerators of Saint 
Francis assert his right to be placed among the 
number, in virtue of a Canticle entitled " II Sole," 
to be found in his works. None of these writers, 
as may be supposed, have much claim to considera- 
tion; and the language in which Ciullo and the 
rest wrote, is rude and unmusical, and mixed up 
with the harsh idioms of the half4atinized Sicilian. 

The first Italian author who wrote in a some- 
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what more polished style, was Guido Guinicelli, 
who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Dante names him with great praise, and calls him 
his father, and the father of all the other poets.* 
Ones to and Cino da Pistoia wrote also about the 
same period, and a little later appeared Guitone 
d'Arezzo, Buonagiunta da Lucca, Guido Caval- 
canti, and the celebrated master of Dante, Brunetto 
Latini. This last named writer deserves more par- 
ticular attention than any of his contemporaries, not 
merely from his having been the preceptor of our 
poet, but as the author of a work which has been 
ingeniously supposed to have furnished the foun- 
dation of the Divina Commedia.f 

It is uncertain in what year Brunetto was born, 
but he is mentioned as a scholar of eminence in 
1260. When the party of the Guelfs was driven 
from Florence, he shared in their misfortune, and 
retreated to France, in which country he is sup- 
posed to have resided many years, as he learned 
the language sufficiently well to compose in it his 
chief work, the Tresor. He, however, returned to 
Florence, and died there in the year 1294. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Giovanni Villani, he 
was a great philosopher, a perfect master in rhe- 

* Purgatorio, canto xxvi. v. 112. t Ginguene. 
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toric, in knowing how to speak well and in dictating. 
The same author also says, that he was the first 
who refined the Florentines, and taught them to 
speak correctly, to he wise in judgment, and govern 
the Republic according to the rules of good policy.* 
Besides the Tresor above mentioned, Brunetto 
wrote another work, which he entitled the Tesoretto, 
or Little Treasure, and a translation of Cicero's first 
book on Invention, with a comment. The Tresor 
is a kind of abridgment, or analysis of the Bible, 
with the maxims of Solon, and Pliny the naturalist. 
It is divided into three parts, each of which consists 
of several books, which respectively treat of the 
history of the Old and New Testament — of the ele- 
ments—of heaven and earth — and of the inhabitants 
and productions of the latter. The second part 
contains a treatise on the Virtues and Vices, and 
an abridgment of parts of Aristotle ; while the 
third contains rules on the art of speaking and go- 
verning. The " Tesoretto," it is said, was not written 
till after the return of its author, and is nothing 
more than a collection of moral precepts, in verse. 

Of the state of literature, in general, at this pe- 
riod, it may be observed, that it was little favour- 
able to the developement of original genius. The 

* Tiraboschi. 
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host of writers of Latin verse had so long employed 
language in a harsh, scholastic, or violently af- 
fected style, that it had almost ceased to be the 
medium for expressing natural feeling. Philoso- 
phy was confined entirely to the systems of Aris- 
totle and his disciples, badly understood, and still 
worse employed; and theology had long adopted 
those dogmas which rendered it for so many ages 
useless to mankind, burdensome to the hearts as 
well as intellects of its professors, and unfitted to 
represent the sublime mysteries with which it is 
concerned. But to return to Dante. ! 

If we are to believe his own account of his pas- 
sion for Beatrice, he suffered long and deeply be- | 
fore he could discover with certainty that his love | 
was returned. A timid, courteous smile was the 
only support of his hope for months together. His 
health was materially affected from the anxiety 
which thus preyed on his spirits, and his feverish 
fancy, often getting the better of reason, filled his 
mind with a thousand agitating visions. Some- 
, times we find him. imagining that he saw the be- 
loved Beatrice clad in angelic vestments, but still 
wearing the smiles of youthful love — at others, that 
he heard her voice in the deepest silence of mid- 
night, accompanied by celestial music ; and then 
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these visions and sounds would change into others 
of a more melancholy character, and Beatrice ap- 
peared divested entirely of her earthly form, and 
addressing him in the language of spirits.* 

We may reasonably believe that the account he 
has left us of his early passion is too strongly co- 
loured to be received literally; but there can be 
little doubt that it is, in general, a faithful repre- 
sentation of what love is in such a mind, and that, 
if his dreams were not all so distinct and palpable 
as he describes them to have been, his waking 
thoughts were not unfrequently wrought into images 
far warmer and brighter than the passing recollec- 
tions of ordinary men. 

Interesting, indeed, as passages of this kind are 
in the lives of poets, we must generally be content 
with those dream-like intimations of the truth 
which lie scattered up and down their works. 
Many important points unfortunately are thus ne- 
cessarily left in doubt ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the real facts have less agreement with 
the suggestions of our imaginations than might be 
wished. It is contended by many writers that 
Beatrice, after having been for years the object of 
Dante's passionate affection, became the wife of a 

* VitaNuova. 
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Cavalier de' Bardi, the supposition resting on the 
evidence of a document containing a certificate of 
the marriage.* But, however this may have been, 
the poet continued to regard her as he had done 
from his earliest youth: his later sonnets and 
canzoni are all equally fervent, and express the 
same delight in every token he could discover of 
regard. There is scarcely, perhaps, sufficient evi- 
dence either to prove or disprove the assertion re- 
specting the marriage of Beatrice. The record of 
the circumstance is generally allowed to have the 
appearance of authenticity ; but, on the other hand, 
it is singular that Dante should not have made 
allusions to it in his poems, if the marriage really 
took place, while, again, we might account for this 
circumstance by recollecting that it was the natu- 
ral habit of Dante's mind to spiritualize whatever 
he described ; and perhaps of his feelings to sepa- 
rate the objects in which they centred from things 
earthly and temporal. — Thus, if he found his hopes 
blighted in respect to Beatrice by her marriage, he 
might favour this disposition of his imagination, and 
striving to forget that human ties had made her 
the wife of another, still think and write of her 

• Pelli. Mem. 
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only as his youthful mistress, to whose virtues his 
spirit had so long rendered homage. 

But the uncertainty which attends inquiry into 
these incidents is rendered of less consequence by 
our knowledge that Beatrice died soon after she 
and Dante had reached their five-and-twentieth 
year. He has not left any mention of the imme- 
diate cause of her death, but it may be gathered 
from incidental allusions to her person and appear- 
ance, that her health was generally delicate; it 
may also be conjectured that grief for the loss of her 
father, whom she tenderly loved, and whose death 
occurred a short time before her own, had a dan- 
gerous effect on her weak frame, and probably 
tended to hasten her dissolution. There is reason, in- 
deed, to believe that this event had been some time 
expected by her lover and her friends ; the dreams 
of the former were filled with sad prognostics, and 
his sonnets teem with expressions of the fears that 
destroyed his repose. Amid all. the metaphysical 
niceties and ill-consorted images which disfigure 
these his earliest compositions, it is easy to dis- 
cover the earnest melancholy which oppressed him 
at this period ; he seems to have been cheered by 
no gleamings of youthful hope, his expressions and 
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comparisons being almost all drawn from visions of 
another world. 

When he received intelligence of the death of 
Beatrice, his mind was for some time too oppressed 
with sorrow to admit of consolation ; as soon, how- 
ever, as he began to recover composure, he had 
recourse to the means which he had already more 
than once found successful in lightening his trou- 
bles, and the muse seems to have proved a better 
comforter than his most diligent friends. But 
though he found much relief from this return to 
his former pursuits, his cure was yet far from being 
effected, and the temporary dissipation of his me- 
lancholy was owing to a much stronger stimulant. 
We fortunately possess his own authority for the 
following circumstances. 

It one day happened that as he was brooding 
over the recollection of his beloved mistress, he 
saw, at the window of a neighbouring house, a lady 
of the most exquisite loveliness. Her eyes were 
fixed upon his melancholy figure with a look of 
deep sympathy, and her countenance, pale and 
expressive, was the counterpart of the image so 
strongly impressed on his heart. His tears, he 
says, fell freer as he contemplated this fair resem- 
blance of his Beatrice, and he wrote sonnet after 
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sonnet declaring the consolation he found in the 
sympathy she rendered his sufferings. At length, 
however, he perceived that his eyes began to take 
a greater delight in the graces of the living beauty 
than was consistent with the devout remembrance 
of Beatrice. Discovering his danger, he reproach- 
ed himself in the bitterest manner for what he 
termed the vileness of his heart and the vanity of 
his eyes ; and thus expresses himself in one of the 
sonnets written at the time. 

Color d'amore, e di pieta sembianti 
Non preser mai cosi mirabilmente 
Viso di donna per veder sovente 
Occhi gentili, e dolorosi pianti ; 
Come lo vostro qual' hora davanti 
Vedetevi la mia labbia dolenti ; 
Si che per voi mi vien cosi a la mente 
Ch' io temo forte ho lo cor si schianti 
lo non posso tener gli occhi distrutti, 
Che non riguardin voi molte fiate, 
Per desidero di pianger ch* egli hanno : 
£ voi crescete si lor volontate, 
Che de la voglia si consuman tutti ; 
Ma lagrimar dinanzi a voi non sanno. 

The form of pity and the hue of love, 
Never before did beauteous lady's face, 
From gentle looks and sighs deep sorrows move, 
Take with such perfect and such wondrous grace 
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As thine, who late beheld me while I went, 
With looks that only pity did bespeak ; 
But now my thoughts, on thee too frequent bent. 
Teach me to fear that with a heart so weak, 
My eyes will ever seek thee, and intent 
Best fondly on thy pale and sadden'd brow — 
Sad with that love of grief which in thee dwells ; 
Thus you their wish increase that tears would flow, 
But with that wish my heart so anxious swells 
That in thy presence, captive held, in vain 
I seek by tears to mitigate its pain. 

Some doubts, however, it must be confessed, ap- 
pear to have agitated his mind as to the course he 
should pursue with respect to his incipient passion. 
He was not entirely without a feeling that at his 
age, and with the powers of his mind in full 
strength, he ought to seize upon any possible re- 
medy for the gloom which oppressed him. Pas- 
sion and reason continued this conflict for some 
time, and the struggle was in full activity, when 
memory came to the aid of truth and decided the 
contest "One day," says he, "about the ninth 
hour, a strong imagination impressed me, and I 
thought I saw my only Beatrice clad in that purple 
vestment which she wore when I first saw her, and 
with the same youth upon her countenance." His 
thoughts instantly reverted to all the circumstances 
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which had occupied them in past years; he was 
abashed and weighed down with his want of fidelity 
to a mistress he had so passionately adored: his 
eyes, thus rightly rewarded, he continues, for their 
vanity, were inflamed by constant weeping, and he 
only ceased from the strife by completely triumph- 
ing over his error. In a sonnet, written before he 
was quite assured of success in this trial of his 
faith, he thus accuses the principal offenders on 
the occasion. 

L' amaro lagrimar, che voi faceste 
Occhi miei cos! lunga stagione ; 
Facea meravigliar l'altre persone 
De la pietate, come voi vedeste : 
Hora mi par che voi l'obliereste, 
S' io fusse dal mio la to si fellone, 
Ch' io no ven disturbasse ogni cagione, 
Membrandovi colei, cui voi piangeste, 
La vostra vanita mi fa pensare, 
£ spaventami si, ch' io temo forte 
Del viso d' una donna, che vi mira. 
Voi non dovreste mai, se non per morte, 
La nostra donna, ch' e morta, obliare, 
Cos! dice il mio core, e poi sospira. 

The bitter tears, my eyes ! which once ye shed , 
With such a fond and long unchanging woe, 
In many a gentle heart deep wonder bred, 
And bid soft pity in the bosom glow ; 
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But, ah ! I fear that ye could all forget 
Would my heart join you in the felon wrong, 
And let those memories fade which still belong 
To her for whom ye were so often wet : 
Vain wandering eyes ! so do I fear your guile 
That much I dread when you her form admire 
To meet one gentle lady's pitying smile. 
Oh ne'er forgetful be, till life expire, 
Of one sweet mistress who untimely died : — • 
Thus spoke my heart, and speaking deeply sighed. 

But the mind of Dante was, at the same time, 
occupied by other thoughts beside those of love 
and poetry, or, if we may venture to form an ima- 
ginary thread for this portion of his life, the pecu- 
liar state of his feelings might induce him to seek 
relief in the occupations to which he now eagerly 
devoted himself. In conformity with the custom of 
the Republic, and as necessary to all who aspired to 
the honours of the magistracy, he had early enrolled 
himself in one of the companies into which the 
whole body of the Florentine citizens was divided. 
The number of these companies was at first four- 
teen, but afterwards twenty-one, and they were 
separated into two classes, termed major and minor, 
according to the dignity of the arts which their 
respective members professed. The sixth com- 
pany consisted of persons devoted to the science 
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of medicine and surgery, and it was to this that 
our poet united himself; not, it is probable, with 
any intention of practising the art, but because it 
was most nearly connected with his philosophical 
pursuits. Without, however, waiting for the period 
when he might expect to be called to the service of 
his country in some civil capacity, he seized the 
opportunity of proving his patriotism against its 
enemies in the field. Having for some time had 
cause to complain of the people of Arezzo, in which 
city the Ghibellines had their head-quarters, Flo- 
rence determined upon sending a strong military 
force to repress their insolence. Dante volun* 
teered his services on the occasion, and on the 
plain of Campaldino, where his countrymen gained 
a complete victory, distinguished himself among 
the bravest of the troops. In the following year 
we find him again employed in the army of the Re- 
public, now at war with Pisa, and reaping the same 
praise for his conduct as in the former expedition. 
He was not, however, suffered to repeat the expe- 
riment of seeking relief from the wounds of love or 
regret in the exertions to which his active mind 
prompted him. Notwithstanding the bad success 
of the idea, as proposed by himself, his friends de- 
termined on trying if love might not be cured by 
vol. i. c 
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transferring it from one object to another, an un- 
dertaking compared by Boccaccio to that of a phy- 
sician who should endeavour to cure an acute fever 
by fire, or an ague by immersion in ice or snow, or 
to refresh any one sick and feeble by carrying him 
from the sweet air of Italy into the burning heats 
of sandy Libya, or the eternal gloom of Mount 
Rhodope ; for certainly, says he, no one else would 
ever have conceived the notion of curing amorous 
tribulations with a wife. But whatever was the 
folly of the idea, the friends and relations of Dante 
resolved that marriage should be tried, and whether 
the experiment appeared less foolish in his eyes 
than in those of his biographer, or that long indis- 
position and grief had weakened his resolution, he 
assented to the proposal and received a wife at 
their hands. 

The lady to whom our poet thus trusted the fu- 
ture peace of his life, was Gemma di Manetto de' 
Donati, a woman of high birth and fortune, but of 
a temper the very reverse of that which could pro- 
mise happiness, under the circumstances in which 
the marriage took place. Dante's love of Beatrice 
was known to all Florence : his mind was still under 
the influence of a passionate melancholy, and he 
had vowed to immortalize his youthful mistress by 
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the best efforts of his genius.* It was highly im- 
probable that, thus intent on the former object of 
his love, and with an imagination strongly wrought 
upon by such recollections, he would readily sub- 
ject himself even to the ordinary run of domestic 
duties. But Gemma was herself of too quick and 
ardent a temperament to suffer coldness or indif- 
ference in her husband patiently. She has been 
represented as a perfect modern Xantippe ; but it 
does not seem necessary to suppose that she was a 
mere vulgar virago, to account for the little com- 
fort which resulted from her marriage with Dante. 
Mistaken, as he probably was, in yielding to the 
representations of his relatives, it is hardly to be be- 
lieved that a man of such refined feelings, and with 
so quick a perception of female excellence, would 
have been persuaded to marry a woman who did 
not possess many of the attractions and accomplish- 
ments of her sex. All we can fairly gather from 
the account of their disputes is, that Gemma was 
jealous : but her jealousy had a very natural foun- 
dation, and seems, at first, to have resulted neither 
from pettishness nor weak suspicions, but from a 
feeling natural to every woman of great susceptibi- 
lity and delicacy. Dante was not a being for the 

* VitaNuova. 
c 2 
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female heart to regard with indifference. His 
noble soul was framed to be the receptacle of 
strong affection, and the nobler, the more suscep- 
tible the woman to whom he plighted his faith, the 
more anxious would she be to assure herself of his 
love. 

But Gemma soon found that Dante's regards 
were not to be permanently won. His former love 
of retirement was now manifested in an impa- 
tience of society altogether. He was frequently 
abstracted in gloomy thought, and continued, as 
before his marriage, to compose sonnets and can- 
zoni to the memory of Beatrice. This conduct 
produced incessant complaints on the part of Gem- 
ma, and her discontent prompted those thousand 
little annoyances, which her husband was, at no 
time, disposed to bear patiently. Boccaccio, who, 
more than any of his biographers, took pleasure in 
describing the misery which Dante thus suffered, 
has left an amusing picture of his present con- 
dition, as contrasted with his former one. " He, who 
before passed his hours in sacred study," says this 
eloquent eulogist, " and in holding communion with 
kings, emperors, princes, philosophers, and poets; 
and who could always sooth his sorrows by sym- 
pathising with those of others, was now, at the beck 
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of his new wife, obliged to associate with whomever 
she pleased ; and, dragged from his own noble com- 
panions, to listen to the arguments of women, and, 
if he did not wish to increase his misery tenfold, 
not only to listen to them, but to praise them. He, 
who was accustomed, whenever he grew weary of 
the crowd, to retire into some solitary place, and 
there meditating, inquire what spirit moves the 
heavens, whence the living creatures of the earth 
draw their life, and what are the causes of things ; 
or to meditate on some invention, or to compose 
something which should ensure him a life after 
death, in fame — He, who was formerly thus em- 
ployed, was now not only hindered from contem- 
plation, but, whenever his new wife pleased, was 
forced into the society of persons in nowise dis- 
posed to such pursuits: — and yet more, — he who 
was accustomed to laugh, to complain, to sing, or 
sigh, just as passion, pleasure, or love prompted, 
now either dare not do it, or must give his wife an 
account of why he did it ; and not only in greater 
matters, but with respect to every little sigh, tell- 
ing her whence it rose, and for what it was in- 
tended ; his cheerfulness being regarded by her as 
a sign of his loving some one else ; his melancholy, 
as a proof that he hated her." " Oh ! inconceivable 
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torture ! M concludes the writer, " to have to live and 
converse, and then to grow old and die with such a 
jealous animal !"* It is but fair to add, that in an- 
other old Memoir of Dante, we find this opinion of 
Boccaccio very strongly controverted. Our author 
is there represented as not only loving society, and 
enjoying the conversation of learned men, but as 
being equally agreeable in the company of ladies : 
and the witty Florentine is confuted as to his opi- 
nion respecting the unfitness of the marriage state 
for men of letters, by the examples of Socrates and 
Aristotle, who was twice married, and of Marcus 
Tullius, and Cato, and Varro, and Seneca, all of 
whom were great philosophers and politicians, and 
enjoyed high offices in the state.f The same writer 
affirms, and after him Lodovico Dolce, and others, 
that the course of Dante's life, at this period, was 
regular, virtuous, and studious; and that he was 
hence deemed a fitting person for the important 
situations in the state to which he was called. 

The testimony of Aretino, however, is scarcely 
sufficient to outweigh the general opinion respect- 
ing our author's unfortunate domestic quarrels. 
But the uneasiness he suffered from this cause was, 
it is probable, considerably alleviated by the active 

* Origine Vita, &c. t Leonardo Aretino. 
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employment of his mind at this period in the 
affairs of the Republic* It is reported that he was 
sent by the Government on no less than fourteen 
embassies, and for the following purposes : — to the 
people of Sienna, for the regulation of the frontier 
— to the Perugians, to treat respecting the deli- 
very of some Florentine prisoners — to Venice and 
Naples, to establish treaties of alliance — to the 
Marquis of Este, to congratulate him on his nup- 
tials, on which occasion he is said to have been at 
the head of the mission — to Genoa, respecting the 
frontier — a second time to the King of Naples, to 
obtain the liberation of Barducci, who had been 
condemned to death by that monarch — four times 
to the Pope, Boniface VIII. — twice to the King of 
Hungary — and once to the King of France. In all 
these embassies, except the last, he is reported to 
have had distinguished success : but it is matter of 
doubt how he could have been employed in so 
many, as his political career in Florence was of 
very brief continuance. The principal authority 
also qn which the information rests is the testimony 
of an author* who lived two centuries after Dante, 
the circumstance being mentioned by no contempo- 
rary or very early writer.f But, though it is ques- 

♦ Filelfo. t Tiraboschi. 
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tionable whether, in the few years which inter- 
vened between his becoming eligible for public 
offices and his exile, he could be engaged in so 
many missions, it is evident that he was by this 
time actively engaged in the -affairs of the state, 
and rapidly rising in power and reputation. 

But, unfortunately for the happiness of this great 
man, he lived at a period when the elements of civil 
discord were all at work, and the foundations of 
society were trembling with the first motions of a 
great political earthquake. The whole of Italy had 
been thrown into a state of violent excitement by 
the conflict between the Popes and the Emperors 
of Germany — a struggle which had its origin in 
ecclesiastical ambition, and its support in the fac- 
tious disposition of the subjects of the two powers. 
It seems to be commonly the case, that when some 
general cause of agitation exists, private feuds also 
prevail to an alarming extent; and thus, at the 
time of which we are speaking, Florence was about 
to be scourged by faction and discord, till her best 
and wisest citizens fell under the calamity. 

Among the noblest and most wealthy families in 
the state were the Cerchi and Donati, both power- 
ful and jealous of their rank ; and, while the latter 
could boast a more ancient origin, the former found 
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an equivalent advantage in their richer possessions. 
Thus placed on the same eminence, each family re- 
garded any additional honour obtained by the other 
as an injury to itself; and their palaces being in 
the same quarter of the city, no circumstance could 
escape their mutual observation. The hatred which 
they at length conceived for each other led to acts 
of secret injury; and the Cerchi were believed to 
have robbed their rivals of an expected inheritance. 
To revenge this, Corso Donati, the chief of the fa- 
mily, and a man generally esteemed for his knightly 
valour, contrived, it is reported, on the same kind 
of evidence, the murder of several of the Cerchi 
by poison. Whether there was sufficient proof of 
either of these crimes for men, uninfluenced by 
passion, to act upon, is not, at this distance of time, 
to be determined; but the Cerchi, now regarding 
their neighbours as the most deadly foes, deter- 
mined to invite a party of the citizens to espouse 
their cause. For this purpose they employed all 
the influence afforded by their wealth and station, 
and it was not long before they were surrounded 
by a body of partizans ready to proceed to any 
extremity in their support The Donati, on the 
other hand, dreading the effects of this conspiracy 
against them, lost no time in raising a party of their 

c 5 
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under its guidance. The opposing Cancellieri 
obeyed the summons, entered the city with large 
retinues, and, as was to be expected, were se- 
verally received by the factious chiefs of Florence, 
who, by espousing the cause of either, obtained 
a powerful addition to their strength. 

While preparations were thus busily carried on 
for rousing the whole territory to arms, Dante, now 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age, was elevated to 
the rank of Prior, the name given to the princi- 
pal Florentine magistrates. This honour, the 
source, as he regarded it, of all his sorrows,* he re- 
ceived in the month of June 1300, and was no 
sooner installed in his important office, than he 
found himself necessitated to decide upon questions 
which involved the fate of both himself and his 
country. 

The excesses daily committed by the hostile 
parties, threatened the entire destruction of the 
Commonwealth. Law had lost its control over 
the citizens, and every one seemed only intent 
either on pillaging his neighbour or gratifying 
some wish of revenge. In this situation of things, 
the wisest even among the magistrates were at a 
loss what counsels to pursue. Boniface VIII. who 

* Leonardo Aretino. 
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had been made acquainted with the condition of 
the city, was inclined to regard the Cerchi as his 
inveterate enemies, and sending the Cardinal Por- 
tinensi as his ambassador to the Republic, he di- 
rected him to use all his influence for the sup- 
port of the Donati. These circumstances becom- 
ing known at Florence, enraged the people so 
much that they drove Corso Donati and the other 
authors of the scandal out of the city; but the 
Pontiff's influence was not long affected by this 
event, and it was shortly after deemed necessary 
to apply to him for assistance. In the complete 
depression of authority which prevailed throughout 
the State, most of the magistrates lost all hope of 
being able to restore tranquillity by their unaided 
exertions. It was therefore argued by some, that 
to prevent the approaching destruction of the Re- 
public, it would be politic to call in the aid of 
Charles of Anjou, then bearing arms for the Pope 
against the Emperor. As this counsel, however, 
had evidently its origin with the Donati, and would 
lead to consequences highly injurious to the op- 
posite party, Dante, whose opinions had always 
been in favour of the latter, warmly and resolutely 
resisted it. But notwithstanding the consistency of 
his advice with the best interests of Florence ; the 
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evident danger which its freedom would incur by 
the introduction of Charles, and the suspicious 
quarter from which the contrary opinion sprang, 
it was* rejected by a large portion of his fellow 
citizens, and the Donati saw themselves sufficiently 
encouraged in their design to convene a meeting 
in the church of the Trinity, for the purpose of 
carrying their measures into execution. Dante 
immediately saw that it was only by the promptest 
and most determined measures, he, or his col- 
leagues in the magistracy, could repress this con- 
spiracy. Infusing, therefore, his own resolute spirit 
into the minds of his companions, they resolved 
to venture on a summary act of power, and forth- 
with condemned, and expelled from the city, the 
chief actors in the affair. Bold, however, as was 
the policy thus pursued, it availed little. The root 
of the evil had sent out too many fibres to be de- 
stroyed by a single stroke of the axe. Though the 
most audacious and turbulent of the Neri and Do* 
nati were driven away, numbers of their followers 
remained in the city, and their first astonishment 
at the discomfiture of their chiefs being abated, 
they re-commenced without any diminution o£ vi- 
gour, the former operations of their party. 

Affairs continuing in this situation, Dante, it 
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appears, was deputed by his colleagues to plead 
their cause before the Pope, and use his utmost 
endeavours to prevent the interference of the 
French Prince. But the intrigues of the Neri and 
Donati baffled all his efforts. Boniface, though 
encouraging him to hope that his wishes would be 
attended to, secretly favoured his opponents, and 
at length agreed to send Charles of Anjou to Flo- 
rence with the army under his command. 

The magistrates were greatly alarmed when it 
was announced to them that Charles had arrived 
within a short distance of the city ; only one mea- 
sure was now practicable, and that was to receive 
him in his professed character of a mediator. The 
gates were accordingly thrown open, and on his 
entrance he was received and entertained in the 
most sumptuous manner. For a brief period his 
presence seemed to have all the good effect which 
the advocates of the measure had prognosticated. 
He had given a solemn promise that neither the 
liberties of the State should in any way be vio- 
lated, nor the persons or property of the citizens 
injured ; but the first public manifestations of re- 
spect were scarcely ended, when he began to show 
his real intentions. The very persons who had 
most hospitably entertained him were despoiled of 
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their possessions, either by extortion or direct pil- 
lage. Licentious violences were every day com- 
mitted by his followers without fear of restraint 
or punishment; and under these auspices the citi- 
zens, disgracing their character of a free people, 
no longer reverenced either private right, or even 
the duties of friendship.* 

But the evil did not stop here. A supreme 
magistrate was appointed by the ruling faction, 
and the Cerchi and Bianchi were devoted to 
ruin. After having suffered a variety of oppres- 
sions and minor grievances, six hundred of them 
were driven into exile, and taught to regard the 
children of the same soil with themselves as their 
bitterest enemies. Dante's absence at Rome did 
not save him from sharing in the condemnation of 
his party. He was an object of Charles's especial 
hatred, and was now to suffer whatever evil that 
weak and revengeful prince could inflict. Besides 
being banished for two years from his home, he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of eight thousand 
livres, and, in default of payment, to have his 
estates and goods confiscated. The alleged foun- 
dation for this severity in his case, was an ac- 
cusation respecting his management of the public 
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money, but the pure and honourable name he uni- 
formly bore among all but his most desperate ene- 
mies, refuted the charge the moment the rage of 
faction allowed men to discern clearly the true 
character of their opponents. 

The sentence above mentioned was pronounced 
on the twenty-seventh of January 1302, but on 
the tenth of March in the same year it was re- 
peated, and with the addition that if, after being 
condemned for contumacy, he should be found in 
the territory of Florence, he was to be burnt alive. 
This circumstance, which serves so well to describe 
the character of the prevailing faction, it is Tira- 
boschi's boast to have first made known to the 
public, and he mentions that he received the infor- 
mation from the Bolognese senator Savioli, who, 
in looking over the archives of Florence, chanced 
to find the original copy of the decree fulminated 
against the poet and his associates.* Certainly a 
more terrible proof of the extreme violence to 
which political passion will lead men under pre- 
tence of justice, does not exist, and if we could 
even for a moment suppose that Dante was guilty 
of any of the alleged errors, we may rightly say, 
with the author above cited, that it is the only 

* Storia, torn. v. lib. 3. 
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document in which such a punishment is threaten- 
ed for such a crime. 

While his enemies were thus successfully plot- 
ting his ruin, he was still at Rome, expecting 
every day that the Pope would return an an- 
swer more or less favourable to his party. It was 
with profound astonishment, therefore, he received 
tidings of the proceedings at Florence, which be 
saw good reason to believe had taken place at the 
instigation of Boniface.* Not deigning to conceal 
these suspicions, he haughtily withdrew from the 
Papal court, and determined on immediately seek- 
ing more certain information on the subject of his 
condemnation. For this purpose he proceeded to 
Sienna, where he obtained sufficient particulars of 
the transactions which had taken place, to warn 
him from approaching his native city. 

From this period the life of Dante was that of 
an exile and a wanderer, and the earliest and most 
inquisitive of his biographers have in vain sought 
to satisfy themselves as to the exact course of his 
long and varied pilgrimage. It seems, however, 
that after leaving Sienna, he proceeded to Arezzo, 
in a small fortress pertaining to which city several 
of his friends and fellow citizens had formed their 
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rendezvous. Inviting thither the various sufferers 
in the same cause who were scattered about the 
neighbourhood, to hold a consultation on future 
measures, the whole force of the exiled party as- 
sembled at Gorgonza. After long deliberation, 
they determined to establish a camp at Arezzo, 
and appointed a captain of their little army, who 
was to be assisted by twelve councillors, of whom 
Dante was one.* 

Some degree of order and unity being thus in- 
sured, the leaders shortly after came to the reso- 
lution of attempting to re-enter their native city 
by force, and thus secure their restoration to the 
rights of which they had been unjustly deprived. 
Several Bolognese and Pistoians immediately joined 
them, and the army, amounting to sixteen hundred 
horse and nine thousand foot, began its march 
towards Florence. The movement was unexpected 
by the enemy, and the liveliest consternation pre- 
vailed throughout the city; but either the plan 
was ill-concerted, or the exiles were not sufficiently 
bold for the undertaking, as after a slight battle, 
fought about two miles distance from the walls 
of the city, they were totally discomfited, and 
though part of the troops had actually obtained an 
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entrance into the town, such was the panic which 
prevailed, that the rival faction was almost instan- 
taneously freed from the apprehensions which had 
been excited. 

This event took place in the year 1304, and 
with its unfortunate issue Dante, who is supposed 
to have been present in the engagement, lost the 
little hope he had still cherished of being re* 
stored to his home. It is uncertain whether he 
remained any longer at Arezzo after the defeat of 
his party, or to what quarter of Italy he directed his 
steps. It is however known that while at Arezzo 
he formed a close intimacy with Bosone da Gubbio, a 
nobleman of great worth, and whose friendship was 
long serviceable to him in his misfortunes. This 
circumstance might prolong his stay in the neigh- 
bourhood, but it is more probable that he continued 
for some time wandering about without any fixed 
place of residence, unless Verona may claim the 
honour of having been the centre point of his 
journeys. In the year 1306, we again find traces 
of his footsteps, as he then took up his abode at 
Padua, and in the following year proceeded to 
Lunigiana, where he was hospitably received and 
entertained by the Marquis Morello Malaspina.* 

• Purgat. viii. 122. 
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He thence went to Gubbio, and stayed some time 
with Bosone, for whom he had conceived a warm 
attachment. During his visit to this nobleman, he 
is said to have taught Greek to several of his 
friends, but it is a question strongly agitated by 
some of his most respectable biographers whether 
he was himself acquainted with that language. As 
far as I am able to form an opinion on the subject, 
I am strongly inclined to regard the arguments 
advanced in proof of his knowledge of Greek un- 
answerable, and for this reason especially — there 
was no department of learning which his active 
mind had not explored ; no labour or difficulty in 
the pursuit of knowledge which he had not the 
intellectual courage to encounter; it is, therefore, 
highly probable that, being familiar as he was 
with the treasures that language was reported to 
possess, he would seek to acquire it ; and that he 
would not condescend to imitate the weakest pre- 
tenders to learning, and speak familiarly of authors 
whose works he had never read. 

Some doubt is felt whether he remained in Gub- 
bio the whole of the period during which Bosone 
entertained him. A tradition exists which reports 
that either during this visit, or a later one, he re- 
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tired to the monastery of S. Croce in the neighbour- 
hood, celebrated for the extreme wildness and deso- 
late solitude of its situation, and that he there com- 
posed a large portion of his poem. The chamber 
even is still shown in which he is supposed to have 
indulged his love of meditation, and a marble bust 
with an inscription to his memory. The citizens 
of Gubbio also claim the honour for their town of 
its having been his asylum while employed on the 
Commedia, and on the wall of one of the houses 
some lines are still to be seen, or were so till lately, 
commemorating the circumstance. How much of 
his divine poem he wrote there is not known, but 
it is generally believed that he had composed about 
seven cantos before his exile from Florence, and 
that his wife having saved them from the popu- 
lace when his house was pillaged, sent them to his 
friend Dino Compagni, who forwarded them to him 
while resident with the Marquis Malaspina. 

After leaving his friend Bosone, it is supposed 
that he returned to Verona, to which city he 
seems to have been frequently attracted by the 
amiable and enlightened character of its princes 
Can Francesco and Alboino Scaligeri, who jointly 
exercised the sovereign authority. The former 
had the title of II Grande on account of his ex- 
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ploits in a war against the Paduans, but both he 
and his brother were celebrated throughout Italy 
for the hospitality with which they succoured the 
distressed, their patronage of literature, and the 
splendour of their court. 

With men of this character our poet was likely 
to find all the attention and honour- which he 
merited; and there is reason to believe that he 
was for some time induced to make their court 
his home. It is even said that he invited one 
of his sons to join him there, but the almost en- 
tire silence of early authors respecting his family 
prevents any certainty on this point ; the only fact 
of the kind sufficiently well attested to be relied on 
is, that neither his wife nor children, except the 
one perhaps now mentioned, accompanied him 
during any part of his exile. 

But however Dante could enjoy for a time the 
hospitable and enlightened society of the Scaligeri, 
he was unfitted, as well by the irritated state of 
his feelings as by the natural severity of his cha- 
racter, for remaining long contented with his resi- 
dence amid proud and effeminate courtiers. A 
very slight occasion, therefore, was sufficient to 
awaken his ill-humour and disgust, and furnish him 
with a reason for retiring from scenes so ill-suited 
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to his harassed mind. It chanced one day that 
the Grande Can, while sporting with the court fool, 
laughingly asked his guest how it was that so many 
of the nobles had a much greater regard for the 
fool than for him ? " Because," answered Dante, 
" they are by nature much more* like him than me, 
and therefore very naturally prefer his society to 



mine." 



Whether the Prince was really offended at this 
sarcasm of the poet, or the latter imagined that he 
discovered signs of coolness in his demeanour, is 
uncertain, but Dante no longer felt himself happy 
at Verona, and taking a friendly farewell of his 
protectors, for whom he cherished to the day of 
his death the most faithful regard, he once more 
set forth on his wanderings. 

While he was thus passing from city to city, and 
depending on the capricious favour of princes for 
a temporary hospitality, the current of political 
events prognosticated a change, and he again saw 
a gleam of hope upon his long, melancholy path. 
Boniface had now been dead some years, and the 
present Pope was supposed to be far less virulent 
against the party of the exiles. It was not, how- 
ever, on any opinion respecting the moderation of 
the Pontiff that Dante rested his hopes ; the Em- 
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peror Albert dying in the May of the year 1308, 
left the Imperial crown to he contended for by 
Charles of Anjou and Henry Prince of Luxem- 
bourg. Should the prize fall to the former, it was 
very evident that the ruin of the Cerchi and their 
adherents would be decided beyond reversal; 
should Henry, on the contrary, succeed, they 
might fairly look for the most prosperous change 
in their circumstances. 

This was not a season for inactivity, and the 
anxious mind of Dante appears to have been 
roused to the most energetic exertion. He had 
already more than once addressed letters to the 
people of Florence, claiming their consideration of 
his unjust persecution ; he had also sent epistles to 
various princes and to the Roman Senate, request- 
ing their support in his endeavour to gain a re- 
versal of his sentence and that of his colleagues. 
He now repeated his appeals with tenfold force, 
urging the claims of the Duke of Luxembourg to 
the Imperial crown with astonishing vigour and 
courage ; he also wrote to Henry himself exhorting 
him to persevere in his pursuit, and assuring him 
of the loyal affection with which he expected his 
elevation to the throne. The effect of this con- 
stant excitement of his mind was to make him be- 
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lieve that all his hopes of better times were now 
on the point of being realized, as he intimates to- 
wards the conclusion of the Commedia, which it 
is hence argued was finished about this time or 
a little later.* To be ready at the first warning 
or summons from the new Emperor, he took up 
his quarters in the little town of Toscanella, 
and from thence dispatched another letter to the 
same august personage. To his great joy the ac- 
cession of Henry was at length proclaimed, and 
the imperial army was shortly after on its way 
to Florence. But he had placed his trust on a 
reed ; the Emperor had neither sufficient at stake 
in the expedition, nor sufficient energy to pursue 
it if it had been otherwise ; finding the city better 
defended than he had expected, he halted before 
he arrived within sight of the walls, and then 
drew off his army to pursue measures more within 
the compass of his designs. The last glimmering 
of hope was now fast expiring, and was totally 
extinguished the following year, 1313, by Henry's 
untimely death, which happened on the eleventh 
of April. 

No one suffered more than Dante from this 
event, as no one, perhaps, had been more elevated 

* Paradiso, can. 30. v. 133. Pelli. Tiraboschi. 
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with the prospect of better times, or done more to 
produce them. Besides the letters above alluded 
to, he wrote his famous treatise De Monarchia, to 
encourage the partizans of the Emperor and make 
converts to his cause. But these labours produced 
no other effect than a third condemnation of the 
ill-starred author, who is supposed shortly after the 
death of Henry to have left Italy for some time. 

Most accounts of Dante mention his having 
passed a short period of his exile in Paris ; by some 
writers* the visit is dated earlier, but it is generally 
believed that it took place at the time of which we 
are now speaking. The French capital, in the 
thirteenth century, was the resort of the profound- 
est scholars in Europe, and its university was cele- 
brated as the first seat of theological learning and 
philosophy. The period that our poet spent there 
was not unoccupied. By the study of his whole 
life he was qualified for treating the abstrusest sub- 
jects with which the subtle literature of that scho- 
lastic age was conversant ; and as public disputa- 
tions were then common in all the universities of 
Europe, he supported, it is said, several theses on 
subjects connected with theology and logic. 

How long he remained at Paris is unknown, as 

* Boccaccio, Filelfo. 
D 2 
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is also the place of his sojourn immediately on his 
return to Italy. Verona, however, is supposed to 
have been, as in former years, the centre of his 
wanderings ; and this idea is in some measure con- 
firmed by the statement that he held a, public dis- 
putation there in 1320, in the church of St. Helen, 
on the elements of earth and water, his supposed 
thesis respecting which was published at Venice in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, but the 
authenticity of this work has been disputed.* 

We now approach the period when the wander* 
ings of Dante were to cease. In the same year in 
which he is reported to have disputed at Verona, he 
removed to Ravenna, the lordship of Guido Novello 
da Polenta, a nobleman of singular liberality, and the 
father of the unfortunate Francesca di RiminLf The 
fame of our poet was already widely spread ; the 
share he had taken in public affairs recommended 
him to many, his long exile acquired him the sympa- 
thy of more, and the noble talents he had exhibited 
made him admired and respected by all but his fierce 
and implacable fellow-citizens. The generous and 
accomplished Guido felt himself honoured by the 
presence of such a man in his court ; his fondness, 
also, for the pursuits which employed his guest, 

* Tiraboschi. t Inferno, can. v. v. 73. 
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made him seek his companionship; and the inti- 
macy thus produced and cemented, and in little 
danger of being disturbed by caprice on either 
side, was productive of good to both. Guido pos- 
sessed the society of the greatest man Italy had 
produced, and Dante, after a life of wandering and 
unceasing anxiety, enjoyed towards its termination 
a brief period of repose. 

It is also not unlikely that the toils and constant 
excitement, which the latter so long suffered, had 
produced that complete weariness of feeling which 
at last bends the proudest and most active spirits 
to wish for repose. He would thus be better fitted 
for receiving and returning the friendship of his 
protector, and for finding undisturbed satisfaction in 
the studies and pursuits to which he now seems to 
have devoted himself. The Commedia had pro- 
bably been completed some time, and most, if not 
all the minor poems on which his fame is esta- 
blished. The Muse, however, was still his solace ; 
but now that his passions were calmed, and his 
thoughts more under the control of temperate 
reason than impelled by his impetuous genius, he 
was satisfied with employing his skill simply in 
versifying, and poetical paraphrases of the seven 
penetential Psalms, the Credo, together with the 
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Pater Noster and Ave, remain as monuments both 
of his piety and his love of the art which had 
soothed so many hours of his life. 

But the curtain was not yet dropped on his 
public career. His friend and protector was 
at war with the Venetians, and the contest was 
likely to prove injurious to the tranquillity of his 
State. In order to avert the evil, he determined 
on opening negotiations with the haughty Re- 
publicans, and, if possible, to procure peace. No 
one could be better qualified, either by talents or 
experience, for conducting such a business than 
his guest, and Dante was accordingly sent to Ve- 
nice. It is not to be doubted that he employed 
in the task every means which his knowledge of 
public affairs afforded; but all his efforts failed: 
such was the decided opposition of the Venetians 
to an accommodation with Ravenna, that they 
would not even admit the ambassador to an audi- 
ence, and he was obliged to return without having 
succeeded in any of the objects of his mission. 
Guido was too sincerely attached to him to suffer 
the ill success of his journey to interfere with their 
friendship ; but the susceptible mind of Dante was 
deeply wounded in having failed to effect the pur- 
pose which his generous benefactor had hoped to 
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secure by his exertions. The kindest assurances, 
the tenderest and most unremitting endeavours to 
remove the impression from his feelings proved 
unsuccessful. From this period an unconquerable 
sadness oppressed his spirits, and his weak frame 
being unable to support its pressure, he died in 
the month of September, in the year 1321, and on 
the day devoted by the Church of Rome to the 
honour of the holy cross. 

Guido and all Ravenna lamented the death of 
Dante with expressions of the deepest sorrow. 
Shortly before his decease he had clothed himself 
in the habit of the Franciscans, but the Prince, 
immediately after his death, removed the humble 
friar's mantle and clad him in the garments which, 
according to the ideas of the age, formed the 
proper dress of poets. His funeral was attended 
by the whole population of the town, and after the 
burial, which took place in the Franciscan church, 
Guido pronounced an oration in which he highly 
extolled the virtues and splendid genius of the 
deceased. Nor would his testimony of venera- 
tion have ended here ; he had formed the resolu- 
tion of erecting a noble monument over' the tomb 
of his friend, but he was soon after driven into 
exile himself, and it was reserved for the cele- 
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brated Bembo to render that honour to the poet's 
memory. 

The family of Dante consisted of five sons and a 
daughter, named Beatrice, after his beloved mis- 
tress. Three of the former died young; the two 
others became respectable literary characters, and 
wrote commentaries on their father's Commediaj 
About forty years after the sentence had been pass- 
ed, which confiscated the property of their house, ft 
was restored by the chiefs of the Republic ; and the 
feeling which instigated this act of justice to tke. 
survivors extended to the memory of the poet him* 
self. As anxious now to claim him for their own, 
as they were a few years before to load him with 
obloquy and misery, they desired to bring his re- 
mains to Florence, and proposed to raise a splen- 
did mausoleum for their reception. But the people 
of Ravenna firmly resisted all their applications ; 
and Michael Angelo himself, backed by the au- 
thority and requests of the Pope, in vain renewed 
them some centuries after. 

The Florentines, however, found a nobler me- 
thod of doing honour to their great and persecuted 
countryman. His poems, in a few years, had be- 
come celebrated throughout Italy; and, even be- 
fore the invention of printing, copies were to be 
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found in all the principal towns, and in the hands 
of every man of letters. To show their estimation 
for these works, and, at the same time, remove 
some of the shame the city suffered from the fate 
of their author, a public lecture was instituted by 
the magistrates, the object of which was to illus- 
trate the sublime mysteries of the Commedia. The 
first lecturer appointed was Boccaccio, who con- 
tinued in the office till his death : but this occur- 
ring about two years after, his Commentary extend- 
ed no farther than the sixteenth book of the In- 
ferno. Nothing can more strongly indicate the 
feeling which prevailed respecting the poem, than 
the circumstance that the celebrated Professor be- 
gan his course on a Sunday, and in a church, — thatof 
St. Stephen. After Boccaccio's death, the chair was 
successively occupied by the most learned men of 
Florence ; and the example of that city was speedily 
followed by Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and other towns, 
in all of which professorships were endowed for the 
illustration of the Commedia. 

The person of Dante, according to the descrip- 
tions of contemporary writers, and the various 
medals and paintings which have multiplied his 
likeness, was strikingly representative of his intel- 
lectual character. The expression of his visage, 

d 5 
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which was long and deeply embrowned, was grave 
and severe : his eyes were large and penetrating ; 
his nose aquiline; his under lip advanced heyond 
the upper; and the hair, both of his head and 
beard, thick, black, and crisp. In stature he was 
not above the middle size, and, as his years ad- 
vanced, he was somewhat bowed by infirmity : but 
his appearance* was always haughty and dignified, 
and his slow step and composed countenance im- 
pressed all who saw him with respect. With re- 
gard to his general character, its principal features 
were great ardour in whatever he undertook, un- 
restrained freedom in both acting and speaking ac- 
cording to his own ideas of right ; great warmth in 
his attachments, and an impatience of flattery or 
dissimulation. His sentiments were pure, and the 
natural temper of his mind inclined to devotion* 
For the most part, his life seems to have corre- 
sponded to his principles ; but the discontent which 
existed between him and his wife, and the conse- 
quent unsettled state of his affections, led him, 
during some period of his exile, into an illicit con- 
nexions We have scarcely, indeed, any opportunity 
of judging correctly of his character as a father and 
husband. He certainly stands open to the accusa- 
tion of having thrown all the asperity of his feelings 
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into his domestic relations, and of having deserted 
or neglected them through a large portion of his 
life. But, from the time of his being elected Prior 
to the day of his death, he seems to have been 
wholly occupied with politics, or with the studies, 
which either abstracted him from the world, or 
ministered nourishment to the bitter and passionate 
emotions with which he regarded his fate. He was 
hence borne along by a torrent which swept all 
milder sympathies and regards from his bosom — 
the only channel by which any tender feeling could 
insinuate itself into his heart was memory : but, 
with the recollections of his native city, and the 
scenes of his youth, were too intimately blended 
the deep-seated resentment of the injured citizen ; 
and thus, both in his life and poetry, the gentler 
feelings of his nature cast only rare and fitful gleams 
over the prevailing gloom. 

Of his public conduct, it does not appear difficult 
to form a general opinion, and that opinion is fa- 
vourable to his fame, both as a man and a magis- 
trate. In the first troubles of the State, he acted 
with a courage and decision which, with better 
means of support, might have saved the country 
from years of misery. During his residence in the 
courts of many foreign Princes, he preserved his 
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independence with inflexible firmness; and, in hie 
most resentful rebukes of the ruling party, mani- 
fested with what a deep and undying affection he 
regarded Florence herself. Some of his actions, it 
is true, may be accused of indicating more of pri- 
vate indignation and passion than are consistent 
with the self-forgetfulness and firmness of patriot- 
ism. The proposed attack from Arezzo, and his 
eager invitation of the Emperor Henry savour of 
this error. But, that he all along acted according 
to the dictates of his conscience — that he never 
allowed himself to violate what he considered his 
duty, or was consistent with the rights of the party 
he espoused, may be fairly believed from the 
earnestness and elevation of his sentiments, and the 
firmness, which honesty only, in such a mind, could 
beget, that appeared in all he did or undertook. 

Such was the father of Italian literature : and, 
in turning to the brief consideration of his works, 
it may be remarked, that never did the stream of a 
poet's genius more clearly reflect his character, in 
all its proportions of light and shade, or good and 
evil, than Dante's. Did neither memoir, nor bust, 
nor painting exist, from which to draw his charac- 
ter, the impression left by the perusal of the Corn- 
media would bring him before us in all the melan- 
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choly and severe majesty of his mind and appear- 
ance* We should know how much he had suffered, 
and how deeply he had felt ; that he had been both 
a lover and a patriot, such as the world rarely sees, 
and in both characters had had his hopes blighted 
in the very flower of his age : for, with all the sub- 
limity and learning of his muse, his personal ex- 
perience and feelings are the groundwork of her 
operations, and, in her most successful efforts, her 
materials. 

No author, ancient or modern, has had a greater 
number of critics and commentators than Dante. 
Before a century after his death, professorships 
were instituted, as has been said, in all parts of 
Italy for the explanation of the Commedia; and 
the most ingenious wits, as well as the profoundest 
scholars, exercised their talents upon its pages. In 
point of criticism, or as simply regards the poetical 
enjoyment of this sublime poem, I willingly join in 
the opinion, now pretty general, that they are use- 
less and burdensome. But it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the Commedia of Dante has another 
merit besides that which belongs to it intrinsi- 
cally as a magnificent production of genius — it is one 
of the very best mediums we possess for observing 
the character of the age in which it was produced 
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— the opinions which then prevailed on matters 
both political and religious — the ruling passions of 
society, and the motives which spurred the most 
influential of its members into action. Many of the 
commentaries consequently on the Commedia are 
valuable dissertations on points of contemporary 
history; and, even when they deal least in facts, 
and run wild, as far as regards the just purposes of 
criticism, give us a very clear idea of the actual 
state of learning and religion, and what degree of 
influence they exercised on the state of the com- 
munity at large. Though my limits, therefore, and 
the nature of the present work, prevent my haying 
any concern with the multifarious commentators on 
Dante, I may without impropriety mention them as 
highly valuable in respect to the objects above 
alluded to: and, while considering them as even 
worse than useless to the enjoyment of the poet's 
sublime imaginings, regard them in a much more 
favourable light when viewed in connexion with 
the history of the periods when they appeared. 

So far as we are simply concerned with esti- 
mating the genius of Dante, or reading his poem 
with a view to its genuine beauties as a poem, we 
require little assistance from commentators — scarce- 
ly any more, in fact, than what may be obtained 
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from the arguments prefixed to the several cantos, 
and a general acquaintance with the history of the 
age* 

With respect to the origin of the plan on which 
the poet has constructed his remarkable edifice, 
many conjectures have been formed, but nothing 
is known for certainty on the subject* An opinion 
prevailed pretty generally for some time that he 
derived it from seeing a dramatic spectacle at' Flo- 
rence, which was got up to celebrate the arrival 
of the Pope's legate in that city. In the true 
spirit of the old Mysteries, this drama was to re- 
present the infernal regions with characters proper 
to the scene, and to carry the design the better 
into effect, the representation took place on a 
wooden bridge over the Arno: but in the midst 
of the proceedings, the bridge gave way beneath 
the congregated multitudes, and numbers of per* 
sons perished in the stream. It is not improbable 
that such an awful scene, in which the work of a 
wild and superstitious imagination was so fearfully 
confounded with reality, would make a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of a poet; but this event, it 
appears, did not take place till two years after the 
commencement of Dante's exile, and therefore 
could not have been witnessed by him. Another 
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supposition attributes the plan of his poem to some 1 
old romances, well known in Italy at that time, as 
one entitled "II Meschino," and another "Songe, ou 
Voyage de TEnfer," in which an account is given 
of a descent into the regions of punishment. These 
and other similar theories, M. Ginguen6 rejects for 
one of his own, which it is very surprising he con- 
siders should have escaped the attention of various 
critics. The conjecture is ingenious, and more 
worthy, perhaps, of attention than* those before- 
mentioned. According to this elegant writer, the 
foundation of Dante's Commedia is the Tesoretto 
of his master Brunetto. That the reader may the 
better understand how much credit is due to this 
idea, I give the argument in M. Ginguen€'s own 
words. " I am astonished," says he, " that no per* 
son has hitherto discovered another origin, not 
indeed for the particular fiction of the Inferno, but 
for the general fiction, which is, as it were, the 
poetic machinery of the whole work." " Brunetto 
Latini," continues he, " was a Guelf, and relates 
that after the defeat and exile of the Ghibelins, the 
Republic of Florence sent him ambassador to the 
King of Spain. Having finished the business of 
his mission, he returned by way of Navarre, but 
learnt on the road that after new disturbances, the 
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Guelfs had been banished in their turn. The grief 
which this ■ intelligence occasioned him was so 
strong, that. he lost his way, and found himself 
wandering in a forest When he came to himself, 
he was at the foot of some mountains, where he 
saw an innumerable troop of animals of every kind, 
men, women, beasts, serpents, birds, and fishes. • • . 
he sees them successively begin and end, engender 
and die, according to the command of a female, 
who appears sometimes to touch the heavens which 
serve as a veil ; sometimes to spread herself upon 
the earth, so that she seems to hold the whole 
world in her arms. He ventures to present himself 
before her, and to inquire who she is — it is Na- 
ture. She tells him that she commands all beings, 
but that she herself obeys the God who created 
them,, and that .she only transmits and executes 
his intentions. She then unfolds to him the mys- 
teries of Creation and reproduction, passes to the 
fall of the angels, and to that of man, the source 
of all the evils which have come upon the human 
race; she draws from thence some moral considera- 
tions and rules of conduct: she at length quits 
the traveller after having shown him the right 
path, the fore6t into which he must enter, and the 
route which he ought thence to pursue : in the one 
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he was to find Philosophy, and the Virtues her 
sisters; in the other the Vices which are contrary 
to them ; in a third, the God of Love with his court, 
his attributes, and his arms. Nature disappears; 
Brunetto pursues his journey, and finds all that 
she had indicated. In the changeable and moving 
dwelling of Love he meets Ovid, who collects the 
laws of the Gods, and puts them into verse. He 
converses with him for some minutes, and is about 
to quit the place, when he finds himself restrained 
in spite of his efforts to depart, and would never 
have been able to disengage himself, but for the 
timely aid of Ovid. As the poem proceeds, he 
meets Ptolemy the ancient astronomer, who also 
instructs him." 

Here are certainly, as M. Ginguen6 observes, a 
vision, wanderings in a forest, an ideal picture of 
virtues and vices, and a rencontre with an ancient 
Latin poet and a philosopher, who unfold the re- 
spective objects of their study. There is also a 
possible foundation for the three ideas of Paradise, 
Purgatory, and Hell ; but I confess I do not see 
the necessity of searching for the origin of Dante's 
plan either in the Tesoretto of his master, in the 
old French romances, or in the dramatic repre- 
sentation on the Arno, and for this reason, that as 
Dante had the same materials out of which to form 
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his fable, as the authors of the Tesoretto, the ro- 
mances, and the mystery, it was not necessary for 
him to have recourse to the inventions of far in- 
ferior minds. Had he lived five or six hundred years 
posterior to the productions above mentioned, and 
written his poem at a period when the customs 
and religious dogmas with which they are concern- 
ed had long ceased to exist, he might have found 
them useful to aid his fancy, and assist him in 
forming a plan which required the skill of an an- 
tiquary as well as the genius of a poet. But Dante 
lived at a period when scholars were peculiarly 
conversant with the mysteries of religion — when 
they formed almost the sole subject of their writ- 
ings ; and learned men might be divided into two 
classes, those who wedded theology to the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, and those who blended it with 
the inventions of the poets. 

Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, had been long 
made familiar to men's thoughts, as the three se- 
parate states in which each particular vice or virtue 
would meet with its fitting reward; nor had the 
doctrines on which this representation is founded 
been left to influence the minds of the people by 
the simple force of truth; they had been taught 
for ages by signs and emblems, and believers had 
been made to learn rather by the medium of their 
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senses, than the silent arguments of the conscience, 
' accusing or excusing itself,' what are the rewards 
or punishments of the future world. The Corn- 
media, like other sublime works of genius, embo- 
died the vague but universal spirit of the times 
when it was written. Its foundations were the 
popular creed of all Christendom ; its supports the 
deep reasonings and curious subtleties of count- 
less theologians ; and the scenes it represents, such 
as had long formed the dreams of many a monk on 
Vallambrosa, and perhaps entered into the sermons 
of every preacher in Europe. A man, therefore, 
of much less genius than Dante might have com- 
posed a work similar in mere plan and construction 
to the Commedia. The materials were at hand; and 
as for the ground-work, the existence of romances 
in which a similar journey through the regions of 
spirits is related, shows that, by possessing a mo- 
derate degree of talent, a writer might easily avoid 
the mere plagiarism of a plan, by modelling the 
popular opinion on the subject according to his 
purpose. At any rate, there seems little reason for 
believing that an author like Dante could find him- 
self at all necessitated to borrow his design from 
any one writer or the other, when he had every 
facility for being original. 
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But it is not in the design, which is far more 
theological than poetical, that Dante's genius ap- 
pears in its splendour. The mysterious path which 
he pursued, had been in a manner traced out for 
him, and any disciple of Duns Scotus, or Thomas 
Aquinas, could have led him through the gloomy 
regions as well as Virgil. It is not till he have 
fairly entered upon his track that he manifests the 
sovereign power of his mind. We begin our jour- 
ney with him as if in company with a cowled ec- 
clesiastic, or metaphysician; but as we proceed 
his . voice and form seem to change, and as the 
darkness grows around us, he becomes greater and 
mightier, till when we enter the deep and woody 
way, and stand before the gate of the doleful city, 
we feel as he himself felt when his great master 
appeared before him in the solemn stillness of his 
valley of visions, and amid the forms that made 
even the air seem to tremble. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Dante's 
poetry, though far from wanting in occasional pas- 
sages of exquisite tenderness and beauty, is its sub- 
limity, and hence by general consent the Inferno 
is placed at an almost immeasurable distance 
above the other two parts of the Commedia, which 
required a milder and more brilliant fancy. In 
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respect to sublimity, Dante has but one supe- 
rior, our own Milton. The scenes he depicts have 
the terrible distinctness of places beheld in a 
vivid dream; the language of his personages 
makes an equally powerful impression on the 
mind — it is short, pointed, and abrupt, and 
such as we might expect to hear from miserable 
beings dreading the fiery lash of pursuing de- 
mons, but retaining their sense of human sympathy. 
The same power appears in his comparisons as 
in the main subjects of the description. Over the 
images drawn from natural objects, or real occur- 
rences, he flings the gloom, or the lurid light of 
his subterranean caverns, rendering at the same 
time the abodes of condemned spirits the more 
terrible by the contrast of things still earthly and 
embodied. This sublimity, it is true, is far from 
being constantly sustained, and the verse not un- 
frequently falls off into a style as cold and harsh 
as it is obscure and unafFecting. But in the first 
place, it was not possible that he should be always 
alike elevated ; and in the next, both the object of 
his poem, the learning which filled his mind, and 
the literary taste of the age, would lead him into 
most of the faults which disfigure the Commedia 
in the eye of a modern reader. 
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It may, however, be questioned whether the 
sublimity of Dante is ever of that high and moral 
species which, it may be said, affects the soul as 
well as the imagination, and diffuses over it that 
solemn tranquillity of thought which gives at the 
same time the highest moral as well as intellectual 
delight. The scenes and objects which he describes 
are clear and palpable ; their very sublimity depends 
on their distinctness, and the emotions produced are 
akin to what they would be were the representation 
real ; but it is not the most distinct view of a ter- 
rible object which excites the greatest terror ; and 
deep and powerful, therefore, as is the impression 
made by Dante's images, it is inferior to that which 
is felt in the perusal of the Paradise Lost Milton 
described scenes of physical torture and misery; 
we see the condemned writhing beneath the in- 
fliction; the fiery soil is palpable; the darkness 
visible ; the raging of the hail and lightning ' shot 
after them in storm' is audible ; but the sensible per- 
ception of these things is overpowered by the sub- 
limer spiritual feeling which the moral grandeur of 
his sentiments never fails to inspire. Dante equalled 
Milton in the one respect, but not in the other, 
which gave to the English bard a diviner character 
than was ever attained by any other mortal poet. 
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Of Dante's other works, it may, perhaps, be cor- 
rectly said, that had he not left the Commedia, 
he would still have been the first poet of his time.* 
This is, however, no great praise ; and, had he not 
written the Inferno, he would probably have been 
as unknown to posterity in general as the rest of his 
contemporaries. The inferior productions of his 
pen are, the Vita Nuova, alluded to in the Memoir, 
and which is only interesting from its serving 
to show the state of the writer's mind at a particu- 
lar period of his life ; — a volume of Sonnets and 
Canzoni, somewhat more elevated in sentiment and 
more polished in style than those of other authors of 
the same age, but full of cold, metaphysical conceits, 
and even failing to affect the feelings, where the 
ideas are poetical, by the mechanical construction 
of the stanzas. One of the Canzoni, for example, is 
divided into five strophes, each of which is devoted 
to the description of some part of his mistress' per- 
son ; and thus the poet gives us a regular anatomical 
picture, first of her hair, then of her mouth, her neck, 
nose, arms, hands, fingers, and so on. There is an 
Ode, however, written during his exile, and when 
his genius was arriving too near maturity to be 
weakened by affectation, which is justly admired 

* Ginguene. 
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for the pathos of its sentiments. It describes Jus- 
tice, Generosity, and Temperance, as seeking re- 
fuge in a heart of which Love is the constant master, 
and when they relate how they have been driven 
from their homes, the poet pathetically exclaims 
that he will never complain at his own exile, since 
he shares it with such companions. The Peniten- 
tial Psalms, &c. mentioned above, are so greatly in- 
ferior to the rest of his works, that it has been 
much doubted whether they are rightly attributed 
to his pen : so far, however, as the doubt depends 
on the indifference of the style, it is not sufficiently 
Strong to make us reject them from his works. 
There are several passages in the " Commedia" as 
prosaic; and, in paraphrasing a creed, or passages 
of Scripture, a man like Dante might have many 
scruples as to adorning them with splendid images. 
His other works are the " Convivio," a learned 
commentary on three of his own Canzoni, and fully 
as obscure and fatiguing as any that ever appeared 
on the "Commedia." A Treatise, "De Monar- 
chic" written to prove the independence of the civil 
power, when the Emperor Henry gave him reason 
to hope that the Roman Pontiff would be no longer 
suffered to tyrannize over states and their rulers. 
Considering the age when this work was written, 
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it is certainly an astonishing production, and de- 
serves immortality, both for the strength and free- 
dom of the arguments. Pope John the Twenty- 
Second had it publicly burnt twenty years after the 
death of Dante. The last production to be men- 
tioned is his work " De Vulgari Eloquentia," in which 
he examines the nature of language in general, and 
next that of the Italian in particular : he intended 

to have written four books ' on the subject," but 

* 

lived to complete only two ; and the treatise hav- 
ing been translated into Italian about two centuries 
after, a violent controversy was raised as to its au- 
thenticity. 
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The subject of the present memoir, like that of 
the preceding, was the descendant of an ancient 
Florentine family." His father, Pietro Petracco, or 
Petraccolo, was a respectable notary, but having 
taken part in the factions which agitated Florence 
he was expelled at the same time that Dante suf- 
fered sentence of condemnation, and retired with 
his wife, Etetta Canigiani, to Arezzo. Here he 
shared in the counsels and resolutions of the other 
partisans of the Neri, and when the descent was 
made upon Florence on the twentieth of July, 
1304, he bore arms in the little troop which 
* Baldelli. Abbe de Sade. Manetti. 
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marched to attempt the recovery of their rights. 
On the very night that this useless expedition 
was undertaken, Eletta gave birth to Francesco, 
but not without danger of losing her life, which 
her attendants for some time considered termi- 
nated. 

The sentence passed on Petracco not being ex- 
tended to his wife, she was permitted to take up 
her residence on an estate belonging to her hus- 
band at Ancisa, in the valley of the Arno, about 
fifteen miles distant from the capital. Francesco, 
when his mother retired to this place, was about 
seven months old, and in their journey narrowly es- 
caped drowning, the man who carried him, as they 
crossed the river, being nearly precipitated into 
the stream by the fall of his horse. During the 
seven years which Eletta passed at Ancisa her hus- 
band continued to visit her for short periods, but 
with the utmost secrecy and caution, the rest of 
his time being spent in travelling from place to 
place, with the hope of discovering some retreat 
in which he might exercise his profession with se- 
curity. At length, finding that no change was 
likely to occur in the affairs of the Republic, he 
resolved to remove with his wife and little family, 
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now consisting of Francesco and two younger sons, 
to Avignon, at that time the capital of the Roman 
see. 

On arriving in that city, Petracco found numbers 
of his countrymen there who, like him, had been 
driven from Italy by civil faction. Among the 
few with whom he felt any inclination to form 
an acquaintance was a Genoese, named Settimo, 
whose son, Gui Settimo, became the earliest asso- 
ciate, and remained through life one of the most 
attached of Petrarch's friends. The two families, 
thus united by similarity of fortune and personal 
attachment, finding Avignon too expensive a place 
of residence determined to remove to Carpentras, 
a small town in the neighbourhood. Here Pe- 
trarch was placed under the tuition of 'Convennole, 
a schoolmaster from Pisa, possessing some learning 
and ability, but little judgment or talent for teach- 
ing.* Francesco, however, made rapid progress in 
learning ; and the old man was accustomed to say, 
that of the many and noble persons he had had 
for his pupils he loved Petrarch above all. With 
this master he had been about five years when 
his father and some friends proposed making a visit 

• Filippo Villani. 
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to Vaucluse, and taking the young scholar with 
them. His mother could with difficulty be per- 
suaded to suffer his going on this excursion, but 
overcome by their intreaties she at last consented, 
and he no sooner beheld the celebrated fountain, 
concealed amid the wildest and most picturesque 
solitudes, than he exclaimed, " How beautiful is 
this spot ! I would give whole cities, did I possess 
them, to purchase it !" 

His singular talents for learning were early 
shown by the avidity with which he sought out 
some of the works of Cicero which formed part of 
his father's library. These he read and enjoyed, 
while other boys of the same age could hardly be 
made to comprehend the meaning of JEsop; and 
so great a progress had he made by the time he 
was fourteen, that his father determined on send- 
ing him to Montpellier to commence his studies 
in the civil law. But his mind had become too 
deeply imbued with the love of the classics to 
relish the dry commentaries on Justinian; and 
during the three years he passed at Montpellier 
he advanced so slowly in the knowledge re-* 
quisite to his future profession, that his father 
removed him to Bologna, where he hoped the 
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superior talents of the professors would urge 
him to greater diligence. The hope, however, was 
vain; Petrarch, though using every endeavour to 
obey the wishes of his father, whom he tenderly 
loved, could neither overcome his repugnance to 
the law, nor resist the fascinations of poetry and 
eloquence. Virgil and. Cicero were his constant 
companions, and every day obtained greater influ- 
ence over his mind. Petracco, suspecting that 
this was the cause of the little improvement evi- 
dent in his legal accomplishments, went one day 
unexpectedly to Bologna, and found him in full 
enjoyment of his favourite authors, the manuscripts 
of which were spread on his table. This was too 
much for the good man's patience, and seizing the 
precious scrolls he cast them both into the fire. 
The horror of Francesco was indescribable, but as 
soon as he could recover breath he set up such 
piteous lamentations that his father, half fright- 
ened and half moved with pity, snatched the ma- 
nuscripts from the flames, and again gave them 
to his son, kindly saying, that he must read Vir- 
gil for his comfort, and Cicero as an excitement 
to pursue the study of the law with more ardour. 
The death of Petracco relieved his son from the 
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obligation, imposed by his requests, to follow a 
profession so hateful to his mind. After, there- 
fore, having spent three years at Montpellier and 
four at Bologna* without profit, he returned to 
Avignon, where the death of his mother shortly 
after filled him with the deepest affliction. His 
brother Gerard, who had studied with him at Bo- 
logna, was now his sole surviving relative and chief 
companion. Their first care, after the death of 
their parents, was to collect what little property 
they had left; but the persons in whose trust it 
was placed diminished it so much by their dis- 
honesty, that, having no other resource but the 
Church, they both embraced the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. 

Still, however, they had few means for supporting 
themselves in luxury ; but, influenced by a love of 
gallantry and the desire of being esteemed. the 
most accomplished men in Avignon, they generally 
appeared dressed in the most fashionable costume, 
and frequented the society most esteemed for its 
selectness and elegance. Petrarch reminded his 
brother, some time after they had lost their taste 
for such a course of life, how carefully they were 
accustomed to consult their looking-glass in arrang- 

• Baldelli. 
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ing their habits, the least spot on which, or the 
rumple of a fold, would have been a matter of 
serious concern; how they wore shoes, so tight, 
that it was martyrdom to walk in them; and how 
carefully they curled their hair, losing their sleep 
even to make it lie gracefully.* But while thus 
engaged in obeying the absolute laws of fashion, 
he was neither idle nor corrupt ; and his benevolence 
to his aged master, Convennole, deserves to be 
recorded in every narrative of his life. The poor 
old grammarian, after spending near seventy 
years of his existence in teaching rhetoric, was 
now shivering on the brink of the grave in almost 
abject poverty. Petrarch alone supplied him with 
the comforts necessary to his infirmities ; his purse 
was always open to him as long as any thing re- 
mained in it, and when all was spent and the old 
man wanted more, he gave him his books to pledge, 
which was the greater instance of benevolence, as 
he valued them above every thing in the world, 
and lost several through the negligence of Con- 
vennole ; among others, a copy of Cicero's treatise 
0h glory, which has been lamented by every suc- 
ceeding generation of scholars. Nor was he less 
studious than benevolent at this period* Though 

* Epistolae. Var. 27. 
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spending much of his time either in adorning his 
person or in the pleasures of society, he laboured 
assiduously during the remaining hours, and it 
was in some measure owing to the indefatigable 
perseverance with which he now cultivated the 
classics that the following age advanced so rapid- 
ly in knowledge and refinement. Manuscripts 
of the best authors were rarely to be met with, 
and of some the existence was doubtful. Pe- 
trarch, deterred by no difficulty, and having suf- 
ficient patience to support his enthusiasm, explored 
every corner where a copy of any of the classics 
might by possibility be concealed. In many in- 
stances he was successful, and his collection soon 
became considerable; while the numerous copies 
which he caused to be made, and the influence of 
his example, gave a general and permanent value 
to his exertions. 

This passion for learning when somewhat chilled, 
was revived by the exhortations he received from 
John of Florence, a distinguished scholar of the time, 
and resident in Avignon as apostolic secretary. The 
advice of this venerable man awakened reflection 
in the heart of Petrarch ; he examined the state of 
his mind, and formed serious resolutions to fill it with 
the richest treasures that could be derived from 
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study. In speaking of his opinions at this period, 
be says that he loved truth but not sects. " I am 
sometimes," he exclaims, " a Peripatetian, at others a 
Stoic, then an Academician, and then neither the 
one nor the other ; but I am at all times a Christian. 
To be a philosopher is to love wisdom; but the 
true wisdom is Jesus Christ Let us read histo- 
rians, poets, philosophers, but let us have always in 
our hearts the gospel of Christ, in which we may 
find both wisdom and happiness." 

The leisure he so earnestly sighed for, to put 
the intentions he had formed in practice, was 
scarcely to be enjoyed with his present scanty 
means of support, and he gladly accepted the offer 
of Giacomo Colonna to take him under his pro- 
tection. This excellent and accomplished man 
had been his fellow-student at Bologna, and had 
often remarked the intellectual expression of his 
countenance ; but the character which Petrarch had 
now acquired for elegance of manners and know- 
ledge of polite literature, recommended him more 
particularly to his notice, and they speedily saw 
in each other so much similarity of tastes and 
temper that their friendship promised to be as 
lasting as profitable* A branch of the Colonna 
family, the noblest and most ancient in Italy, had 
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for some time been resident at Avignon, and proud 
of his new acquaintance, Giacomo lost no time 
in introducing him to his relatives, whom he had 
the pleasure to see as much delighted with him 
as he was himself. Thus freed from the embar- 
rassments which threatened him, Petrarch conti- 
nued his studies with new vigour and additional 
success. 

Till he reached his twenty-third year, his life 
was undisturbed by any passion but that of 
literary ambition, or his hatred of the vices and 
follies which characterized the age, and more 
especially the place of his present residence ; but 
he was now to follow the steps of his great prede- 
cessor and countryman, and become a lover. It 
was on the sixth of April 1327, that he first be- 
held Laura, destined to receive so much glory 
from his genius, and to merit, perhaps, all the 
poetical fame she has enjoyed for the direction she 
gave his talents. The church of St. Claire, in 
Avignon, was the place of this meeting, both hav- 
ing been drawn thither by the ceremonies of the 
church, it being Good Friday, or the Monday of 
Passion-week. Laura was then in the twentieth 
year of her age and endowed with all the charms 
of her sex. 
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- Petrarch, has enabled us to picture the features 
and person of his mistress, but neither he, nor any 
of his contemporaries, left sufficient evidence re- 
specting her family or connexions, to prevent their 
being long the subject of controversy. With- 
out entering into the details of these disputes 
it is sufficient to state that she was the daughter 
of Audibert de Noves ; that both her own family 
and that of her husband were among the most 
noble in Avignon, and that her mother, who had 
been left a widow about the year 1320, persuaded 
her to marry, at a very early age, Ugo di Sade, 
and thus avoid the many suitors whom her beauty 
and large dowry were likely to attract.* 

The husband of Laura was few years older 
than herself, but is generally represented as of a 
morose and unaffectionate disposition. The passion, 
however, which Petrarch had conceived for her was 
met with the coldness and reserve which became 
.her condition. His prayers and addresses, whether 
uttered in the real language of youthful ardour, or 
the figurative eloquence of poetry, obtained him no 
encouragement from the object of his attentions; 
and the jealousy of Ugo, who is described as not 
at ail wanting in that ungracious quality, was not 

* Abbl de Sade. 
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near so formidable to the lover's hopes as the pure 
and serene virtue of his wife. Thus convinced, 
from the earliest period of his attachment, that 
Laura must be to him but as a beautiful vision of 
the imagination, he learned by degrees to content 
himself with casually meeting her on the prome- 
nades and in other places of public assembly, his 
sole delight consisting in describing her charms, 
and in developing in verse the mysteries of his 
passion. 

The letters, in which he is supposed to have 
given a more particular account of the manner in 
which he passed his life, while under the first 
influences of love, he destroyed ; and we are thus 
left without any means of determining what 
events occurred between his meeting Laura in 
April 1327, to his leaving Avignon in 1830. The 
loss, however, is probably not a great one. The 
circumstances of a young man's life, occupied with 
a fruitless passion one day, and with books another, 
are seldom very interesting: and, from a letter 
which Cino of Pistoia wrote to him about this pe- 
riod, it would seem that he was making as little 
progress in the career of ambition as of love. "My 
dear Francis," says the good Professor, after speak- 
ing of Petrarch's unfortunate love of poetry, " I 
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have many times deplored your blindness. I have 
often prayed the Lord to lead you back to a more 
profitable course of life, or to destroy the recollec- 
tion of you in my mind. I can never think of you, 
and think of you I do night and day, without re- 
penting that I ever loved you so much. In one 
word, you must be yourself again, and change your 
manner of living, or I hope I shall never again hear 
of a man so unworthy of having been my pupil. I 
had prepared a solemn discourse for your promo- 
tion to the degree of doctor. I wished to do you 
an honour which I had never rendered to any one 
else,— but the gods have not heard my vows : your 
studies and my labours have been all in vain. What 
efforts, what toil, are all lost ! How can you suffer 
yourself to be deceived by false appearances? 
What can the family to whom you trust procure 
you, although it be very illustrious and very noble ? 
Who will repay you for that which you will lose ? 
Might you not have lived honourably at Avignon, 
in the court of the Pope, with the title of Juriscon- 
sult? But I have, perhaps, said too much. I fear 
my friendship has carried me too far. If you re- 
tain any of your former sentiments of respect for 
your master, give these counsels such a place in 
your heart, as his friendship merits. May the 
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Lord induce you to return to the studies which you 
have forsaken ! This would be a great consolation 
to me, and a great happiness to you," 

But Petrarch conceived that, notwithstanding the 
affectionate warnings of Cino, he should be better 
providing for his future as well as present respecta- 
bility by continuing to cultivate the friendship of 
the Colonni, than by the study of the law. When 
his friend and patron, therefore, Giacomo Colonna, 
went to take possession of his new Bishopric of 
Lombes, a little, romantic town, not far from the 
Pyrenees, he determined on accompanying him 
thither* In this retreat they passed the summer, 
employing themselves in study and converse, and 
returning to Avignon well pleased with their short 
freedom from its turmoils and dissipation. 

Immediately on their return, Petrarch was in- 
troduced by his friend the Bishop, to the Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, a man as remarkable for his 
plain and simple habits as for his hospitality and 
liberal kindness to persons of talent. The ge- 
nius and learning of our poet quickly rendered him 
agreeable to this noble churchman, and he was re- 
ceived as a constant inmate of his palace. Here 
he enjoyed the society, not only of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Avignon, but of all the illustrious 
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strangers, among others, of the celebrated Richard 
of Bury, Ambassador from Edward III., who fre- 
quented the Pontifical court. To Stephen Co- 
lonna, the father of his patron, he owed his in- 
creasing admiration for Italy and its venerable capi- 
tal ; and, while conversing with this old patrician, 
his mind became inspired with the resolution to 
visit, as speedily as possible, and do all in his 
power to honour, the land of his nativity. 

The esteem in which the character of Petrarch 
was held by the Cardinal may be understood from 
an anecdote, which he has himself related in one 
of his epistles. A great dispute having arisen be* 
tween the persons attached to Giovanni, many 
of them took arms, and proceeded to acts of dan- 
gerous violence. To discover the immediate offen- 
ders in the quarrel, the Cardinal put all the mem- 
bers of his household to their oath, but when Pe- 
trarch came in his turn to declare his innocence, he 
closed the book, saying, " Oh! as for you, Petrarch, 
your word is sufficient 1" 

The passion he had conceived for Laura was 
not at all diminished by his journey to Lombes ; 
and neither the conversation of his intelligent 
friends, the study of philosophy, nor the desire 
with which he was inspired to render himself 
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worthy of the favour he received, could divert 
his mind -from its overpowering influence. Laura 
and poetry were the sole possessors of his heart ; 
and, while the one was the object of his constant 
pursuit in society, the other employed all his hours 
of leisure and retirement. The sonnets, supposed 
to have been composed about this period, are not 
among the best productions of his muse ; but such 
was the fame they acquired him, that he began to 
be regarded, both in France and Italy, as a poet 
of the highest promise. 

Strong, however, as was the impression which 
love had made upon his mind, it had not destroy- 
ed the patriotic enthusiasm he nourished for his 
country. The political events which took place at 
this period, were such as to move the most indif- 
ferent spectator. In the year 1332, the King of 
Bohemia, in conjunction with the Pope, determined 
on the invasion of Italy, and Petrarch beheld with 
indignation the arrival of that monarch at Avignon, 
to consult on the measures necessary for the enter- 
prize. At the beginning of 1333 the King entered 
Italy, and our poet, regarding his country as al- 
ready enslaved, exclaimed, " Has not Italy still the 
same arms, the same weapons with which she con- 
quered the universe? I tremble for my country. 
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Separated from her by the ocean, I see the storm 
which threatens her, and seems to expose her to 
certain shipwreck." To the great joy of the pa- 
triot, his fears proved vain, the invaders suffering 
defeat every step they advanced beyond the Alps. 
Shortly after these occurrences, Petrarch resolved 
to seek relief from the agitations of love in travel ; 
and, after some resistance from his patrons, obtain- 
ed leave of absence to visit Germany, and thence 
to proceed to Rome. Only two of the letters which 
he wrote to the Cardinal during his journey are in 
existence, but they sufficiently attest the activity 
of his mind, and with how much acuteness and care 
he made his observations. " Eager," says he, in a 
letter dated Aix-la-Chapelle, "to see and know 
every thing, I have passed some time in endeavour- 
ing to separate the true from the false, struck, as 
I often am, with astonishment and admiration. 
When the day has not been sufficient for my re- 
searches, I have employed a part of the night: 
by doing thus, by seeing and reflecting, I flatter 
myself I have learned to distinguish truth from 
fable in the history of this great city." Again : 
" In the course of my journey, I have seen, it must 
be confessed, many excellent things. I have ex- 
amined with care the manners and customs of the 
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countries through which I have passed. I have 
compared them with our own, and have seen no- 
thing which leads me to regret that I was horn in 
Italy. On the contrary, the farther I travel, the 
more I love, the more I admire my country. If 
Plato thanked the gods for having been born in 
Greece, bow much gratitude do we not owe to 
Heaven for having given us Italy for our country? 
There is not a Greek who would have the assur- 
ance to say, that it is better to be born in Greece 
than in Italy : it would be the same as to say, that 
it is better to be born in chains than on a throne. 
Before Rome existed, the fourth part of Italy, 
waste and desert, was peopled by Greeks, who gave 
it the appellation of Magna Grcecva. What name 
would they not have given it, after the Romans had 
destroyed Corinth, ravaged iEtolia, taken Argos, 
Mycaenae, and the other cities of Greece ; vanquish- 
ed Pyrrhus, triumphed over the kings of Mace- 
donia, &c? In truth, it must be better to be an 
Italian than a Greek. I do not think any of them 
would dispute the point with me." 

On setting out from Avignon, Petrarch had 
agreed to return to that city before proceeding to 
Italy, as the Bishop of Lombes awaited him in 
order that they might visit Rome in company* 
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After, therefore, passing through part of Germany, 
and traversing the forest of Ardennes, considered 
in that age an enterprize of no ordinary danger, he 
arrived at Lyons on the fourth of August. He was 
there met by a servant of the Cardinal's, from whom 
he learnt with surprise and regret that the bishop 
had already set out from Avignon for Rome. The 
letter which he immediately dispatched to his 
friend expressed how much he was affected at this 
circumstance. " I know not," says he, " what name 
to give either you or your unkind treatment of 
me. Shall I say you have forgotten your promise ? 
I know you never forget any thing. That you have 
no regard for those who are attached to you ? No- 
thing is so contrary to your character. Shall I say 
that you have broken your faith ? Your veracity 
is too well known. What then ? I must leave it to 
you — you must be both the accused, the witness, 
and the judge. Answer me this then, afflicted as 
I am. Why are you- at Rome while I am in France ? 
What have I done that I should deserve to be thus 
separated from you? Have you rejected me as 
a useless burthen? Does my company displease 
you ? You must decide these questions : but since 
sorrow and adversity compel me to boast, I will 
tell you, even with the permission of Laelius and 
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your other friends, that there is no one whose so- 
ciety is more agreeable to you than mine, or which 
is fitter for your station. Perhaps you fear that I 
should betray your secrets ? But have you found 
me betraying any of those you have entrusted to 
me ? Can you reproach me with any indiscretion ? 
Even with the slightest imprudence ? No person, 
I venture to say, can keep a secret better than I : 
in ancient times they would have given me a place 
in the senate, or among the priests of Ceres. We 
read that among the ancient Persians nothing was 
more sacred than fidelity — nothing fairer than si- 
lence — nothing more disgraceful than loquacity: 
the first they kept with death; the second they 
punished by death. But perhaps you are un- 
willing to interrupt me in my pursuits ? Of what 
use is it that I have lived with you, if you do 
not know that I am not like the people of whom 
Horace speaks, who, extending their views to the 
future, embrace a thousand projects at One time ; 
or of courtiers, who, meting out their souls, make 
court to every body, and love no one. We are 
often deceived in judging of ourselves, and I may 
perhaps estimate myself falsely : but of this I am 
sure, that I desire to be of the number of those 
philosophers who wish for nothing. I have never 
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desired to please a great many persons, knowing 
that he who seeks to be like the few, will be 
hated of the many. In you. are centered all my 
hopes and expectations. You wish perhaps to let 
me see that they have been ill-placed ! If so, I 
ought to thank you for having now informed me of it, 
but allowed me to depart without saying any thing* 
instead of letting me learn it from either looks or 
words which might have too much mortified me; 
but if you only wished to try me, and to re-awaken 
my zeal, I confess I am not sufficiently strong to 
endure such a trial." * He then supposes that the 
cause of his friend's conduct may possibly have 
been a wish to save him from the fatigues or dan- 
ger of the journey, and argues against this idea by 
citing all the instances of courage and patience he 
had given during his journey to Lombes, and in 
that which he had just completed, concluding his 
epistle with expressions of the strongest anxiety 
about the answer, which he should expect at Avig- 
non. On reaching that city, he had the satisfac- 
tion to learn that his friend had been obliged by 
urgent necessity to set out for Rome before his 
return, the contest which the Colonni were at 
that time waging with their powerful rivals the 

* Epist. Fam. lib. i. Ep. 5. 
VOL. I. F 
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Ursini rendering his presence in the capital of the 
utmost importance. , 

Absence had neither diminished the fervour of 
Petrarch's love, nor the virtuous resolution of 
Laura. His melancholy, therefore, which he had 
hoped to cure by change of scene and occu- 
pation, remained the samej and his sole relief con- 
sisted' in the expectations which the Pope allow- 
ed him to form that the Court would be shortly 
removed to Rome ; but on the death of John, this 
hope, so dear to Petrarch, was destroyed. Be- 
nedict XII., shortly after ascending the pontifical 
throne, determined on erecting a palace at Avig- 
non, and to make that city his permanent residence. 
If our poet, however, was disappointed by this cir- 
cumstance, he subsequently gained through it a 
portrait of Laura from the hand of the celebrated 
painter Sanese Simone Memmi, employed by the 
Pope in the decorations of his new palace.* 

It is to this period also we are to assign the 
commencement of his visits to Vaucluse, for which 
he had expressed so great an admiration in his 
earliest youth, and which the state of his feelings 
now rendered peculiarly attractive. In his travels 
he had wandered with delight over the most so- 

* Baldelli. 
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litary tracts of country; the gloom of forests, the 
most deserted plains, the wildest and most rocky 
valleys, giving him more pleasure than gay and 
splendid cities ; and though naturally timid and 
averse to enterprise, he passed through several 
dangerous provinces without company or protec- 
tion. In the vale of Vaucluse he found a solitude 
as complete as that of more distant wilds, and 
that mixture of gloom and beauty which favours 
by turns the indulgence of passion and the visita- 
tions of fancy- This retreat, which was already 
famous for the singular attractions of its scenery, 
but has been rendered so much more so by Petrarch, 
is situated at the foot of Monte Ventoso, and is 
watered by the river Sorga, which here divides 
itself into several streams. Precipitous rocks rise 
around its fountain, which thus protected and 
being singularly pure and limpid, might well seem 
to' a poetic eye to have something sacred in its 
waters. Soon after the stream overflows the chasm 
into which the spring empties, itself, it is hurled 
down the rocky heights with a fearful noise, which 
strangely contrasts with the perfect silence and tran- 
quillity of the basin in which the waters are col- 
lected. Above this bed of the fountain swells a cliff 
of prodigious height, the dark and sterile sides of 

f 2 
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which throw a constant shade over the waters; 
at its base it opens into a double cavern, which, 
when the stream is low, can be entered, and to 
which few other spots in the world may be com- 
pared for gloom and desolateness. A degree of 
mystery also attends the fountain, which increases 
the solemnity of the scene. It has never, it is 
said, been fathomed, but rising without noise 
or bubble, seems to have its origin in the very 
foundations of the globe. The small patches of 
ground left open among the cliffs are luxuriously 
fertile, and are covered, or at least were so in the 
time of Petrarch, with olives, and the richest ve- 
getation. In the distance, a wide and delicious 
prospect opposes itself to the rude rocks which 
occupy nearly the whole valley of Vaucluse, and 
the dews and frequent showers for which the 
neighbourhood is noted, temper the summer heats 
so as to render it constantly cool and fragrant. 

His friend, the Bishop of Lombes, was in the 
mean time actively engaged at Rome in the strug- 
gles of his family. Petrarch continued to corre- 
spond with him, and express his earnest desire 
to join him in the capital. The complaints how- 
ever, which he made respecting the sufferings 
of his heart, were answered by the good prelate 
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in a style which proved him, like a good church- 
man, to be sceptical on all such subjects. " Your 
Laura," says he, in a letter written to him in the year 
1335, " is but a phantom which your imagination 
has created, that you may have a subject on which 
to exercise your muse, and make yourself a name. 
Your verses, your love, your sighs, all are but a 
fiction with you, and if there be any thing what- 
ever real in the matter, it is not your passion for 
Laura, but your wish for the laurel, after which 
both your studies and your works prove you are 
striving. I have been your dupe too long. You 
have pretended that you wish to visit Rome. I 
have expected you there with great delight ; but 
my eyes are at length opened; I understand your 
deceit, yet I cannot help loving you, and wishing 
you to love me in return." In reply to the part 
of the letter which we have quoted, Petrarch says, 
" Would to Heaven that Laura were only an ima- 
ginary person, and that my love were but a jest ! 
Alas ! it is a madness which it would be difficult 
long to feign. And what extravagance would it 
not be to play such a farce ! It is possible, perhaps, 
to imitate the action, the voice, and gesture of a 
sick man, but can his look and appearance be 
copied ? How many times have you not seen me 
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pale and trembling with affliction ? I know, how- 
ever, that you are but employing against me your 
favourite instrument of irony ; and it becomes you 
well ; you yield not to any one — not even to So- 
crates himself; but I hope to cure this malady; 
time will do it, I trust ; and that Saint Augustine 
whom I also only seem to love, will furnish me 
with weapons against a Laura who exists not" M. 
the Abbe de Sade observes in respect to the letter 
to which this is an answer, " that it is one of those 
on which some writers have attempted to found 
the absurd opinion that Laura was not a real 
person, a notion which the letter of the bishop 
is amply sufficient to confute." He at length set 
out on his proposed journey into Italy, and the 
first sight of its coast inspired one of the best 
and most elevated productions of his muse.* At 
Capranica he passed some time with Orso, Count 
of Anguillara, who had married a sister of the 
Cardinal, and treated our poet with the greatest 
hospitality, till the bishop and some other friends 
arrived to conduct him in safety to Rome. His re- 
sidence there furnished him with continual occupa- 
tion, and he traversed every scene of classic renown 
in company with the venerable Giovanni da S. Vito, 

* Son. LI. 
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whose enthusiasm made him equal to support the 
fatigue of attending his youthful companion. He 
returned to Avignon in 1337, and formed, it ap- 
pears, a connexion with some lady of that city, by 
whom he had a son, who lived to the age of twenty- 
four, and gave his father no little trouble by the 
occasional untowardness of his disposition. He 
had also another child, a daughter, whether by 
the same person is uncertain, but she proved his ' 
greatest consolation and support during his declin- 
ing years. 

Finding himself still tormented with ceaseless 
inquietude, which he in vain attempted to cure 
by plunging into pleasure, he retired to Vaucluse, 
and bade adieu to the world and all the objects 
which had once inspired his ambition, but were 
now rendered unfascinating by his engrossing 
passion for Laura. The life he had determined to 
lead in his retirement was that of a hermit, 
and he only made provision, therefore, for sup- 
plying the immediate necessities of nature. He 
was there, he says, to make war with his senses ; 
and his eyes, which had been so long attracted with 
useless vanities, should behold only the firma- 
ment, the rocks, and the water, instead of glit- 
tering jewels, and purple and ivory. The cottage 
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he inhabited was adjoining that of an old fisherman, 
whose wife was his sole attendant, so swarthy 
and ill-favoured a being that she might have been 
taken for a native of the Libyan deserts. These 
were his neighbours, and his only companion was 
a dog. But he found ample employment for his 
thoughts as he wandered through the valley think- 
ing of his Laura; and when he returned to his 
little dwelling, he consoled himself with those 
mute but most faithful friends, his books. From 
them he derived light and comfort, some furnish- 
ing him with rules how to live well, others con- 
soling him with the relation of noble actions and 
stirring events ; and those of another class instruct- 
ing him in the sciences. 

Amid these occupations he passed day after day, 
and week after week, keeping silence from morning 
till night, and hearing no other sounds but the 
bleating of sheep, the singing of birds, or the 
murmurs of the fountain as it streamed among the 
rocks. Nor was his diet unfitting for this retired 
mode of living. The coarse bread of the fisher- 
man was the staple of his meals, and his greatest 
luxury a few figs or almonds. 

He was not, however, entirely forsaken by his 
friends. Among those who came most frequently 
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to visit him in his retreat was Guido Settimo, who 
had been educated with him, and had always che- 
rished for him the most lively regard. Another 
of his acquaintances who manifested a similar 
affection for him was Philip Cabassole, Bishop of 
Cavaillon, in which diocese Vaucluse was situated, 
a man of great learning and ability, and deserving 
the respect which Petrarch had conceived for 
him ; a rare praise when virtue had so little con- 
cern in the elevation of churchmen,* 

While thus enjoying the solitude of Vaucluse, 
Petrarch continued to compose numerous sonnets, 
and not forgetting the grand literary projects with 
which he had sought retirement, f he began a 
history of Rome in Latin, which was to embrace 
the long period that intervened between the foun- 
dation of the city and the reign of the Emperor 
Titus. To this undertaking, and the ideas of Ro- 
man grandeur with which it filled his mind, was 
owing another, namely, a Latin epic, intended to ce- 
lebrate the actions of Scipio Africanus, and of which 
he produced a considerable portion in a few months, 
to the delight of his admiring, but, in this instance, 
ill-judging friends. Vaucluse, indeed, was for 
many, and those the best years of his life, the 

* Baldelli. ♦ Ginguene. 
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grand scene of his literary labours ; " the history 
would be a long one," says he, in one of his epistles, 
" should I attempt to relate all I did there ; this, 
however, I may say, that whatever works I shall 
leave behind me were either done, commenced, or 
conceived there."* 

But his solitary mode of life, though productive 
of occasional tranquillity, was not calculated to 
procure him any permanent relief, and he was 
sometimes so oppressed with melancholy that his 
health grew daily worse, and he was tempted 
to pray for death. While his mind was in this 
state of agitation he appealed from his books to 
religion, but his heated imagination not suffering 
him to contemplate truth in her own simple ma- 
jesty, he was near falling a victim to the visionary 
dogmas which were then in vogue. Denis de Ro- 
bertis was his principal guide in the study of theo- 
logy, and if we are to believe the declarations of 
his contemporaries,^ there were few churchmen of 
either that or any previous age who excelled him 
in variety of learning and talent. Petrarch first 
became acquainted with him, it is supposed, at 
Paris, during his sojourn in which city he con- 
fessed to him the violent passion with which he 

* Epist. ad post. 
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was enchained.* But whether the advice of this 
.learned divine was unfitted to make an impression 
on the mind of a man like our poet, or that it was 
attended to for a brief period and then forgotten, 
certain it is that Petrarch profited less than might 
have been expected from his counsels. The gloom 
of his spirit refusing to yield to the suggestions of 
his faith, his love continued to glow with the same 
fervour as ever, and his meditations on subjects of 
religion became tinged with the impressions of his 
fancy. 

It appears that though Petrarch confined him- 
self almost constantly to the neighbourhood of 
his cottage or the environs of the valley, he was 
sometimes tempted to visit Avignon, not more 
than fifteen miles distant, during which visits 
he often met Laura; but thinking to" avoid the 
temptation to which he had exposed himself, he 
would either turn round or pass her quickly on 
the other side of the street. However pure and 
honourable Laura was in her heart, she is said to 
have considered this conduct as neither necessary 
nor becoming; and one day when they acciden- 
tally met she regarded him with a look more tender 
and compassionate than customary. The same mark 

• Abb6 de Sade. 
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of kindness was again and again repeated, and he 
forgot every resolution he had formed to oblite- 
rate her image from his heart. His sonnets 
breathed more of hope than they had hitherto 
done, and he even felt sufficiently encouraged to 
determine that he would no longer shun so timidly 
the presence of one from whose looks he derived 
such happiness. An opportunity occurred for his 
putting this resolution into practice. Meeting 
the object of his passion he approached her re- 
spectfully, and with an air which was intended to 
express the most profound regard, but the first 
word of his salutation had hardly escaped his lips 
when Laura hastened abruptly away, prohibiting 
him from ever again addressing her. Deeply affect* 
ed by this rebuke, he fell dangerously ill, and it was 
not till he once more saw a smile on the face of 
Laura that he was restored to health. 

The evidence, however, on which this relation 
of Laura's conduct depends, is too slight to guide 
us to a right estimate of her character. ' She de- 
sired,* says the Abbe* de Sade, ' to be loved by Pe- 
trarch, but never to hear him speak of his love. 
She treated him with the greatest rigour when he 
attempted to tell his passion, but when she saw 
him despairing and ready to abandon all hope, 
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she reanimated him by some slight favour, a 
look or a single word. This alternative, of great 
punishments and little favours, so distinctly indi- 
cated in Petrarch's poems, is the key to Laura's 
whole conduct.' It was by this artifice, called by 
our author an innocent one, but not altogether, 
perhaps, deserving such an epithet, that she con- 
trived, he says, to hold in captivity for more than 
twenty years a man of the most ardent and im* 
petuous disposition, and without making even the 
smallest sacrifice of her honour. Those, concludes 
he, who would understand Petrarch aright ought 
never to lose sight of this circumstance. 

Supposing, indeed, that Petrarch wrote a sonnet 
for each variation which he thought he could dis- 
cover in Laura's countenance, the theory of this 
excellent biographer may be correct; but with 
great respect for the ingenuity with which he has 
thus formed a perfect chronicle of his hero's love, 
it may be reasonably doubted whether the sonnets 
admit of so absolute and close an application. 
That the lover might in his visits to Avignon, 
and his meetings with Laura in public places, 
watch her very earnestly, is not unlikely; that 
she did not always appear with the same frown 
or the same smile on her countenance is still more 
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probable. It is also equally possible that Petrarch 
might be affected according to the chance expres- 
sion which her features wore; but it is almost 
more than theorizing to assert that each sonnet 
may be taken out of its place and so arranged as 
to form, with its companions, a sort of chronolo- 
gical table from which, having put them into 
prose, we may write a veritable history of the loves 
of Laura and Petrarch. 

There is something, however, so pleasing in 
every discovery which tends to prove that the in- 
spiration of poetry, and true, fervent feeling are the 
same, that we might fairly be tempted to leave the 
Abbess theory untouched; but it involves a more 
serious question than that respecting the truth of 
the poet's sentiments at the moment he was writing. 
Supposing de Sade to be correct in his explication 
of the sonnets, Laura is proved beyond question to 
have been one of the greatest and most perfect co- 
quettes that ever existed. Her ingenuity in so duly 
apportioning her smiles and frowns, — the keenness 
of her penetration in discovering the true state of 
the poet's feelings, and the selfish indifference with 
which she seems to have sacrificed his peace to 
her pride, would bespeak a sterner appellation 
than coquetry; but the exquisite delicacy in which 
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Petrarch himself placed the chief beauty of Laura, 
renders us unwilling to suppose that she was so 
hackneyed in the vulgarest arts of her townswo- 
men* Avignon was remarkable for the almost 
rude licentiousness of its inhabitants; but it was 
for the most angelic purity both of manners and 
sentiments, and for a modesty which gave her 
whole figure the air of a Madonna, that she was 
beloved so passionately by our poet It is difficult 
to believe that this attractive sweetness of de- 
meanour, which preserved her image fresh and 
unsullied in her lover's mind to his latest day, 
could have been kept unmarred had she exer- 
cised so much art Nor is it likely, we may 
add, if her purpose had been so decidedly to hold 
Petrarch in her trammels for the gratification of her 
pride, that he could have failed to discover some 
sign of her intentions, which, it is not improbable, 
would have broken the spell with which admiration 
of her modest beauty had at first possessed his 
soul. He was neither unacquainted with the 
world, nor unskilled in the knowledge of the fe- 
male heart ; he had suffered too much, if his love 
was real, not to seize on the discovery of Laura's 
coquetry as an argument to forget her ; and if he 
only wanted an object on which to bestow immor- 
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tality by his verses, or by a pretended passion for 
whom he might acquire the name of a devoted 
lover, Laura would have had no occasion to prac- 
tise any art against him, and if she had, a reputed 
coquette would have been the least suited of all 
women for the etherial portraitures of Francesco. 

The year 1339 was diversified by several circum- 
stances which tended, in some measure, to abstract 
his thoughts from Laura. It was about this period 
that the learned Monk Bernardo Barlaam arrived at 
Avignon as the Ambassador of the Greek Emperor 
Andronicus. The immediate object of his mission 
was to treat with the Pope respecting a settlement 
of the much agitated dispute respecting the keeping 
of Easter, to which was mainly owing the schism 
between the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Christian Church. The efforts of the Ambassador 
were fruitless; but his visit to the place of Pe- 
trarch's residence was of great use to the latter, as 
it afforded him an opportunity of gaining instruc- 
tion in the Greek language, which had, for many 
years, been an object of his earnest desire. Bar- 
laam, though not a native of Greece, was highly ac- 
complished in all the learning of that country.* The 
veneration which Petrarch evinced for the poets 
and philosophers, whose glory he seemed to feel as 

* Tiraboschi. 
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in part belonging to himself, won his favour, and 
the talents he discovered in his new acquaintance 
secured his lasting friendship. During his stay at 
Avignon, Petrarch spent a great portion of his time 
in his company, seizing with avidity the precious 
opportunity for initiating himself in the know- 
ledge of Homer and Plato. In return for the in- 
structions of Barlaam, he gave him lessons in Latin, 
of which language the Ambassador had only an im- 
perfect knowledge. But the ill success which at- 
tended the discussions at the Pontifical court, se- 
parated these erudite men before they had either 
of them derived the profit they would otherwise 
have received from their intercourse. They how- 
ever parted delighted with the learning and good 
qualities of each other, and Petrarch is supposed 
to have derived from his short study with Barlaam, 
that tincture of Platonism with which he was so 
fond of imbuing both his prose and verse, and, as it 
seems, both his heart and imagination. 

About this period, also, his old friend and spi- 
ritual adviser, Denis de Robertis, arrived at Avig- 
non, and renewed his exhortations, though with 
as little effect as before. But, though he made 
less impression by his excellent counsel than he 
desired, he was regarded by his pupil with the 
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greatest veneration, and returned his attachment 
by several instances of parental kindness. On 
leaving Avignon for Naples, he promised to re- 
commend him to King Robert, whose learning and 
virtues made him respected by all the learned 
men of Europe. Denis fulfilled his promise, and 
the King, already acquainted with the genius of 
Petrarch, wrote to him shortly after, and requested 
his advice respecting an epitaph he had composed 
for the tomb of a favourite niece, who died when 
young. The following passage from Petrarch's 
answer to this letter is too remarkable to be 
passed over. 

" I envy the fate of this niece, whose epitaph 
you have deigned to send me. Taken away in the 
flower of her age and of her beauty ; universally 
regretted in the kingdom where she was born, and 
which had the glory of possessing her, she appears 
to me happy, not only because she enjoys the hap- 
piness of eternal life, but because you have ren- 
dered her immortal by your eulogium. How would 
any one dare to say she is dead, whom God has 
rendered immortal in Heaven, and King Robert on 
earth ! Can any thing be more glorious than this 
twofold life ? What happiness to owe both the one 
and the other to those who are the greatest in 
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Heaven and on earth? Your epitaph will make 
the memory of your niece to pass to posterity 
with your own : she will always live with you and 
the greatest men of all ages. People will say of 
her as Alexander did of Achilles, How happy is 
she to have had her praises sung by so great a 
poet? But I fear to weary you with too long a 
letter. The elegant brevity of yours warns me to 
conclude. I pray that Heaven may preserve a 
head so precious as yours, and crowned as it is 
with the laurels of both Mars and Apollo." 

It is not easy to determine whether this lan- 
guage resulted from the ready adulation of an ex- 
perienced courtier, or from the genuine feeling of 
admiration with, which the character of Robert had 
inspired the writer. To whichever cause we ascribe 
the gross and disgusting flattery of such a letter, 
it is equally repulsive to a modern English ear, 
whether we place ourselves in the situation of the 
giver or the receiver. There appears, however, some 
reason to believe that Petrarch was not guilty of 
more than a seeming offence against the manli- 
ness and truth of a scholar and moralist. The 
King of Naples deserved that respect should be 
paid him ; and the best argument that can be ad- 
vanced as a proof that Petrarch only meant to 
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evince his honour for him as a patron of letters, is 
the indifference with which he treated the splen- 
dours and temptations of courts, even in his earlier 
years — it being only the learned and philosophical 
friends of the Colonni, and the members of that 
noble family, for whom he ever evinced the small- 
est regard. The sole temptation which could have 
made him the flatterer of King Robert, was his 
strong desire to obtain a wide literary reputation. 
Naples was, at that time, the resort of the most 
illustrious scholars. The Sovereign himself was 
not only their patron, but aimed at the highest ce- 
lebrity as a poet and philosopher. Whoever had 
the good fortune to acquire his esteem, and receive 
his praise, possessed a passport to the world at large; 
and it was, therefore, with emulous anxiety that all 
men of promising talents sought introductions to 
his court. It is, consequently, doubtful whether 
Petrarch did not allow himself to pen the flaring 
compliments he paid the King with the hope of 
ensuring his attention — a weakness from which an 
eulogist would gladly prove him to have been free, 
but of which the biographer can scarcely with 
honesty acquit him. 

The letter, however, which he wrote about the 
same time, in answer to one from Denis de Robertis, 
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may contribute to throw farther light on the subject, 
as it contains the very highest praises of the King, 
given, it is possible, without any idea of their meet- 
ing the eye of the Monarch. " When I think of 
him," says he, "lam accustomed to admire, not so 
much his diadem as his manners ; not so much his 
sovereignty as his mind. They only are kings who 
can rule themselves as well as their subjects. 
Kings are, therefore, much rarer than the multi- 
tude supposes. We should see very few sceptres 
and crowns, if it were only true kings that bore 
them. It is a folly to give the name to men who 
axe the slaves of their passions, who have no power 
over themselves, and who more resemble brutes 
than human creatures. It is a great thing to be a 
king — a very little one to be only called so. The 
mere honour of the station makes others only 
dreaded; but Robert is truly glorious, for he go- 
verns himself, and affords an example of unequalled 
patience and moderation I" In the same letter he 
informed his friend that he had fully resolved to 
follow him to Naples without delay, and that he 
hoped to find there that reward of his labours, in 
the kindness of the King, which he had so long 
been desirous of obtaining. 

The introduction he had thus secured to the 
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most powerful member of the literary republic — the 
fame which his poems and learning had acquired 
him, both in Italy and France, and his ambition, — 
equal in strength to his passion for Laura — all 
tended to make this year a memorable epoch in 
his life, while the customs of the age contributed 
to spur his ambition forward to attempts which the 
retiring character of his disposition would otherwise 
have prevented him from making. 

Learning at its revival, like all other novelties, 
was an object of wonder and admiration. It was 
a new sun in the moral hemisphere, and even those 
who could not understand either whence it derived 
its brightness, or in what its precise glory con- 
sisted, were led to regard the elect few who un- 
derstood its mysteries with veneration, and even 
awe. The ability to trace back the course of 
things to ages the most remote — to describe the 
manners of generations that had, till now, been 
swept away from men's memories — to bring back 
even the mighty spirits of the olden time, and re- 
veal what they thought and saw in the days of in- 
spiration — this was, indeed, a wonderful power to 
people who had not been made familiar with such 
things by the universal diffusion of books and know- 
ledge — and those who exercised it were not un- 
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worthy of the high honour which they received. 
They were, many of them, believed to have the 
faculty of changing the course of nature— of fore- 
telling events, and making the powers of other 
worlds obedient to their will. But the admiration 
which this belief acquired for them with the vul- 
gar, was not so high as that which they deserved 
for what they did in reality. They exercised a 
magic, but it was that which the Providence of 
Heaven had taught them ; and, instead of merely 
commanding the spirits of the deep to do their 
temporary bidding, they bound them in the ever- 
lasting bonds of truth and science. 

But the vague, though vivid admiration of learn- 
ed men, and especially of poets, which prevailed 
among the populace, led to the institution of cus- 
toms which might be suited to their comprehension, 
and figure by the splendour of shows and cere- 
monies, the intellectual excellence which in itself 
they were unable to apprehend.' To this, probably, 
was owing the public crowning of poets, which was 
supposed to invest him who obtained that honour 
with a superiority to all his less favoured contem- 
poraries. The usage, however, had for a conside- 
rable time been neglected, and Petrarch could 
find, perhaps, only classical examples for the 
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custom, he wished to see re-established in his fa- 
vour. But it may not be an improbable supposi- 
tion, that the gay festivals of the Provencals first 
inspired him with the idea of attempting to revive 
the coronation of poets. In his journey to Lombes 
with the Bishop, he is said to have been present 
et one of the contests for the golden violet, 
and to have been greatly delighted with the dis- 
play. At any rate, there was something so similar 
in the two institutions, that he might, without any 
extravagant vanity, desire to see his own Italy re* 
new a custom which might make her poets equally 
honourable in the eyes of men as those of Pro* 
vence. There is no doubt that this was one of his 
strongest motives for his using so many exertions 
on the subject, and that the supposition of his 
wishing to be crowned with laurel, because he loved 
Laura, is wholly puerile and unfounded. 

But whatever were the motives by which he 
was instigated, Petrarch left no means unemployed 
to obtain the honour of being publicly crowned* 
To this end, as we have seen, he carefully culti- 
vated the acquaintances of the great and the in- 
fluential; and impelled by the same motive pur- 
sued his studies with the ardour of a young man 
labouring for academical conquests. So closely 
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indeed did he apply himself that his friends 
trembled for his health, and the Bishop of Cavail- 
lon, obtaining the key of his study, locked up 
his books, prohibiting his reading or writing for 
ten days. Petrarch was obliged to yield an un- 
willing obedience to the prelate; but the first 
day of hiB literary lent seemed longer to him 
than a year, the second he suffered a violent head- 
ache from morning to night, and the third he was 
attacked with symptoms of a fever, which the 
bishop seeing, desisted from attempting to cure 
him by depriving him of his books. In a letter 
written about this time, in which he describes 
his manner of living, he says that he devoted six 
hours to sleep, and two to supplying the necessary 
wants of nature ; but that even during his meals he 
either read or dictated. While walking or travel- 
ling he had his mind occupied in designing or 
making additions to some poem or other work : he 
never went into the country without taking a pen 
and paper with him, and he would often rise in 
the middle of the night, and write down without 
a light the thoughts which came into his mind. 

At length the day arrived for reaping the reward 
of all these toils and exertions. While walking 
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in his orchard at Vaucluse on the morning of the 
twenty-third of August 1340, a letter was brought 
him from the Senate of Rome, announcing its de- 
termination to confer upon him the laurel crown. 
His delight was extreme on receiving this long- 
desired intelligence, which was the more grateful 
to him as he had almost despaired of ever carry- 
ing his point with the Romans, now chiefly occu- 
pied with their civil discords. To increase the 
glory of his triumph, the day had not passed before 

* another messenger arrived from Robert Bardi, the 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, inviting him 
to proceed without delay to that city, where the 
honours of a public coronation were also awaiting 
him. 

It was not easy for Petrarch to decide at once 
to which of the capitals he should give the pre- 

9 ference. Novelty inclined him in favour of Paris, 
ancient custom made him prefer Rome — in the one 
he would find a friend, but in the other a country;* 
and from the latter he accordingly determined to 
receive the crown. 

But ambitious as he had been to acquire the 
distinction which awaited him, he was not with- 
out apprehensions as to his qualification for so 
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high an honour. This at least he himself assert- 
ed, and to secure his mind from any uneasiness on 
the subject, he resolved to undergo a public ex-* 
amination by the King of Naples, before proceeding 
to Rome. Shortly after forming this resolution, 
he set out on his journey, and was received by 
Robert, to whose influence his success with the 
senate was mainly owing, with the most marked 
attention. In the long conversations which they 
held together, their mutual esteem was greatly 
increased, and the King was not less gratified than 
Petrarch at the acquaintance which Denis de Ro- 
bertas had procured him. 

On the day appointed, the monarch assembled 
his whole court to be present at the examina- 
tion. Every species of science and literature 
furnished the erudite sovereign with questions, 
his ready answers to which made Petrarch an 
object of admiration to all present. For three days 
the examination was thus carried on to the credit 
of both the king and the poet, and on the third, 
the former pronounced the candidate to be in 
every way worthy of the honours with which he 
was about to be invested. Robert would have 
been happy could he have persuaded Petrarch 
to be crowned at Naples, but not pressing this 
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wish against the prejudice of the latter in favour 
of the Roman Capitol, he bade him an affectionate 
farewell, telling him that it was his infirmities alone 
which prevented his accompanying him, and send- 
ing his friend Giovanni Barrili to attend him as hi& 
representative. At the same time he took off his 
royal robe, with which he presented him, in order 
that he might wear it on the day of his coronation. 
On the eighth of April 1341, it being Easter- 
day, Petrarch obtained the distinction he had so 
eagerly sought. Early in the morning the streets 
of Rome resounded with trumpets, and the shouts 
of multitudes thronging to witness the august 
ceremony. The poet, as he proceeded to the 
Capitol, was preceded by eighteen young and 
noble Romans, twelve of whom were habited in 
scarlet robes, the rest in green. The Senator and 
chief officers of State came next, and, thus es- 
corted, he passed through the principal public 
avenues to the scene of his triumph. The streets 
had been thickly strewn with flowers, and the win- 
dows of every house were filled with ladies, who, 
while the songs and music of those who accom- 
panied the procession, made the whole seem like a 
magic show, flung the richest perfumes from the 
balconies, and so freely, it is said, that the scents 
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thus expended would have served the whole of 
Spain for a year. When the assembly arrived 
at the Capitol, Petrarch made a short speech, 
and saluted the people, after which he kneeled 
down, and the Senator taking the crown of lau- 
rel placed it on his head, saying, that it was the 
reward of rare merit and virtue. Then rising, 
amid the applauses of the spectators, Petrarch 
recited a sonnet on the heroes of the Tiber, and 
was conveyed to the church of Saint Peter with 
the same solemnity as he had been conducted to 
the Capitol. Taking off his crown at the altar, he 
hung it up as an offering of gratitude to God, and 
then proceeded to the palace of Stephen Colonna, 
where a sumptuous banquet and the chief person- 
ages of Rome awaited him. After spending a few 
days among his friends, and receiving a diploma 
from the senate, which designated him a poet, an 
historian, and a citizen of Rome, he set out on his 
return to Avignon. In the course of his journey, 
he visited Parma, where he was warmly received 
by Azzo da Corregio, the cause of whose family he 
had pleaded most successfully and eloquently be- 
fore the Pope, when the right to the principality 
was contested. Azzo had since seized the govern- 
ment, but Petrarch was sufficiently contented with 
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his conduct to purchase a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, which he improved into so de- 
lightful a residence, that he was unwilling to leave 
it, though summoned away by the Cardinal Colonna. 
But it was while enjoying this retreat, and continu- 
ing his poem of Africa, that he had to sustain the 
affliction of losing two of his most affectionate and 
esteemed friends, Tommaso da Messina one of his 
fellow-students at Bologna, and the Bishop of Lom- 
bes. A curious circumstance occurred previous to 
his receiving the intelligence of the prelate's de- 
cease, which is worthy of being related, as it indi- 
cates the disposition of Petrarch's mind to supersti- 
tion, especially in the latter years of his life, though 
he openly professed his disbelief in dreams and 
visions. While sound asleep one night, he thought 
he beheld his friend passing over the little stream 
which watered his garden. He ran to him, asked 
him whence he came so unexpectedly, whither he 
was going, and why he was alone? The bishop 
returned an answer signifying that, like him, he 
had grown weary of the continual storms and gloom 
which pervaded his mountainous retreat. Con- 
versing in this manner, they seemed to approach 
the end of the garden, when Petrarch begged per- 
mission to accompany him, but his friend warned 
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him back with his hand, and with a changed coun- 
tenance and voice, said solemnly, "Depart ! I do not 
wish you now to be my companion." Twenty-five 
days after this dream, intelligence arrived at Parma 
that the bishop was dead, and that his decease had 
taken place on the very day on which Petrarch 
had been so singularly affected. 

His grief at the loss of his friend was ex- 
treme. "We have lived too long," says he, in 
a letter to Laelius, who had witnessed the last 
hours of the prelate ; " we have lost the best 
of masters, the tenderest of fathers. What course 
shall I pursue — what will become of me ? I am a 
mere stranger at Parma, every instant on the move. 
Shall I go to Lombes where I am canon ? It is a 
savage, inhospitable country, and I have now lost 
the only person who could have rendered it tole- 
rable to me. How could I endure to look on the 
tomb where all my hopes lie buried? How could 
I bear to kiss the hands of a proud and barbarous 
pontiff instead of that master's who was so dear to 
me ? Shall I return to Avignon, to place myself 
again in the court of the Cardinal? How dull, 
how melancholy must every thing appear there 
now it has lost its greatest ornament !" 

The plans which Petrarch had formed seem 
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to have been entirely disarranged by the death 
of his patron, and having been presented with the 
archdeaconry of Parma, he is supposed to have 
formed the resolution of prolonging his stay in that 
city till he should recover his tranquillity. But 
not only was his distress farther increased by the 
death of Denis de Robertis, but he received orders 
from Avignon to repair thither without delay. 

It is somewhat singular that his being obliged 
to return to that city, should have occasioned 
him so much uneasiness as he expresses on the 
occasion. The most probable explication, perhaps, 
that can be given of the mystery, is that he 
found himself unexpectedly enjoying a degree of 
repose which his passion had hitherto not allowed 
him to acquire. If this were indeed the case, he 
acted with more prudence than he had formerly 
evinced : but in Italy he enjoyed many pleasures 
which even his favourite Vaucluse could not afford 
him. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the coun- 
try which he delighted to call his native land, and 
his mind was bent upon doing something which 
should render him still worthier of the honours he 
had received. Laura could there tempt him from 
the quiet of his study neither by smiles nor frowns, 
and, add to all, he was far removed from the power 
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of the Pope whom he most sincerely despised, both 
for his ignorance and his dislike to Italy. These 
were sufficient reasons to make him wish to remain 
in Parma, and had he been suffered to do so, he 
might, perhaps, have lost his love for Laura, in the 
simple memory of her virtues. 

So much, however, was his society desired by 
the Cardinal, that his commands put him under the 
necessity of returning to Avignon. After having 
spent, therefore, nearly a year at Parma, which 
is stated to have been among the happiest and most 
serene he ever enjoyed, he set out for Avignon, 
which he reached in health and safety, and was 
received with open, arms by his old friends Laelius 
and Socrates. 

The pleasure he received in the society of these 
his earliest acquaintances, and the attentions his 
fame procured him from all quarters, rendered 
his situation at Avignon much more agreeable than 
he had reason to expect. Even Laura herself was 
moved by the intelligence of her admirer's glory, 
and when she met him, her countenance wore a 
more benign aspect than before his journey to 
Rome. This circumstance, though not tending to 
the cure of his love, made him sufficiently con- 
tented to remain at Avignon, and his visits to 
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Vaucluse were seldom, and only for short periods. 
The means of communicating his sentiments to 
Laura, were also augmented by the acquaintance 
he had formed with Sennucio, an intimate friend 
of her family, and whose opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with her, Petrarch has comme- 
morated in several sonnets. 

Little is known of the domestic history of the 
object of our poet's love. It is, however, generally 
agreed that her marriage was not a happy one; 
that her husband was jealous, and the cares of 
her large family too great for her delicate consti- 
tution. At the period of which we are now 
speaking, she was about thirty years of age, a 
time of life at which we hardly expect to see 
the roses of female beauty greatly faded ; but 
the splendour of Laura's youthful loveliness no 
longer existed even in the eyes of her ardent ad- 
mirer ; she was pale and languid, and had altoge- 
ther the air of a person suffering under the pre- 
mature advances of age. Petrarch himself also had 
for some time exhibited symptoms of declining 
strength, 'and before he was thirty his hair was 
grey, and his features expressive of a gravity strik- 
ingly contrasted with the youthful appearance of 
his figure. 
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But this year, 1342, called for his attention in 
affairs which nearly interested his feelings as a pa- 
triot. Benedict XII., after an inglorious pontificate, 
died unlamented by any person who had the least 
pretension to learning or refinement. It is not re- 
quisite to draw his character in this place, but one 
anecdote related of him will be sufficient to show 
the cause of the particular dislike with which he was 
regarded by Petrarch and his patrons the Colonni. 
While sitting at dinner one day with his courtiers, 
he expressed his great admiration of some fish 
which had been brought from Italy, but sarcas- 
tically remarked, as he turned towards the Cardinal 
Colonna, that he was surprised any thing so good 
could be found in that country. The Cardinal 
repressed his indignation, and only replied that 
if his Holiness had known it better, he would not 
have found reason to express such astonishment. 
Neither this, however, nor any of the frequent 
insults which Benedict endeavoured to put upon 
the Italians, was forgotten, and his death, earnestly 
desired by that party, was hailed as the most joy- 
ful event that could have happened. 

The new Pope, Clement the Sixth, was a man 
of totally different character to Benedict. Elegant 
in his manners, voluptuous in his disposition, fond 
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of literature and the arts, and a general admirer of 
women, his court shortly presented a scene of con- 
stant gaiety and dissipation. But the favours 
which he bestowed on men of learning and his 
general good taste, induced Petrarch and others of 
the Italian party to hope that he might be per- 
suaded to remove the seat of his authority to 
Rome. ' Petrarch, with whom was associated the 
famous Nicholas Gabrini, better known by the 
name of Rienzi, used all his influence and elo- 
quence as a Roman citizen to effect this favourite 
purpose, but in vain; Clement heard the appeal 
with politeness but refused to. accord the desired 
grace. Some blame, it is said, was due to Pe- 
trarch for the bad success of the attempt. The 
principal arguments on which he rested his plea 
for removing the see to Rome, were drawn from 
recollections of the holiness which that city had 
acquired from the sojourn of saints and apostles 
there, and from the blood with which holy mar- 
tyrs had consecrated its soil ; whereas, if the por- 
trait of Clement be correctly drawn by contem- 
porary historians, the orator should have omitted 
these topics for others of a more agreeable charac- 
ter, and fascinated the Pope's imagination with a 
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view of the superior delights which sunny Italy 
could afford to those of any part of France.* 

Towards the latter end of this year, Barlaam 
arrived again at Avignon, and the intercourse be- 
tween him and Petrarch was renewed with plea- 
sure on both sides, but the stay which the Greek 
made was of short duration, a bishopric having 
been obtained for him in Calabria his native pro- 
vince. About the same time intelligence arrived 
of the death of Robert, King of Naples, which 
deeply affected Petrarch, and, unable to endure 
society in his grief, he hastened to Vaucluse. His 
brother Gerard also having lost a lady whom he 
tenderly loved, retired about the same time to a 
Carthusian monastery, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in prayer and penitence. 

While his mind was yet suffering under the im- 
pression of melancholy, Petrarch undertook and 
completed his " Dialogues with St Augustin," a 
work somewhat imbued with mysticism, but de- 
vout, eloquent, and highly interesting as an ex- 
position of the sentiments of his heart. The essays 
even of Montaigne are considered as not more at- 
tractive in this respect than the dialogues of Pe- 
trarch. So fully did he explain in them the motives 
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of his actions and the feelings in which they 
originated, that he applied to the work the title 
of " My Secret," and seems to have intended that 
it should not be published till after his death. 

These remarkable discourses consist of three 
dialogues ; in the first the saint lays down certain 
general rules of reasoning, such as that our being 
miserable or happy depends on our own conduct ; 
that to have the desire of escaping from our mise- 
ries we must be aware of their nature and extent ; 
that this desire can only exist in its full force 
when all other desires are extinguished, and that 
this can only take place when the thought of death 
has detached the mind from worldly objects. On 
these different points Petrarch and his teacher 
make various observations, the one acknowledging 
his indetermination to pursue that which he knows 
to be good and desires to obtain ; the other, plac- 
ing before him, in the strongest language, his ex- 
treme vanity, his avarice, ambition, incontinence, 
and misanthropy. The discussion on these sub- 
jects occupies the first two dialogues; the third 
contains a more particular enumeration of the peni- 
tent's errors and infirmities. He was bound, says 
the saint, by two chains which he forgot to regard 
as chains, though truly so, because of their decep- 
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tious brightness, — they were love and glory; and 
Augustine teaches him, in the plainest language, 
that he had been playing the part of a madman to 
suffer himself for so many years to be the object 
of a vain and guilty passion ; to yoke his immortal 
soul to a frail perishing form of earth, which death 
would deprive of all its loveliness. Petrarch would 
have defended himself by replying that it was not 
the earthly form of Laura which had enchained 
his heart, but the beauty and virtue of her soul. 
Augustine confesses that this is a strong point of 
defence, but observes that if Laura were Virtue 
herself, yet he was not the less guilty if his own 
passion partook of the slightest impurity. To this 
Petrarch replies, that there was nothing criminal 
in his love but its excess ; that he could wish his 
love to be seen even as her countenance could be 
seen, for there was a close resemblance between 
them, both being pure and spotless; that to his 
love for her he owed his glory and reputation ; and 
that his heart, purified by its passion for a woman 
so angelically virtuous, had by that means been 
preserved from the worst vices of its nature. 

Augustine, however, is unmoved by these argu- 
ments, and insists that Laura only saved him from 
the hazard of a slight fall to plunge him in an 
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abyss — that he had no reason to thank her for mak- 
ing him ambitious of glory, and that she had, in 
fact, put his soul in peril of destruction. " Instead 
of loving the Creator, you have devoted yourself 
to the creature; and if you say that she has 
taught you to love God, then you are guilty of 
having inverted the right order of things, for the 
Creator must be loved for himself alone and the 
creature for Him. As it now is, you have only 
loved God as you would admire a good work- 
man who has made something which delights you. 
With regard to the present nature of your love 
for Laura, it may be enfeebled by years, but it is 
neither extinguished nor in reality more pure." 

The saint then presses several other considera- 
tions of a similar nature upon his disciple ; and 
it is curious to find that the idea of seeking 
another object of love had passed through the 
mind of Petrarch. But it is on the increase of his 
years that Augustine is made to expatiate with 
the greatest earnestness ; he bids him observe how 
his hair is growing grey, and asks him whether he 
is not ashamed of making love with white locks. 
" I blush for and repent my folly," replies Petrarch, 
" but I can do no more ; Laura, too, is growing old 
with me — that consoles me and abridges my feeling 
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of shame." The speakers then pass to the consi- 
deration of the desire of glory, and Augustine 
assures his disciple that he is wasting his life in 
the pursuit of a shadow, that fame is uncertain 
and changeable, and that the only renown worth 
seeking for is that which virtue bestows. " Leave 
Africa and Scipio, then," concludes he, " examine 
yourself, think of death and the life which is to 



come." 



Petrarch was called from these ascetic studies 
to take part in the political affairs which were 
now engaging the attention of the pontifical court. 
Robert, at his death, had directed that a council of 
Regency should be formed for the government of 
the kingdom till his grand-daughter, the successor 
to the throne, should have attained her majority. 
Clement considered this as an infringement on his 
rights; and in order, if possible, to re-establish 
them, he determined on sending an ambassador to 
Naples to support his pretensions. The acquaint- 
ance which Petrarch had formed with the court, 
and his high reputation there, pointed him out as 
the fittest person that could be found for the mis- 
sion, and in September 1343, he set out on his way 
to Italy. 

On arriving at Naples, he found that city even 
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worse sunk in depravity than. Avignon. Under the 
young Queen, herself weak and profligate, vice 
of every description had been suffered to gain 
ground in society; and finding it impossible to 
effect the purposes for which he was sent, Pe- 
trarch left it in extreme disgust and proceed- 
ed to Parma. He remained but a short time 
there. The country was everywhere disturbed 
with civil war, and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that he escaped one night from the city. 
A fall from his horse served considerably to 
increase his danger, but he at last succeeded in 
making his way to Bologna, whence he proceeded 
to Verona, and thence to Avignon. Clement, in 
testimony of his esteem for the talents he had 
evinced in his service, offered him a bishopric, 
or the post of pontifical secretary ; but so strong 
was his love of liberty that he rejected both pro- 
posals, preferring to pursue his studies in freedom 
to the wealth and influence which he might have 
derived from either of the above situations.* 

The year 1347 saw Petrarch again engaged in the 
affairs of which the details occupy so great a part 
of European history, during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Cola di Rienzi, who had nine years before 

• Bandelli. 
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been associated with him in the Roman embassy, 
had, by his eloquence and versatile ability, found 
means to possess himself, under the title of tribune, 
of the unlimited command of Rome. To win the 
admirers of its ancient fame to aid him in his pur- 
pose, he pretended to re-establish the various or- 
ders which had formerly existed in the city, while 
the favour of the populace, and of several states in 
Italy, was secured by his assurances that this re- 
form would be followed by a tranquillity and secu- 
rity to persons and property, which had now for 
ages been unknown at Rome.* 

The intelligence received at Avignon respecting 
the success of Rienzi's enterprise, filled the court 
with dismay; but Petrarch was elevated beyond 
measure with the prospect which seemed opened 
to him of Rome free, and restored to her ancient 
magnificence and rank. Full of these sentiments, 
he wrote to Rienzi, congratulating him on his suc- 
cess, and exhorting him to pursue a line of conduct 
which would heap so much glory on himself, and 
raise the capital of the world to its former pre- 
eminence among nations. Not content with thus 
counselling him at a distance, he resolved to hasten 
to Rome, that he might share in his triumphs, and 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 
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aid him by the utmost exertion of his abilities. 
His friends heard of this determination with regret. 
Even Laura, it is said, when he obtained permis- 
sion to bid her farewell, changed countenance, and 
expressed sorrow at his resolution. She was with 
some of her usual acquaintances when this parting 
took place : she wore no ornaments — was pale and 
melancholy, and her whole appearance more de- 
jected than he had ever seen it. Petrarch was af- 
ected, even to weeping, at observing these expres- 
sions of Laura's feeling, and left her without the 
power of saying adieu. The impression which her 
parting look made on his mind was never effaced ! 

When he arrived at Genoa, the unwelcome 
news reached his ears that Rienzi was destroying 
his new edifice of liberty and glory as rapidly as 
he had constructed it. Instead, therefore, of pur- 
suing the route he had intended, he proceeded to 
Parma, where he received the horrible intelli- 
gence that by the order of the Tribune, nearly all 
the Colonni had been put to a violent death. 
This flagitious act, and the subsequent conduct of 
Rienzi, at length convinced Petrarch that he had 
been miserably deceived in the estimate of his col- 
league's ability or virtue. He, therefore, continued 
his journey from Parma to Verona, where he was 
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residing when the earthquake happened, which 
almost shook to their foundations Pisa, Bologna, 
Padua, and Venice. On the night when it occur- 
red, June 25, 1348, he was sitting in his study — 
his books were suddenly flung from the shelves — 
the walls of the room seemed closing on him, while 
the loud noise and the violent shaking of the ground 
beneath his feet, almost deprived him of his senses. 
But the recollection of this event was shortly ef- 
faced by the miseries produced by the plague, which 
broke out soon after, and which spread, not only 
throughout Italy, but over the best part of Europe. 
For some time this terrible pestilence made but 
slow progress, and Petrarch continued to recreate 
his mind by sometimes visiting Parma, at others 
Padua, where he was hospitably received, and 
found his company courted by all whose name and 
talents rendered them worthy of his attachment. 
But rumours of the progress of the plague became 
every day more alarming. First one and then an- 
other city was subjected to its scourge, and Pe- 
trarch had the affliction to hear of the death of 
Sennucio, and others of his acquaintance, by the 
malady. It was with great alarm he at length 
heard that the pestilence had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Avignon. His mind, long oppressed 
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with anxiety for the health of Laura, had indulged 
the most melancholy reflections, which the recol- 
lection of her sorrow at parting served to render 
doubly distressing. So long, however, as he con- 
tinued to receive intelligence respecting the real 
progress of the pestilence at Avignon, his anx- 
iety was supportable: and every messenger that 
brought intelligence of Laura's being yet safe, en- 
couraged him to hope that she might escape alto- 
gether. 

But this relief was shortly after denied him. 
The plague gathered fresh strength day after day, 
and now raged with such violence, that all inter- 
course was prevented between the neighbouring 
cities. Frightful dreams were the only messengers 
Petrarch received respecting the fate of his mis- 
tress : in his sleep he fancied he saw her fall a vic- 
tim to the disease, and heard her bid him farewell 
in the sweetest but most melancholy tones of her 
voice. These visions gained complete possession of 
his mind, and he ceased to cherish the smallest 
hope of ever again seeing her. His apprehensions 
proved true — Laura died of the plague on the very 
day in the month of April in which they had first 
met, and on the night of which he imagined she 
appeared to bid him farewell ! 
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The grief, it is observed, which possessed him on 
receiving intelligence of her actual decease, has 
been left undescribed by any of his biographers ;* 
but we require nothing more to aid the imagination 
on this subject than the sonnets which Petrarch 
wrote shortly after the event, and in which the 
genuine feelings of his mind are perhaps more 
clearly and vividly reflected than in any other of 
his- works whatever. 

The accounts which have been drawn from the 
scanty memorials that exist of Laura's last mo- 
ments, strongly contribute to confirm the belief 
that her character had a large share of that purity 
and beauty which her lover has described it as 
possessing. It was on the third of April that she 
felt the first symptoms of illness; and, though it 
was doubtful whether they were indications of fatal 
malady, she immediately prepared herself for the 
worst, by receiving the sacraments, and composing 
her mind to religious meditation. The disorder 
left little time for doubt as to its real nature ; and, 
by the sixth of the month, it had made such pro- 
gress, that not the slightest hope remained of her 
recovery. But terrible as was the disease with 
which she was attacked, and, while other sufferers 

* Ginguen6. 
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were left to die unattended from the dread which 
the contagion inspired, her couch was surrounded 
by all her friends and relations, anxious to catch 
her last words and minister to her comfort. Death 
stole upon her rapidly, but without its usual fear- 
fulness. It pervaded her veins, says the poet, with- 
out disturbing the sweet serenity of her counte- 
nance ; and, after addressing those around her with 
calm and happy assurances of her faith, and of trust 
in the eternal life prepared for the virtuous, she ex- 
pired amid the lamentations of all who had known 
her, and were best able to judge of her actions 
and disposition. She had borne eleven children, 
nine of whom survived her ; but, as has been intit 
mated, she enjoyed less domestic happiness than 
her virtue and prudence entitled her to expect. Of 
her person Petrarch has left numberless descrip- 
tions, but all too bright and sparkling to give a dis- 
tinct idea of its actual features. According . to 
these, however, her hair was of a golden bright- 
ness — her complexion purer than the virgin snow — 
her eyes so vividly sparkling, that they resembled 
the stars; but withal so soft and tender in their 
expression, that they inspired only feelings of love 
and reverence. In stature she was tall, and ex- 
quisitely graceful in her carriage; her voice was 
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clear and musical, and her manner of conversing al- 
ways indicative of the dignity and sweetness which 
had an equal share in her character. The splendour 
of her dress corresponded to her beauty. Belong* 
ing to the noblest class of society, she was accus- 
tomed to appear in public apparelled in the costliest 
robes and jewels. Sometimes her vest was of pur- 
ple, embroidered with flowers of gold, and bordered 
with azure; at others, her delicate form seemed 
enshrined amid roses, and richly adorned with 
precious pearls and diamonds. Her hair was ge- 
nerally left to flow loose over her neck and shoul- 
ders, but it was sometimes fastened up in a knot, 
and parted plainly on her forehead* Of her mind, 
it is said, that she possessed a natural flow of wit 
and intelligence, but had received little advantage 
from study or education. Such is the character of 
this celebrated woman's person and manners : but, 
after all that has been said respecting her, the 
question is still undecided, and must for ever re- 
main so, whether she did not give more encourage- 
ment to Petrarch's attachment than was consistent 
with that perfect virtue of mind and heart, which 
it was her great glory to be renowned for, even in 
the licentious city of Avignon. 

The manner, however, in which Petrarch speaks 
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of her, both in his Sonnets, his " Dialogues with 
St. Augustine," and other works, affords so strong 
an argument in proof of her perfect innocence 
of character, that it seems to me sufficient to 
outweigh all the surmises which have been ad- 
vanced to the contrary. Had their fates allowed 
them to be united, or had she fallen beneath the. 
united charms of poetry and a splendid fame, Pe- 
trarch, by his own confession, might have ceased 
to love her. And is it to be doubted that, if even 
by a word or gesture she had destroyed the 
spiritual charm with which he had invested her 
image, his love would not have lost those qua- 
lities by which it was distinguished from all 
ordinary passions? The style of his Sonnets can 
hardly be likened to that of any other' amatory 
poetry; and it is because his love was fed with 
other nourishment than the common food of lan- 
guishing hearts — such, indeed, as it little relished 
in its youthful days, but which preserved it fresh 
and green, when life itself was in the sere and yel- 
low leaf. Had Laura not been somewhat different 
to the rest of her sex, Petrarch's poetry would not 
have been different to other love effusions : it might 
have been superior to them in harmony of versifi- 
cation and elegance of language, but it would not 
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have been remarkable for that lucid flow of clear, 
religious thought, which makes it like a stream of 
the brightest water rolling over a bed of pure 
crystal. This argument is also rendered doubly 
strong by our knowledge that when death had re- 
moved her from him, and when his mind was oc- 
cupied with preparations for his own departure 
from the world, he continued to think of her with 
the same delight, and to record her virtues with 
equal warmth and enthusiasm. 

Nor was it only in compositions formally devoted 
to her praise, that he thus expressed himself. In 
a manuscript Virgil, preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, is a memorandum written in his 
hand, in which he thus simply and affectionately 
records the date of Laura's death, and of their first 
meeting.* 

" Laura, illustrious by her own virtues, and 
widely celebrated in my verses, first met my eyes 
while I was yet a youth, on the morning of the 6th 
of April, in the year 1327, and in the church of St. 
Claire, at Avignon. And in the same city, in the 
same month, on the same day of the month, and 
at the same hour, but in the year 1348, she was 
taken from this world, while I, alas! was at Ve- 

* Tiraboschi. 
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rona, ignorant of her fate ! But intelligence of the 
fatal event was sent me by my frjend Louis to Par- 
ma, where it reached roe on the morning of the 
19th of May. Her most chaste and beauteous 
body was deposited the same evening in the church 
of the Minor Friars, but her soul, I am persuaded, 
returned, as Cicero says of Africanus, to heaven, 
whence it came. It seemed good to me to re- 
cord, as I do, with melancholy pleasure this sad 
event ; and in a place which most frequently meets 
my eye, that I may be admonished by it to value 
nothing more in this world, but that, being free 
from bondage, I may escape altogether from Baby- 
lon, and be taught by contemplation and a right 
view of the uncertainty of life, boldly and decidedly 
to employ the grace of God in properly considering 
the vanity of my past pursuits !" 

The sentiments expressed in this memorandum 
are sufficient to show the state of Petrarch's mind 
at the time it was written; and from this period 
we seem to behold him under the influence of feel- 
ings which had been long struggling for mastery, but 
had never, till now, found him sufficiently tranquil 
for their permanence. Hitherto many of his thoughts 
on religion appear to have been inspired by imagina- 
tion, and only indulged in to feed the tender me- 
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lancholy to which he freely resigned himself. To 
analyze his emotions, to lament the swiftness with 
which time stole away his youthful vigour, and to 
dilate upon the vanity of the splendid reputation 
he was daily augmenting, afforded him an opportu- 
nity of employing the best powers of his eloquence 
—of pouring forth those majestic torrents of invec- 
tive against the vices of his age, in which he de- 
lighted to employ his pen — and of proving the 
strength of his genius to some of the celebrated 
men whose friendship he had cultivated, and who 
were far better judges of lofty sounding treatises 
on theology, written in Latin, than of love-sonnets, 
composed in the vulgar dialect. While still yield- 
ing himself, therefore, to the fascinations of Laura, 
and even to temptations of a grosser kind — to the 
dictates of his ambition and vanity, he could find 
amusement and consolation in the composition of 
those works which remain as a proof of his learn- 
ing and eloquence, and as indications of the tone 
of thought which was natural to his mind, but are, 
notwithstanding, the evident productions of a man 
aiming at sentimentalism, and employing the topics 
of religion for the subjects of his pen, because 
they admitted of a deeper colouring — a richer 
strain of declamation than any other. 
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But Petrarch, after the death of Laura, ap- 
pears to have sought in religion the substantial 
food of his mind, and to have pursued the path 
she had marked out for his future life. His 
manner of speaking is that of a man truly 
weary of chasing shadows, and bowing under the 
conviction of truths which had hitherto only 
sparkled and glittered before his eyes, as fairly, but 
as ineffectually as the creations of his fancy. He 
reviews his past life, not with the complacency of a 
man who, though complaining of its vanity, is evi- 
dently satisfied with its glory ; but with the doubt- 
fulness of one who, while justly estimating the 
worth of an honourable reputation, is dissatisfied 
with having pursued it with too entire a sacrifice 
of time to its acquisition: and in many of the 
reflections he makes on futurity, and on the fate 
which should attend him in another world, there 
may be discovered an anxiety which was only 
giving way to a faith that hourly acquired addi- 
tional strength and confidence. This, it is true, 
may be mere theory; but there is nothing in it 
which the subsequent events of Petrarch's life, so 
far as they are known, tends to contradict, or 
rather which they do not in a great measure 
confirm. Nor is it a supposition improbable in 
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itself. Petrarch had laboured for fame, and had 
won it — he had placed his affections on an object 
who was removed from the earth, and he was 
now of an. age when the affections, resting on beings 
to whom they have long been devoted, may even 
grow stronger, and more fervent every day, but 
at which they have neither that versatility nor 
vividness which they have in youth, when they 
may be transferred from one object to another, and 
lose little, perhaps, of their warmth or earnestness. 
Add to all this : Petrarch, though he had at first 
probably been taught to seek solitude by ambition, 
had learned to find the highest degree of pleasure 
in retirement. The study and composition of re- 
ligious works had prepared him for pursuing the 
consolations of devotion, when he found them ac- 
tually necessary to his support ; and his mind was 
of that character — mild, though enthusiastic — 
strongly susceptible of, and ready to confess, its 
weaknesses, though highly elevated — which offers 
the best soil for religious culture, producing at the 
same time the brighest flowers and the healthiest 
fruits of belief. 

The death of Laura was shortly followed by 
that of the Cardinal Colonna, who, it is probable, 
died of the plague, as five other Cardinals did 
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during the time it prevailed; but it has been 
thought that his death might be owing to the awful 
afflictions he had lately suffered from the entire 
desolation of his noble house. In the course of 
five years he had lost his mother and six of his 
brothers, and found himself and the aged Stephen 
Colonna, the sole survivors of a family which had 
so short a time before been the most powerful in 
Italy. A circumstance of a similar nature to one or 
two already related, is said to have occurred previous 
to the calamities which wasted his house. When 
Petrarch was conversing at Rome with old Stephen 
Colonna, the latter observed, with tears in his eyes, 
and a look that seemed prophetical of coming ills, 
" I should have wished, and by the natural course 
of things I ought, to leave my children successors 
to my estates, but fate has willed it otherwise — the 
order of nature is reversed, and I, a feeble, decrepit 
old man, shall be left as the heir of my children." 
Some time after this, and just before the eldest 
brother of the Cardinal was assassinated, Petrarch 
was talking with the latter on the subject of the 
misfortunes with which his family seemed threat- 
ened. In the course of the conversation, he ob- 
served, " Your father foresaw these calamities ; I 
now remember what he once said to me at Rome." 
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The Cardinal, seizing upon the remark, requested 
that it might be explained, which Petrarch un- 
willingly did, and having heard the prediction, he 
said, with a sigh, " May my father not be a true 
prophet !" His death, which happened at the pe- 
riod of which we are now speaking, fulfilled the 
prophecy, and Stephen Colonna, having survived 
for a few months the last of his family, followed 
him to the tomb. 

Avignon had now no claim to Petrarch's regard ; 
he had always abhorred its dissipation, and the 
Court of the Pope was, on this account, as hateful 
to him as the city. Laura and the Cardinal, with 
the friends who were collected round him, could 
alone have induced him to spend any part of his 
life in a place so foreign to his tastes. Of his ac- 
quaintances, the almost sole surviving ones were 
Socrates, Luke Christian, and Mainard Accorso. 
The first was still at Avignon, and used all his 
powers of persuasion to induce Petrarch to return 
thither. The two latter arrived at Parma the very 
day that Petrarch had set out for Padua, and had 
come with the intention of considering with him in 
what manner they might best spend the remainder 
of their days: but they not only missed meeting 
their friend, but shortly after leaving Parma were 

h5 
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attacked and taken prisoners by banditti in the 
employ of the Ubaldini, nor was it till Petrarch 
had used the greatest exertions, that they regained 
their liberty. • 

Our poet now employed his leisure' in visiting 
various parts of Italy, and stayed some time at 
Mantua. In 1350 he wrote an epistle to Charles 
of Luxembourg, through whose influence he had 
conceived the hope that peace might be restored to 
his country, so long torn by the ruinous quarrels 
between the Popes and the Emperors. In the 
same year also he proceeded to Rome, in order to 
be present at the great Jubilee. In his journey 
he passed through Florence, which he had, been 
long anxious to visit, and found there several 
friends with whom he was to pass a large portion 
of his future life. Among these was Boccaccio, 
who was at Naples when Petrarch visited King 
Robert. He was nine years younger than our 
poet, but was already celebrated for his wit and 
eloquence, and was received by Petrarch as an 
acquaintance well worthy of his attention and 
respect. 

A short time after leaving Florence, Petrarch 
was seriously injured by a kick from the horse of 
his travelling companion, and was obliged to remain 
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some days in bed after he arrived at Rome, which 
circumstance he thus laments in a letter to Boc- 
caccio.* " Repose is necessary to my recovery, 
but it is trouble to me ! Alas ! the melancholy days 
I am confined to my bed, appear longer at Rome 
than they would any where else. I cannot refrain 
without difficulty from inspecting the wonders of 
this queen of -cities. The more I consider them, 
the more easy am I to believe all that history has 
recorded of her glory. One reflection, however, 
somewhat consoles me in my affliction, and this is, 
that I regard what has happened to me as a just 
punishment from God, who, after having strength- 
ened my wavering soul, has ordained that my 
body should suffer. My confessor treated me with 
too much lenity. I had need of this mortification 
to supply his deficiencies. If my accident grieves 
you, the fortitude with which I have borne my 
pain, ought to console you/' As soon as he was 
able to leave his couch, he hastened to fulfil the 
objects of his pilgrimage, and received, he informed 
his friends, the greatest benefits from the sacred 
rites in which he participated. 

In returning from Rome, he stopped some time 
at Arezzo, the place of his nativity, and was treated 
by the inhabitants with the greatest distinction. 
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While there, he had also the good fortune to dis- 
cover a manuscript Quintilian, which he had long 
desired to find, but had hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful. As he was leaving the town, the respect 
which the people felt for him was still farther 
shown, and in a manner which greatly affected 
him. Taking him out of the direct road, they led 
him to a small house, and informed him that it was 
there he had first seen the light; that the pro- 
prietor had often attempted to make alterations in 
it, but that they had always prohibited it, and that 
it was now precisely in the same state as on the 
day when he was born. 

When he arrived at Florence, he found his 
friends anxiously expecting him, and though the 
government had hitherto resisted the applications 
which had been made for the restoration of his 
paternal property, it was at length induced to 
reverse the decree of confiscation, and Boccaccio 
was sent to him shortly after his return to Padua 
with the intelligence, and also an invitation to him 
to accept the presidency of the University which 
had been lately established. Petrarch was grate* 
fill for this unexpected favour, and for some time 
appeared inclined to accept the office which had 
been offered him, but finally declined it 
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From Padua he went to Venice, where he be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated Doge Andrea 
Dandolo, and exerted his eloquence to .demonstrate 
the necessity of pacific measures with regard to 
Genoa, with which State Venice was on the point 
of commencing hostilities. He represented to 
Dandolo that Venice and Genoa together might for 
ever remain mistresses of the sea ; that they were 
the luminaries of Italy ; that a certain peace was 
far preferable to an uncertain victory, which, when 
won from a warlike nation, was always bloody ; and 
that if they were desirous of exercising their va- 
lour, it would be infinitely better to turn their at- 
tention to the east, where a wide field was open 
for conquest, and on which they might spend the 
fire of their courage usefully. But his exhortations 
were useless. The Doge praised his zeal and elo- 
quence, but pursued the line of action which he 
had marked out, indifferent as well to the warnings 
as to the persuasions of the orator.* 

Though treated with respect approaching to ve- 
neration, in the places where he made his sojourn, 
and enjoying with unfailing delight the charms of 
his native country, the disturbances to which the 
Incessant renewal of war exposed him, made him 

* Baldelli. 
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desirous of escaping to a more tranquil abode. 
Vaucluse appeared to his fancy enriched with a 
thousand beauties, conferred only by the security 
and peace of its solitudes. The sorrow also which 
had overwhelmed him for the loss of Laura and 
his other friends, had subsided into the calm of 
tender recollection, and it seems not improbable 
that his resolution to revisit Vaucluse was in 
some measure inspired by the wish to recall her 
image more vividly to his mind, as she appeared 
to him when he first planted the rocky valley 
with laurels in honour of her name. Certain it is, 
that the sonnets which are supposed to have been 
composed about this period, are conspicuous for 
great beauty and tenderness. 

But it was only for* about a month after his 
return to France, that he remained free to enjoy 
the pleasures of Vaucluse. After having spent 
that short period there, he was obliged to attend 
the Court at Avignon, where he found the Pope 
and his followers in great agitation at the news 
which continued to arrive daily from Rome. The 
pontiff, who highly esteemed the wisdom of Pe- 
trarch, required him to give his advice as to the 
measures which ought to be pursued in the present 
posture of Italian affairs. He obeyed the summons, 
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and the epistle in which he unfolds his sentiments, 
is among the noblest productions of his pen. From 
his earliest years, his mind had been intent upon 
seeing Rome restored to the rights which belonged 
to her as the abode, first, of the wisest and mightiest 
of the earth, and next of the wisest and the holiest. 
Every Pope during whose reign he lived, heard his 
eloquent lamentations on the degradation of the 
eternal city. His language to them was free and 
even severe, and did we fail of other proofs to de- 
monstrate the elevation of his mind, the boldness 
and noble enthusiasm with which he addressed the 
Pontiffs on these occasions, would be sufficient for 
our purpose. The interest also with which we 
read, his harangues is increased tenfold by our 
knowledge that on this subject he spoke, without 
the slightest variation, from the true sentiments of 
his heart At Avignon he might have enjoyed 
as much wealth and distinction as would have sa- 
tisfied the most ambitious : he had at his command 
the highest offices of the Pontifical Court; and his 
genius might have found profitable opportunities 
for exerting itself in warring with the licentiousness 
of those who surrounded him, till he had produced 
a reform : but no consideration either of ambition, 
or vanity, or love, all of which exercised no little 
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influence on his mind, could prevail in the slightest 
degree when the restoration of Rome, or the tran- 
quillity of Italy was concerned. His country was 
the true rival of his mistress, and to render it 
happy, the most enduring passion of his bosom. 
It is hence that his appeals to the Popes were 
so powerful, and that he dared to speak without 
hesitation or reserve. 

But his pen was about the same time engaged in 
a less dignified employment than writing epistles 
which were intended to change the whole aspect 
of ecclesiastical Europe. Clement happening to 
be taken sick, applied, as usual, to his physicians 
for relief. Not, however, finding them able to 
. overcome the disorder or agree among themselves, 
he informed Petrarch of the circumstance, and 
asked his advice. Whether out of the mere pride 
of learning, or, as was not uncommon in that age 
with men of letters, he really possessed a su- 
perior knowledge of medicine, he immediately 
wrote to the Pope accusing the physicians, in 
no measured terms, of the grossest ignorance. 
Clement, for the jest's sake perhaps, showed the 
letter to the parties alluded to, and the unfortu- 
nate writer immediately found himself in a nest of 
hornets, whose stings he would have gladly avoided 
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had it been in his power. But this not being pos- 
sible, he resolved to make the best defence in 
which wit, or learning, or even abuse could aid 
him. Several treatises were the consequence of 
this resolution, but only one of them remains ; and 
from its character, it is generally regarded as a 
fortunate circumstance for the reputation of Pe- 
trarch that no more of his " Invectives," as he 
terms the work, are in existence, his passion hav- 
ing got the better of his taste and good-breeding 
during its composition.* 

Soon after involving himself in this ridiculous 
controversy he again retired to Vaucluse, where 
solitude, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of tran- 
quillity, speedily restored his mind to its accus- 
tomed state of feeling. He was still residing there 
when intelligence was brought him of the death 
of Clement, who was succeeded by Innocent VII, 
a man whose ignorance was so great that he could 
not be made to believe that Petrarch was not a 
magician, as he made Virgil so constantly his 
study. The friends of our poet had done every 
thing in their power to make him accept the 
office of pontifical secretary, which Clement, a short 
time previous to his death, had again offered him. 

* Ginguen£. 
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He refused it with the same firmness as formerly, 
but his rejection was not allowed to be founded on 
any valid reason, and he was at last driven to 
make use of an observation which some critics had 
passed upon his style, and confess that his manner 
of writing was too florid for the concise and un- 
adorned documents which should proceed from an 
apostolic secretary. To this it was immediately 
answered that he could easily simplify his style, 
and he was compelled to make the trial; but so 
strongly did he tincture his first official paper with 
high-sounding expressions, that he succeeded in 
effecting his delivery almost as soon as his liberty 
was threatened. On the accession, however, of 
the new Pope his friends determined to renew the 
attack ; but it was still more impossible than ever 
to move him, and he remained shut up in his 
cottage, refusing all intreaties to return to Avig- 
non, even to see his Holiness, so great was the 
dislike he had conceived for his character. 

Besides writing several of his most admired son- 
nets during his present residence at Vaucluse, he 
carried on a very extensive correspondence with 
his friends in Italy, all appealing to him for advice 
in their affairs, whether public or private, of any 
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difficulty, and always receiving from him answers 
which proved the readiness of his zeal and affec- 
tion in their service. It is also to this period his 
"Epistle to Posterity" is ascribed, though not 
without controversy, and his whole time seems to 
have been as fully occupied with literary pursuits 
as in the most active portion of his youth. 

Having thus spent the latter part of 1352, and 
the spring of the following year, in a manner per- 
fectly suited to his taste, his eyes were again 
turned affectionately towards Italy, whither he 
shortly determined to proceed without delay. But 
the invitations he received from his acquaint- 
ances in opposite directions, kept him undecided 
as to the line of his journey. Naples, Venice, 
and Rome had all equal claims upon his regard, 
and he had crossed the Alps before he could 
fix on . the place of his future residence. In 
this state of uncertainty he reached Milan, where 
he intended to remain a few days and then resume 
his journey. But Giovanni Visconti was at that 
time archbishop and lord of Milan, and his love 
of learning and its professors was too great to 
suffer such a man as Petrarch to leave his city 
unless called away by great necessity. In the 
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most gracious manner, therefore, he pressed him 
to prolong his stay, and make Milan his home. 
Petrarch, resisted his arguments as long and re- 
solutely as he could, but finding Giovanni impene- 
trable to excuses, he was obliged to yield to his 
persuasions. 

He had no reason to repent of having done so. 
A house was prepared for him in the healthiest 
part of the town, and he was' suffered to live in 
every respect as his inclination prompted. He 
had neither office nor title, nor duties to per- 
form ; and though honoured with admission to the 
council-table whenever he chose to take his seat 
at it, he was neither obliged to attend, nor forced 
to burthen himself with any part of the business 
when present This was the way to preserve Pe- 
trarch contented with his residence, and Giovanni 
never better proved himself an able politician than 
in his behaviour to his celebrated guest Such 
treatment was the more flattering to the poet, as 
his host had the character of being the haughtiest 
and most absolute of Italian princes. His severe 
and resolute policy, to which he owed his ele- 
vation and the preservation of his power, made him 
regarded as the tyrant of Lombardy; and when 
the Pope attempted to humble him by attacking 
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him as a bishop, he proudly intimated to the legate 
that, whenever necessary, he could support his 
spiritual with his temporal power. His three ne- 
phews, Matteo, Barnabo, and Galeazzo, vied with 
their uncle in showing respect to Petrarch, whose 
situation was thus rendered in the highest degree 
felicitous. 

After enjoying several months of tranquillity, he 
was requested by Giovanni in 1354, to undertake 
an embassy to Venice, in order to persuade that 
Republic from pursuing hostilities against the Ge- 
noese, now greatly humbled, and relying on him 
for support. Petrarch, as, we have seen, was al- 
ready well known to the Doge, and possessed the 
advantage of many acquaintances at his court; 
he, therefore, encouraged himself with the hope of 
almost certain success, and of thus having it in 
his power to prove his esteem for a prince who 
had so hospitably entertained him. But his elo- 
quence and connexions again proved unavailing. 
Andrea Dandolo persisted, as before, in following 
his own counsels ; and Venice, by a change in the 
tide of affairs, was in a short time placed in the 
same condition as Genoa had been" when that state 
solicited the interference of the Visconti. 

Petrarch was greatly hurt at the failure of his 
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mission, but the feeling of disappointment was 
quickly lost in one of a deeper kind, as soon after 
his return he had to regret the death of his kind 
and generous host. The three nephews of Gio- 
vanni, already mentioned, succeeded to his autho- 
rity, and in Galeazzo especially, Petrarch found an- 
other friend and patron. 

These events were followed by the arrival at 
Mantua of the Emperor Charles IV. on whom 
Petrarch had placed his best hopes for Italy. 
He had no sooner arrived than the poet was 
summoned to the Imperial presence. During the 
whole of the time that Charles remained at Man- 
tua, he was his constant companion, and every 
moment that could be stolen from public business 
the monarch devoted to the enjoyment of his con- 
versation. Petrarch's account of their interviews, 
in one of his epistles, is highly interesting, as show- 
ing the perfect freedom with which the discourse 
was carried on, and which did honour to the Empe- 
ror as well as to Petrarch ; to the former, for the 
respect he manifested towards genius — to the latter 
for the sense of self-respect, which he preserved in 
whosever presence he might be. The Emperor 
received him, he says, in a manner which partook 
neither of imperial pride, nor of the etiquette 
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common to the Germans. He never made him 
feel the superiority of his rank, but lived with him 
as if he had been his equal. He spoke of his 
works and manifested a wish to see them, espe- 
cially that on Illustrious Men. To this Petrarch 
replied, that it was not yet completed, and that he 
required time and quiet to put the last hand to it. 
Upon which Charles intimated that he should be 
glad to have it. appear under his name ; " But," 
says . the poet, " I answered with that freedom 
which nature has given me, and which age and 
custom have confirmed and authorized, — ' Great 
Prince, to have it appear, and under your name, 
there is need of virtue on your part and of leisure 
on mine/" Astonished, as was natural in a mo- 
narch, at an answer so little flattering, the Em- 
peror desired him to explain his meaning; to 
which Petrarch replied, that much time was re- 
quisite for a work which was to comprise much in 
a little space ; and that with regard to the dedica- 
tion, he must labour to merit having his name 
placed at the head of the work ; that it was not 
sufficient to wear a crown and possess a lofty title, 
but that he must possess the virtues and perform 
the great actions which might worthily place him 
among the illustrious men whose portraits he was 
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describing. " Live," continued he, " according to 
their example, in order that after having read their 
lives, your actions may render yours worthy of 
being read by posterity." The Emperor smiled, 
but looked far from being displeased at the free- 
dom of this exhortation ; and Petrarch took the 
opportunity of presenting him with some medals, 
among which was one of Augustus, in very excel- 
lent preservation, and on which the countenance 
of the Roman seemed as if breathing. w See," 
said he, as he presented them, " the great men 
whose place you occupy. These medals were 
very dear to me ; I would not have given them 
to any one else, but you have a right to them. I 
know the heroes whom they represent, I know 
what they have done ; it is not sufficient for you 
to know them, you must imitate them." He then 
gave him a short account of their lives, mixing up 
the details with observations calculated to excite 
a desire in Charles to follow their steps, to which 
the Emperor listened with great urbanity. 

In another conversation which they had together, 
he requested Petrarch to give him an account of 
his life, which, after some resistance, the latter con- 
sented to do. " He heard me with attention," says, 
he, " and, if I omitted some circumstances, either 
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through forgetfulness or a fear of wearying him, he 
reminded me of them. I was astonished to find 
him better acquainted than myself with many little 
anecdotes of my life. I know not what wind had 
carried the smoke beyond the Alps to eyes which 
are only open to see the faults and errors of others." 
Charles next inquired what mode of life pleased 
him best; to which Petrarch answered, a solitary 
one, as the most secure, the most tranquil, and in 
every respect the most suited to his disposition — 
that he should gladly seek this mode of living 
in the places where it could be most perfectly en- 
joyed, on mountains and in forests ; but that, if 
he were prevented from doing this, he would en- 
deavour to enjoy it in the best manner he could in 
cities. The Emperor smiled, and said that he had 
wished to bring him to this subject, as he hoped 
to convince him of his being in error as to some 
points connected with it. Petrarch bade him be 
cautious how he proceeded, as he would not' fight 
with equal arms, the subject having long occupied 
his thoughts. " I have long reflected, and written 
much upon it," said he; " my head is full of rea- 
sons and authorities. I should not fear to meet 
Chrysippus himself, armed with all his syllogisms. 
I am well aware that people in general do not 

VOL. I. I 
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think with me; but I have experience, a great 
master, on my side, and it is not fitting that a 
great Prince should think like the vulgar. I am 
so sure that I am correct, that I would take as 
arbitrators between you and me, even the inhabit- 
ants of cities to decide who is right. I have written 
a little treatise on • the subject." — " I know you 
have," said Charles, laughing ; " and, if I could meet 
with that book, I would throw it into the fire." — " I 
will take care that it shall not fall into your hands," 
replied the poet, who confesses that the Emperor 
showed a surprising force and energy in his argu- 
ments. 

The farewell which Petrarch took of the Em- 
peror was very much in accordance with the spirit 
of their conversations. Having accompanied the 
Imperial cortege about five miles beyond Placentia, 
he prepared to return to Milan, when Charles 
again desired that he would accompany him to 
Rome*. The request was again firmly resisted; and, 
while they were contending, a gentleman of the 
suite came up, who, taking Petrarch by the hand, 
and looking at the same time earnestly in the Em- 
peror's face, said to the latter, " This is the man of 
whom I have so often spoken to you ; he will sing 
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your praises, if you deserve them; but remember, 
he knows both how to speak and how to be silent 1" 

Charles still used many earnest persuasions to in- 
duce Petrarch to accompany him to Rome ; but the 
latter excused himself with a firmness which con- 
vinced the Emperor that entreaties were vain. It 
is not improbable that Petrarch discovered, in the 
course of their interviews, the weakness and vacil- 
lation of his views, and that, disappointed in his 
expectations of finding in him a man fit to de- 
liver Italy from its trammels, he ceased to be gra- 
tified with his company. Whether this was or 
was not the cause of his refusal to join him in his 
journey, he was soon convinced, if he had already 
become doubtful respecting Charles's character, 
that his -doubts were just: for that Prince, after 
spending a few months uselessly in Italy, returned 
to Germany, having reaped in his expedition only 
the scorn and ridicule of those who hoped to find 
in him a deliverer. 

Petrarch received intelligence of this event from 
his friend Lsslius, and lost no time in convincing 
Charles that he had but spoken the truth when 
he assured him that he would only give him praise 
as he should find him deserving it. "I dare not 
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say all I would," exclaims he, after accusing him of 
ingratitude, as well as folly, " or all I ought to say. 
Your departure has the appearance of a flight, 
and must have caused a vexation which I do not 
wish to increase. I cannot conceive how you could 
act in a manner which both reason and virtue 
condemn; which afflicts every one whose praise 
is worth enjoying; which has thrown the whole 
Empire into affliction, and which only rebels and 
the lowest of the people can* applaud. But go, 
as it is your will ; only remember that no prince 
before you ever renounced so fair, so glorious a 
hope, or one so near being accomplished. Already 
master of Rome, you sigh after Bohemia! Your 
father did not thus: but, alas! I see too plainly 
that virtue is not hereditary! I do not dispute 
with you on your knowledge of the science of 
government, or on your military talents. You have 
given many proofs that you possess a large share of 
both; but the will and the emulation fail you, 
which are so necessary to the conception and per- 
formance of all glorious actions. Hear what your 
grandfather and father would say, if they met you 
as you repass the Alps. « You have gained much, 
great Caesar ! by a journey so long expected, and 
a return so precipitate ! You bring with you the 
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crown of iron, the crown of gold, and an empty 
title. You are styled Emperor of the Romans, 
though you are truly only King of Bohemia : — 
would to Heaven you were not even that ! If your 
ambition were restrained within the narrowest 
bounds, you would make, perhaps, some attempt at 
raising yourself — your wants would excite you to 
recover your patrimony.' Laelius has brought me 
your adieus ; — they have been to me like the stroke 
of a dagger. He has brought me, as a present 
from you, an antique, which bears the image of 
Caesar stamped upon it. If this medal could have 
spoken, would it not have exhorted you not to 
make this disgraceful retreat? Farewell, Caesar! 
compare that which you are quitting with that 
which you seek 1" 

Petrarch, disconcerted in the object so dear to 
him, continued to reside at Milan, whence he again 
wrote to the Emperor, accusing him, in the most 
vehement style, of having deserted a cause he was 
bound to support, and heaped upon himself in- 
delible disgrace by his indolence and indifference. 
This address, it seems, though violent in the ex- 
treme, was borne by the Emperor with philosophic 
calmness: and, when Petrarch was sent by Ga- 
leazzo Visconti to Prague, in the year 1356, he 
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received from him the most kind and affable treat- 
ment. The object of his mission was to ascertain 
his intentions with respect to Milan, which he had 
threatened to invade ; but the Ambassador had the 
satisfaction of returning to his friends with the wel- 
come intelligence that this danger was not to be 
apprehended, as Germany demanded at that time 
the whole of Charles's attention. He had not 
been long returned to Milan when a diploma was 
sent him from the Emperor, constituting him a 
Count Palatine. The instrument was enclosed in 
a box of gold, which he bestowed with a proud 
liberality on the Chancellor of the Emperor, re- 
maining fully contented with the honour of the 
title. 

About the period when this dignity was con- 
ferred upon him, he formed the design of retreat- 
ing from Milan to some spot in the neighbourhood, 
where he might be able to enjoy purer air, and be 
more retired while pursuing his studies. The 
events also which had lately taken place in the city 
might have some influence in leading him to this 
determination. The sudden death of Mattheo Vis- 
conti had caused the most lively sensation through- 
out the province, and a rumour was soon afloat that 
his death was owing to his brother Galeazzo. This 
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accusation appears to* have been without any rea- 
sonable foundation ; and, it is rightly observed, that 
we scarcely require a stronger proof of Galeazzo's in- 
nocence, than the circumstance that Petrarch con- 
tinued to regard him as one of his most estimable . 
friends. It is, however, not improbable that the 
bare existence of the suspicion might have ren- 
dered Milan and its court less agreeable to Pe- 
trarch than formerly, and that on this account he 
hastened once more into solitude. 

The spot which Petrarch chose for his retreat was 
the little village of Garignano, on the river Adda, 
about three miles distant from Milan, and the 
country around which was lonely and picturesque. 
In this retirement, which was occasionally exchanged 
for the still deeper solitudes of a neighbouring 
monastery, he devoted all his thoughts to religious 
meditation : but the account which he has himself 
.given of his manner of living, and his studies at this 
period, is too interesting to be passed over. It is 
in a letter to Guido da Settimo. " The tenor of 
my life," says he, " is tranquil and uniform, for I 
am no longer tormented by the passions which held 
me captive in my youth. But what do I say ? It is 
the dew of heaven alone that has extinguished them ; 
for how many old men do we not. often see sunk 
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to the great dishonour of humanity, in gross licen- 
tiousness ? Like a weary traveller, I redouble my 
steps as I approach the termination of my journey; 
I read and write day and night, and my only rest 
is in sometimes doing the one and sometimes the 
other. These are my sole occupations and my sole 
pleasures. My health is so strong, my body so ro- 
bust, that neither a more mature age, nor more 
serious occupations, nor abstinence, nor scourges, 
could have rendered me less subservient to the 
passions with which I have so long waged war. 
All my hope is in the assistance of Jesus Christ. 
With regard to the gifts of fortune, I am equally 
distant from the two extremes; and indeed en* 
joy that mediocrity which is so much to be de- 
sired. In one thing only can I be an object of 
envy to others — which is, that I am more esteemed 
than many would wish me to be, and more so than 
wholly agrees with my quiet. Not only does the 
greatest Prince of Italy, with all his court, love and 
honour me, but his people even respect me much 
more than I deserve, and love me without either 
knowing or seeing me — for I rarely go out, which, 
however, may be the very reason why I am so 
esteemed. I have passed at Milan an olympiad, 
and begun the last year of a lustrum. The kind- 
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ness with which I am treated by every one, at- 
taches trie so much to Milan that I love the very 
houses, the air, and the walls, to say nothing of my 
friends and acquaintances. I live in a very re- 
mote corner of the city, towards the west. An an- 
cient devotional custom brings all the people every 
Sunday to the church of St. Ambrosio, near which 
I reside* On other days the neighbourhood is a 
desert* Many persons whom I know, or who de- 
sire to know. me, threaten to come and see me; 
but either detained by their business, or frightened 
by the distance, they never come. You see how 
maiiy advantages I derive from fixing myself near 
this great saint. He consoles me by his presence 
—obtains for my soul the blessings of Heaven, and 
saves me from no slight annoyance. When I hap- 
pen to go out, which very rarely occurs, either to 
perform my. duty to my sovereign, or from any 
motive of convenience, I salute all to the right 
hand and to the left, with a simple bend of the 
head, without speaking, and without going to any 
one. Fortune has made no change in my food 
or sleep, and you know what they are. I even 
diminish them a" little every day ; so that, after a 
short time, there will hardly remain any thing to 
take away. I never seek my couch but for the 

i 5 
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purpose of sleeping, unless I be ill. As soon as 
I am awake, I leap from it, and hasten into my 
library, which I often do in the middle of the night, 
especially when the nights are short, and I want to 
be up. I only yield to nature just as much as she 
absolutely demands, and that which cannot be re- 
fused her. Food, sleep, and amusement vary ac- 
cording to time and place. I love repose and soli- 
tude : thus to my friends I appear churlish, because 
I see them so rarely; but, when I do join them, 
I compensate for the silence of a year by the con- 
versation of a day. For the present, I have taken 
a most delicious house in the country, near Milan, 
where the air is most delicious, and where I am at 
-present residing. I pass the same life here as 
elsewhere, except that I am more free, and farther 
from annoyances than in the city. I want for no- 
thing : the country people bring me plenty of fruit, 
fish, ducks, and vegetables of every kind. At a 
short distance there is a Carthusian Monastery, 
only lately built, where I can find, every hour of 
the day, the innocent pleasures afforded by reli- 
gion. I desired to take up my lodging, as it were, 
in the cloister, and the good brothers consented, 
and even wished me to do so : but I have thought 
it better to fix myself at a short distance, but 
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near enough to be able to take part in their holy 
exercises. Their, gate is always open to me — 
a privilege granted to very few. You, perhaps, 
wish to be informed respecting my. fortune; and, if 
you doubt the reports you have heard respecting 
my riches, you shall now be told the truth. My 
income, I confess, is increased, but my expenses 
are increased also. You know me — I have never 
been either poorer or richer. Wealth, when it 
multiplies wants and desires, only produces poverty. 
I have, however, as yet experienced the contrary 
of this. The more. I have had, the less have I 
desired — abundance has rendered me more tranquil 
and more moderate in my desires. I am not, how- 
ever, certain what effect the possession of great 
wealth would have on my mind : it might produce, 
perhaps, the same consequences with me as with 
others." It has been justly observed, that nothing 
can be more interesting than to hear this great 
man thus unfolding the secrets of his heart.* This • 
we have already seen him doing in his " Dialogues 
with St. Augustus :" but all professed treatises on 
the subject of personal feelings are to be received 
with doubt, as instead of pictures of the heart, they 
are, for the most part, apologies, and set both 

* Tiraboschi. 
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events and sentiments only in such a light as is most 
favourable to their effect, and very rarely in their 
true and natural position. This is the case also 
with most auto-biographies, which have the ad- 
ditional bad effect of often preventing the lives of 
the individuals whom they commemorate from 
being written, by less prejudiced and interested 
parties. But letters, like that of Petrarch's now 
quoted, are in general too much the* produce of 
present, unpremeditated feeling, to come under 
this observation. 

The principal work he composed during his re- 
treat at Garignano, was the " Treatise De Re-< 
mediis Utriusque Fortunae," written for the con- 
solation of his old friend Azzo da Corregio, to 
whom he dedicated it, as a mark of friendship, 
constant and enduring through all the vicissitudes 
of time and fortune. But an accident happened to 
him about this period which kept him for some 
time from his usual pursuits. A large manu- 
script of " Cicero's Epistles," which he had copied 
with his own hand, was the constant companion 
of his leisure. By some carelessness, in. passing 
the stand that supported the volume, which, being 
bound strongly in wood, was of considerable weight, 

• Tiraboschi. 
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he let it fall several times on his left leg ; the 
bruise thug occasioned ulcerated, and his medical 
attendants had begun to determine on the ampu- 
tation of the limb, when the inflammation ceased, 
and a cure was effected. 

The first use he made -of his liberty was to go to 
Bergamo, on the invitation of a personage whose name 
has been immortalized by the circumstance. Henry. 
Capra was a rich and noted watch-maker, possess- 
ing by nature a lively and penetrating mind, which 
he had diligently cultivated ; but having begun his 
studies too late in life, he was more enthusiastical 
and fanciful than might have been expected from 
his age, or character. His greatest ambition was 
to know and be known to Petrarch, and he em- 
ployed every means that this ambition could sug- 
gest to effect his purpose: the poet became ac- 
quainted with his wish, and good-naturedly said, 
" He shall have his desire gratified ; it would be 
barbarous to refuse him that which will make him 
so happy, and cost me so little." Nothing could 
exceed the delight with which he received the 
intimation of Petrarch that he was willing to 
accept his acquaintance. He immediately em- 
ployed persons to copy all the works of his illus- 
trious friend ; placed his arms and portrait in every 
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part of his house, and at last bade adieu to his pro- 
fession, notwithstanding the advice of Petrarch 
on the subject, to devote himself entirely to letters. 
But he had not yet received a visit from the object 
of his veneration — this was all that he wanted to 
make his happiness complete. " Let him but honour 
my house with his presence for only one day," said 
he, " and I shall be happy and glorious through all 
ages." Some years, however, it seems passed away 
before the much-desired visit was paid. At length 
the happy day arrived which was to crown him 
with fame, and on the eighteenth of October 1358, 
Petrarch proceeded to Bergamo. The governor, 
and several of the chief inhabitants came out to 
meet him, and offer him a lodging in the palace. 
Poor Capra was in great distress while these in- 
vitations were being given. He had accompanied 
his friend from the commencement of the journey, 
and to secure him, had associated with himself 
some men of literature whose conversation might 
render the way less tedious. His anxiety was at 
last removed by Petrarch's declaring that he was 
the guest of Henry Capra solely, and that he 
would lodge no where but in his house ! His re- 
ception there was such as might have been ex- 
pected. The furniture of the chamber in which he 
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slept was all purple, and the bed superbly gilt, 
Capra declaring that no one had ever yet slept in 
it, or ever should again, except Petrarch. The next 
day our poet took his leave, but the watchmaker 
accompanied him a long way on the road, and was 
at last torn from him by violence, his friends fear- 
ing that the joy he had experienced would either 
make him ill or mad. Some time before this, a poor, 
blind old grammarian had walked over the best part 
of Italy to express the same feeling as Capra. 

Petrarch shortly after made a journey to Padua 
and Venice, but in 1359 was again at Milan, where 
he was visited by Boccaccio, who passed with him 
several days to the great pleasure of both. Among 
the many topics on which these two celebrated 
men conversed during this meeting, religion ap- 
pears to have been the principal one, the author of 
the "Decameron" having been till that period as 
licentious in his conduct, as in his productions ; 
but receiving from Petrarch a new rule of ac- 
tion, which had great influence on his future life. 
Before they parted, the poet bestowed on him 
a copy of some of his works, among which were 
his Latin Eclogues, and it was in return for this 
present that Boccaccio sent him the copy of Dante, 
which he accompanied with so many praises of 
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that poet, that he subsequently found it necessary 
to justify them; Petrarch, it seems, having been 
supposed by many persons to be jealous of his fame. 
He thus vindicates himself from the charge in an 
answer to Boccaccio's letter. 

" The praises which you give him are just and 
well deserved," says he, " worthy both of you $nd 
him, and infinitely more flattering than those ap- 
plauses with which the populace disturb his manes. . 
I applaud your verses, and join you in your praises 
of this great poet — common in his style, but very 
noble in his thoughts. One thing only displeases 
me in your letter ; it is to see that you know me so 
little. What ! can I help being charmed with the 
praises of illustrious men ? Nothing is farther from 
me! Of all vices, envy is the last , I could be 
guilty of. I call Heaven to witness, I am conti- 
nually rendered miserable at seeing low mechanics 
even enjoying the advantages and respect which 
are denied to men of genius. I gladly seize this 
opportunity of confuting the charge made against 
me by my enemies of hating this great poet. * Why 
should I hate him,? I never saw him but once, or 
rather he was shown to me, and that in my child- 
hood. He lived with my father and grandfather, 
older than the former, younger than the latter, and 
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the same storm drove them all the same day from 
their country. This similarity of fortune, joined to 
a union of tastes, united him in strict friendship 
with my father, but they took opposite courses: 
my father yielded to circumstances, and occupied 
himself with the care of his family ; Dante, on the 
contrary, resisted them, and resolutely followed the 
route he had taken, thinking only of glory, and 
resigning every thing for it. Neither the injustice 
of his countrymen, nor private quarrels, nor exile, 
nor poverty, nor love of children or wife, — nothing 
could distract him from his studies, though poetry 
demands so much quiet and repose. I cannot too 
much admire him on this account. I see many 
reasons to love him, none to hate him, and yet 
fewer to despise him. Both his spirit and his style 
place him beyond the reach of any such feeling." 
He then explains the reason of his not having the 
works of this -celebrated poet among his other 
books. One was, that he was principally occupied 
in searching for copies of ancient and rare works, 
and had thus neglected to procure those which he 
could obtain at any time without difficulty. An* 
other was, that when he wrote in the vulgar lan- 
guage, which he did entirely at the commence* 
ment of his literary career, he was fearful thaf 
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should he study the productions of his great coun- 
tryman, he might be led imperceptibly to imitate 
him. " There might be," says he, " too much pre- 
sumption in the thought, but I wished to raise 
myself on my own wings, and without the support 
of others ; to have a style and manner wholly my 
own ; to be, in fact, original. Whether I have 
succeeded in this aim I must leave others to decide. 
No one can accuse me of being a plagiarist : if any 
thing should be found in my writings which re- 
sembles what has been said by another author, the 
resemblance is wholly casual. I have always 
avoided being a plagiarist or imitator with the 
greatest care. If shame or modesty had not made 
me do this, a certain degree of youthful pride 
would. But cured now, as I am, of the fear of being 
a copyist, I read any thing that comes in my way, 
and especially Dante, to whom I give the palm of 
vulgar eloquence." With regard to his ceasing to 
write ordinarily in the common language, he says, 
" I feared the fate which I see attending others 
who have written in Italian, and Dante more par- 
ticularly, whose poems I have heard so marred in 
the lowest places of public resort ; and I had no 
reason to hope that I could render my verses more 
flexible, or of easier pronunciation. The event has 
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proved that I was right : the poems I wrote when 
young are spread among the people, who repeat and 
disfigure them ; that which I once admired, there- 
fore, that is, to have my productions in every body's 
mouth, disgusts me now. It is horrible to hear 
one's verses marred in the repetition. Those who 
envy me wish to prove that I am envious of this 
poet. I have many times asserted that I envy no 
one ; but I am not to be believed on my word. Let 
us examine then the truth. How can I envy a 
man who has passed all his life in producing works 
which formed the delight of my early youth; a 
man who made that his principal, his sole occu- 
pation, perhaps, which has only been for me an 
amusement, a gentle exercise of the mind. Tell 
me, I pray you, where was there any matter for 
envy ?" It is chiefly in this last sentence we dis- 
cover the true feeling of Petrarch when writing the 
above letter, the authenticity flf which, however, 
has been strongly doubted.* By a notion, preva- 
lent in his age, that Latin was the only fit me- 
dium for elevated thought, he had been induced, 
as we have seen, to employ it in all those works 
which he regarded as the true foundation stone of 
his fame. The reputation he enjoyed for learning 

• Tiraboschi. 
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and philosophy was in reality much greater than 
that which he had obtained by his poetry, that at 
least written in the vulgar tongue, or Italian. 
Though his excellent taste, therefore, and know- 
ledge of what is essential to good poetry, made 
him fully apprehend the merits of Dante, he 
might honestly believe his own superiority, aided 
in the misapprehension, not so much by vanity, 
or the reputation he enjoyed, as by his idea 
of the unsurpassable excellence of the Latin lan- 
guage, and of works of ability composed in it. 
Notwithstanding, however, this apology, which may 
in some measure explain the style of the letter, 
there is a degree of learned pride in its whole 
texture, which evidently shows that the writer was 
labouring with an idea of rivalship, which he would 
fain have wholly hidden from himself, or overcome 
by a species of refined self-deceit. Nor is it easy 
to conceive how a man should in a few years 
change so utterly from what he was, as to labour 
for the honour of a public triumph, and afterwards 
feel the most sovereign contempt for the popularity 
of his works. The love or desire of literary fame 
may possibly be overcome by age or personal mis- 
fortunes, though rarely even by these. But Pe- 
trarch, at the time he wrote so contemptuously of 
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the people's repeating his poems, was in the full 
pursuit of reputation ; was studying and compos- 
ing with as much diligence as ever, and by his 
own confession had changed in no particle of his 
character or nature, except as religion had put 
a chain upon his passions. The fame also which 
Dante enjoyed, though founded on his skill in the 
vulgar language, was by no means, at the period 
of which we are speaking, confined to the people 
or the unlearned. Not only were professorships 
already established at Florence, and other places, 
for the exposition of the "Commedia," but the great- 
est Princes had esteemed it an honour to have 
been the protectors of its author. His ashes were 
earnestly disputed for between the people of his 
own country and those of the State in which he 
died ; and he had enjoyed, even in his lifetime, a 
fame sufficiently great to enable him to address 
nations and monarchs with confidence of attention. 
It is, therefore, not altogether easy to comprehend 
the expressions of indifference which Petrarch af- 
fected to feel for his great predecessor; nor to 
believe that he could be expressing his real feelings 
when he spoke of him as employing his whole life 
and powers in doing that which had been to him 
only a light and passing amusement. It is vex- 
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atious to have even a suspicion that so great a man 
as he whose actions we are reviewing, could wish 
to undervalue one who had done so much for lite- 
rature as Dante ; but the above letter, if genuine, 
can scarcely be read without its exciting that sus- 
picion, however Petrarch himself might have re- 
sisted the feeling which it seems to express. 

In the following year he was deputed by his 
friend Galeazzo to congratulate King John of 
France, who had been taken prisoner at Poictiers, 
on his delivery from captivity. The regret he . 
felt at the spectacle which Paris presented after 
the calamities it had suffered was lively and sin- 
cere, and the affectionate regard with which he 
was received by the King and the Dauphin made 
a deep impression on his mind. To the presents 
with which they loaded him were added the most 
urgent requests that he would make Paris his 
home; but neither these intreaties nor those of 
the Emperor, which he received shortly after, 
could persuade him to forsake Italy, whither he 
returned as soon as the object of his embassy was 
fulfilled. 

The ravages of a contagion and the alarms of a 
civil war prevented him from continuing at Milan, 
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and he was obliged to change his residence to 
Padua. Here new invitations arrived from the 
Emperor, and from his friends at Naples and Avig- 
non. The former was successful in his wishes, 
and Petrarch had proceeded as far as Milan on 
his journey into Germany, when he found himself 
stopped by the disturbed state of the country 
through which he had to pass. He therefore re- 
turned to Padua, but the plague raging there, he 
removed to Venice, whither he carried his library, 
which he is said to have always taken with him 
whenever he changed his place of abode. But in 
the present instance he had another motive for so 
doing besides his own convenience. It was his 
intention to bestow the whole collection, a very 
valuable and extensive one, on some monastery; 
this design, however, he in some measure changed, 
and soon after his arrival at Venice he formed the 
determination of offering it to the Republic. The 
offer was very graciously accepted, and by a decree 
o£ tiie State, the palace of the Two Towers, since 
converted into the monastery of St. Sepulchre, 
was devoted to the reception of the poet and his 
library. To the regret of all subsequent ages, the 
treasures which he had collected with so much 
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care and labour, and which it was among the chief 
object of his declining years to see safely pre* 
served, have all been dispersed or destroyed. 

He had not been long at Venice when he re* 
ceived another visit from Boccaccio, whom the 
plague had driven from Florence, and whose visit 
was rendered even more agreeable to his friend 
by his bringing with him the learned Greek, Lentio 
Pilato, one of the most singular as well as one of 
the most erudite men of the age. Boccaccio de- 
scribes him as having a countenance positively 
hideous, and which was rendered still more fright- 
ful by a long beard, and black uncombed hair. 
His manners were in accordance with his looks; 
but both his appearance and behaviour were atoned 
for, in the opinion of scholars, by his profound 
knowledge of Greek, in all the legendary as well 
as historical treasures of which language he was 
greatly conversant. Boccaccio procured for this 
singular man the professorship of Greek at Flo- 
rence, in which situation he lectured more than 
two years on Homer, giving private lessons to his 
friend in his own house, and making a translation 
of the Iliad and part of the Odyssey into Latin. 

But at this period an event occurred which 
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again inspired Petrarch with the feelings which 
had so long possessed his mind in the earlier years 
of his life. Innocent VI. died on the twelfth of 
September 1362, and the following month Urban 
V. ascended the pontifical throne, and gave the 
advocates of Rome reason to expect that he 
would, at no great distance of time, remove the 
court to its ancient seat. But the pleasure 
which this intelligence occasioned Petrarch, was 
surpassed by the grief he suffered about the 
&me time for the loss of his friend Azzo da Cor- 
regio, and more especially for that of his early 
acquaintances Laelius and Simonides, who died of 
the plague at Naples. These sorrows were not 
a little increased by troubles of a different kind, 
which agitated the mind of Petrarch at nearly the 
same time. His high reputation, it appears, had 
raised against him several literary enemies, who, 
by their severe criticisms on his works, either 
thought to do justice to the public, or hoped to 
snatch away some of the fame which belonged 
to their renowned contemporary. These censures 
referred principally to his " Eclogues," and to some 
parts of his poem of Africa, both which works 
offered many temptations for severe criticism ; but 
VOL. i. k 
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that with which they were assailed seems to have 
been dictated by a feeling of envy rather than by 
the jealousy of a pure taste. 

These afflictions and annoyances were, however, 
in some measure compensated by the honours 
he received from, the State of Venice. A revolt 
having occurred in the Isle of Candia, and the 
Government being in need of a skilful commander 
for their troops, Petrarch wrote to the General of 
the Visconti, and had the good fortune not only 
to obtain his services but to see them crowned 
with the most brilliant success. While the war 
was going on, he had visited Bologna and Padua, 
and was only lately returned when he saw, 
from the windows of his palace, a galley gaily 
adorned, and filled with sailors bearing laurel 
crowns on their heads, skim rapidly into port. 
The clamours of the people soon announced that 
it brought tidings of a complete victory over the 
Candians. Public thanksgivings were offered up 
in the church of St. Mark, during which our 
poet had his seat on the right hand of the Doge, 
and many days of general rejoicings followed,, 
which he described in letters to his friends. 

In the year 1366 Petrarch, who had received 
intelligence of the disposition which Urban mani- 
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fested to reform the church, sent him an epistle 
which was as remarkable for severity and bold- 
ness of style as that which he wrote to the 
Emperor. Far, however, from treating this ad- 
dress with the" anger which all persons about the 
court expected it would excite, Urban is supposed 
to have been instigated by it to determine on a 
speedy removal to Rome, which resolution he put 
in practice, and arrived there in October 1367. 
Petrarch expressed his joy at the event by a letter 
as full of praise and congratulations, as that which 
he had before sent was of severe counsel. It was 
not long, however, before he saw reason to dread 
that the quarrels of the Pontiff with the Visconti 
and other princes, would deluge Italy with blood : 
he endeavoured to negotiate for his friend Gale- 
azzo, but was unsuccessful. 

This circumstance, however, did not prevent 
him from wishing to accept the pressing invita- 
tion with which Urban called him to Rome. The 
great obstacle to the journey was a rapid decline 
in his bodily strength; but even this was not 
allowed to deter him, and having employed the 
winter in making preparations for the undertaking, 
among which was the writing of his will, he set out 
in the month of April 1370. He had only reached 
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Ferrara when his indisposition assumed a more 
serious character. He fell to the ground, and 
remained without sense or motion for more than 
thirty hours. The princes of Este received him 
into their palace, and having recovered from his 
swoon he endeavoured to continue his journey, but 
the effort was made in vain ; his strength utterly 
failed him, and he was conveyed back to Padua in 
a litter. 

Convinced by this warning of the rapid decline 
of his constitution, he resolved to fix himself in 
some retired spot where he might pass the re* 
mainder of his days without any farther interrup- 
tion to his repose. The village of Arqua, four 
leagues distant from Padua, and situated on a 
gentle declivity among the Euganean hills, attract- 
ed his attention, by the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery and the exquisite softness of the climate. 
Here, therefore, he erected a small but pleasant 
and convenient house, settled his daughter and her 
husband with him, and as soon as his health was a 
little recovered, again commenced his literary la- 
bours. The immediate object of his attention was 
the conclusion of the treatise, " De Ignorantia sui 
ipsius et Multorum," begun three years before, and 
principally intended to confute the bigoted disciples 
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of Aristotle and Averroes, who abounded in Venice, 
and some of whom, in a dispute he held with them 
during his residence there, had observed, that 
" he was a very good man but no scholar. 9 ' 

Petrarch seemed fated never to enjoy repose for 
a continuance. He had scarcely become settled 
in hig retreat at Arqua, when a war between the 
Venetians and the Paduans compelled him to re- 
treat to the capital, the open country being already 
infested with the forces of the enemy. At Padua 
he met with a young lawyer, who told him that a 
French monk had lately published a severe cri- 
tique on his letter to Urban V. His reply to this 
adversary is regarded as wholly unworthy of a 
man whose philosophy and good taste should have 
taught him temperance. But the continuance of 
the war called his attention to other subjects. 
Padua was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the Venetians, and the prince had no other 
means of averting the ruin but powerful interces- 
sion with his enemies, and an acknowledgment of 
submission. Knowing the esteem in which Pe- 
trarch was held by the Republic, he earnestly in- 
treated him to undertake a mission to Venice as 
his representative before the senate. The poet 
consented : in company with the younger Carrara, 
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he set forth on this unpromising embassy, and the 
day after his arrival at Venice was allowed an 
audience. But either his strength or his resolu- 
tion failed him on this occasion, for he was unable 
to deliver his address, and the assembly had, con- 
sequently, to be convened the next day. His 
eloquence then seemed to have regained the 
vigour and brilliancy for which it was remarkable 
in the best period of his career; the Venetians 
heard him with expressions of delight, and he re-* 
turned to Arqua with a treaty which put an end to 
hostilities. 

His feeble constitution suffered considerably 
from this exertion, and a slow fever, which preyed 
continually upon his strength, threatened to put a 
speedy termination to life. But he would neither 
cease from his literary labours, change his poor 
diet, nor attend in any way to the instructions of 
his physicians. The disorder, thus left to itself, 
and his decaying frame receiving nothing to resist 
its ravages, he became every day more languid ; 
and it was in this feeble state that he, for the first 
time, read the Decameron of his friend Boccaccio, 
— this being another instance of the remarkable in- 
difference which he manifested through life for the 
productions of his most celebrated contemporaries. 
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Shortly after he had read the work, parts of which, 
especially the story of Griselida, greatly delighted 
him, he wrote to Boccaccio, informing him of his 
general admiration of the book, praising him for his 
elegance of style, and finding an excuse for the 
freedom of the pictures in the manners of the age* 
The day after writing this letter, July 18th, 1374, 
he had retired to his library, as usual, and with the 
intention of relieving the languor he suffered by 
his customary studies ; but one of his servants, on 
entering the room soon after, saw him sitting with 
his head resting on the book he had been reading, 
and, on going up to him, found that he was dead. 

Intelligence of this event was no sooner made 
public, than Padua and its neighbourhood express* 
ed the most general sorrow. Both the nobles and 
the people sought to manifest their veneration 
for the man who had obtained the reputation of 
being one of the greatest philosophers that ever 
lived, as well as the most elegant of poets. His 
funeral was attended with almost more than royal 
pomp. Among the mourners were the Prince of 
Padua, the Archbishop, the Abbots, Priests, Monks, 
and Friars of the neighbouring churches and mo- 
nasteries — the whole population of the city and 
district — all the noblemen and knights, the doc- 
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tors and scholars who were at that time in the city. 
The body was carried on a bier, spread with cloth 
of gold, and covered with a canopy of gold, lined 
with ermine. It was received in the church with 
the most solema ceremonies employed on such oc- 
casions, and a sermon was preached over it by 
Bonaventura of Paraga, who was subsequently cre- 
ated a Cardinal.* 

In reviewing this sketch of the life of Petrarch, 
the feeling with which we regard his character can 
hardly fail to be that of admiration, mingled with 
much affection as well as respect His career was 
marked at the beginning with many weaknesses, 
and he more than once yielded to the solicitations 
of passion, when its indulgence was to contradict 
the principles by which he professed to be govern- 
ed. The nature of his intentions towards Laura 
herself were, as he intimates, not originally so pure 
as became the esteem in which he held her cha- 
racter : — his perseverance in the pursuit of her af- 
fections, under any plea, could not be justified, 
even to himself, considering they were already 
justly and inalienably due to another. There is, 
therefore, ample room for exercising severe reproof 
in our estimate of Petrarch's character and con- 

* Tiraboschi. DeSade. 
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duet, when viewed only for the purpose of seeing 
how they can stand the fiill light of pure', sinless 
truth. But, when regarding this great man, not 
from a spiritual judgment-throne, but as walking 
with him on the same level, and having the same 
objects with which to compare our moral stature 
and fulness, how few men are there who can fairly 
shut their hearts to the love with which his vir- 
tues Should inspire them, marred and clouded 
though they sometimes were, by misindulged pas- 
sions ! " The confessions which men make of their 
feelings and the motives of their actions, are not. 
always to be taken, as I have observed, for true 
pictures. But, even with this drawback, the writ- 
ings of Petrarch are so replete with intimations 
respecting the situation of his mind — the working 
of his thoughts — the conflicts he was continually 
waging with his inclinations, that no one, perhaps 
ever passed from the earth leaving so many ma- 
terials with posterity for judging of his character. 
And with these before us, our reasons for admiring 
it seem to multiply every time we renew the ex- 
amination. Beneath his passion for fame we can 
discover more deeply seated the love of country, 
— the ambition to see it free and happy, and the 
resolution to speak in its cause when all other 
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tongues faltered or were silent. When yielding to 
inclinations which ought to have been suppressed 
in their origin, the error was followed neither by 
indifference nor a wish to justify it, but by pain* 
ful struggles to overcome temptation in the future, 
and by a deep and earnest penitence. With the 
little weaknesses to which an occasional outbreak- 
ing of personal vanity exposed him, we may fairly 
contrast that love of solitude which so often led 
him from the world, where he might have been 
loaded every day of his life with the incense 
of flattery — that noble and sedate contemplative- 
ness, which gave him an elevation of thought and 
spirit scarcely reached by any of his contempo- 
raries — and that ingenuous and ready acknow- 
ledgment of error which made him despise the 
little arts of concealment and perversion, to which 
inferior and less virtuous minds have recourse. He 
was, in short, human, and prone to some of the 
most dangerous of human passions — but he at the 
same time possessed the qualities that make the 
word humanity a synonyme for all that is most 
gracious and amiable in nature. But, to consider 
his character as an author as well as a man: — 

Petrarch's reputation has now for many years 
rested solely on his Italian poems, which, as has 
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been remarked, occupy less than two hundred 
pages out of thirteen hundred, of which the folio 
volume containing his works consists.* The opinions 
formed by different writers on the celebrated pro- 
ductions of his muse have been widely opposite; 
and, while one class of authors have held him up 
as a model of excellence, another have reprobated 
every approach to his style as a sacrifice of truth 
and /nature. It is not difficult to account for these 
contradictory estimates of Petrarch's poetry. He 
was acknowledged by his contemporaries to be the 
most learned man of his age, and his Latin pro- 
ductions had acquired him universal reputation. 
The Italian language, though employed so success- 
fully by Dante, was still unsettled, and far from 
being generally esteemed among scholars, or those 
who pretended to superior taste. While a lan- 
guage is in such a state, a man of great erudition 
and acknowledged genius has it in his power to 
give laws to the common diction of his country- 
men, and the works he composes in it will be re* 
garded as models for future writers. Petrarch was 
abundantly qualified for acquiring this influence. 
His natural taste would have taught him to reject 
rude or inharmonious expressions in whatever Ian-* 

* See Edition Basiled, 1581. 
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guage he wrote : his study of the classics had made 
him acquainted with the best methods of col- 
locating words and sentences ; and his mind, fertile 
in invention, and richly stored with ideas, both 
original and acquired, could scarcely employ a lan- 
guage without improving it, by enlarging its phrase- 
ology, giving a more elegant turn to its idioms, or 
rendering them more exact and musical. This, 
Petrarch effected, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that his style was regarded as a model of clas- 
sical Italian, or that writers such as Bembo, who 
considered the poets of Greece and Rome as alone 
worthy of imitation, should place him at the head 
of Italian poets. But when, on the other hand, he 
was compared by the admirers of Dante or Ariosto, 
with those great masters of a bolder and more im- 
passioned style, his elegance and variety of ex- 
pression, the delicacy of his imagery, and his har- 
monious versification were treated with contempt, 
because a species of excellence was looked for 
which Petrarch's poetry very rarely possesses. 

Studying his productions without being influenced 
by either the one or the other of these prejudices, 
we find them possessing a charm sufficient to soothe 
and delight us, but not to awaken passion, or give 
birth to any feeling of power and sublimity. If they 
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were intended to convey an idea that the writer was 
under the influence of strong emotion, they are, in 
that respect, undoubted failures ; for there is little 
poetry of any repute that makes a less vivid impres- 
sion on the feelings. But it is not essential to all 
amatory poetry that it should be uniformly expres- 
sive of violent or intense excitement. The deepest 
seated passion is not always the readiest to reveal 
itself, and the lover may adore his mistress with- 
out addressing her in their ordinary intercourse in 
the language of ecstasy. In any case, Petrarch 
would seldom write in a highly impassioned style ; 
and those who have most censured him for want of 
warmth and energy, should have first considered 
the circumstances under which he composed his 
poetry. However strong his love might be for 
Laura, his respect for her was equal to his love ; 
and, whether he intended the sonnets he wrote for 
her eye only, or for that of the world at large, he 
would scarcely address her in a manner unbecom- 
ing her situation and the purity of her character. 
Still farther : — Petrarch had rarely any means of 
addressing Laura but by his verses ; and, from the 
commencement of his passion to her death, he em- 
ployed them as. the common medium of communi- 
cating his sentiments. Jt was not merely on great 
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occasions, when taking long farewells, or inspired 
with some sudden emotion, that he thus addressed 
her. Not a week, perhaps, passed without his 
writing on the subject of his love, and he was suf- 
ficiently Platonic while breathing forth his verse 
to believe that his spirit held communion with that 
of Laura. He wrote sonnets, in fact, not to make 
known his love, but to console himself under its 
disappointments : denied the pleasure of conversing 
with her who possessed his affections, he sought 
to deceive himself into the momentary belief of her 
presence, and he wrote as if he were speaking in 
the hearing of one who was day after day listen- 
ing to his voice; whom he loved deeply, but to 
whom the strong language of passion would have 
been ill applied in this daily intercourse of thought. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the situation of 
Laura, or the feeling which prompted Petrarch to 
dedicate such a multiplicity of sonnets to her name, 
we may find a reason for their being less expres- 
sive of strong emotion than many critics would 
have wished. In the one instance he would have 
offended against the modesty of her whom he ad- 
dressed ; in the other, he would have written with 
more apparent vigour, but not in a manner more 
truly expressive of deep feeling. The heart be- 
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comes in time familiar with passion, as the body, it 
is said, may do with pain; and as the sufferer, who 
at the first feeiing of anguish, expresses himself in 
loud cries, but afterwards only in the low murmur 
ef complaint, so passion of any kind uses a calmer 
language when of many years' continuance; and we 
might properly suspect its sincerity, if, after being 
long experienced, it spoke in the same tone as at 
first. The latest of Petrarch's sonnets are acknow- 
ledged to be his best. Laura's situation prohibited 
his expressing himself in a manner natural to the 
state of his feelings when first enamoured ; but as 
his emotions became subdued, and her image grew 
familiar to his thoughts, he wrote with more ease 
and pathos, because with more freedom. 

If we may thus account for the subdued style of 
Petrarch's amatory poetry, it lays claim for its 
other qualities to the highest praise. In what com- 
positions shall we find more pleasing imagery, ten- 
derer sentiments, or superior versification ? Laura, 
it is true, is the constant theme, but it is only by 
the repetition of. her name that the poet tires our 
patience. She appears before us adorned with some 
new grace in every sonnet, and though love only 
inspires the sentiments, they are almost infinitely 
varied in the expression. Sometimes yielding en- 
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tirely to his fancy; at others availing himself of 
his learning, Petrarch was never at a loss for the 
ornaments of verse, and he not unfrequently 
abounds in the most beautiful figures and com- 
parisons : but the chief charm of his Sonnets is 
the soft and tranquil melancholy which breathes 
in both the thoughts and language — a gentleness of 
spirit which makes us feel that they could only 
have been written by a man delighting and living 
much in solitude. The air of Vaucluse seems fan- 
ning us as we read, and the murmur of its fount 
tains, the song of birds in its laurel shades, and 
the sighs of the poet, steal pleasantly upon the 
imagination. 

No poetry without being either descriptive, impas- 
sioned, or romantic, ever gained so strong a hold 
on both the feelings and the fancy as Petrarch's* 
His Sonnets are read with delight by persons who 
would turn with contempt from the amatory verses 
of other writers, and the greatest admirers* of 
such poetry find a beauty in them which they 
look for in vain in any other of the kind. The 
sentiments of an elevated mind, rather imbued 
with passion than conquered by it, loving medita- 
tion the more because it has experienced agitation, 
and conscious of a pleasure in loving which exists 
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independent of hope, or its other appliances — 
the sentiments of a mind like this find their way 
into all hearts, and by their mild and quiet in- 
fluence, often make a deeper impression than 
others of a more stirring character. It is hence 
that the Sonnets of Petrarch possess such a power 
of charming us; that they have so long retained 
their popularity, and have been taken as models 
by so many writers, but have scarcely ever been 
successfully imitated. 

Petrarch's other poetry, his « Canzoni" and " Tri- 
onfi," are more imaginative, and written altogether 
in a bolder strain, but they abound too much in 
allegory and classical allusion, to be agreeable to 
modern taste ; and though there are passages in 
them which strike us with admiration for their 
force and brilliancy, they are far from possessing 
the same charm as the Sonnets. This observation 
may be applied with still greater propriety to his 
Latin poetry, which, notwithstanding the time and 
care he expended in its composition, has been long 
forgotten by the world. His prose works, which 
are all in Latin, are in many respects valuable* 
Though his style is not purely classical, it is clear 
and energetic, and, acquainted as he was with the 
best writers of antiquity, and the fathers of the 
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Christian Church, besides being constantly reflect- 
ing on the subjects which employed his pen, a most 
valuable volume might be compiled from the best 
portions of his miscellaneous Treatises and Epistles* 
The following list of his productions will suffice to 
show how various and laborious were his literary 
pursuits. I place them as they stand in the edition 
of 1581. 1. De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae. 2. De 
Vita Solitaria. 3. De Otiis Religiosorum. 4. De 
Vera Sapientia. 5. De Contemptu Mundi. 6. 
Psalmi Penitentiales. 7. De Republica Opt. Admi- 
nistranda. 8. De Officiis et Virtutibus Imperatoriis. 
9. Rerum Memorandarum lib. iv. 10. Vitarum Vi- 
rorum Epitome. 11. Liber Augustalis. 12. De 
Pacificanda Italia Exhortatio ad Carolum IV. &c* 
13. Ad Mi. Laurentii de Capessenda Libertate, Hor- 
tatoria. 14. De Obedientia ac fide Uxoria, Mytho- 
logia. 15. De Avaritia Vitanda* 16. Itinerarium 
Syriacum. 17. Epistolae Familiares. 18. Ad Viros 
quosdam e Veteribus Illustriores. • Epistolae de Re- 
bus Senilibus. Epistolae Variae. 19. De Ignorantia 
sui ipsius et Multorum. 20. Apologia contra Galli 
Calumnias. Invectivae contra Medicum. 21. De 
Sumenda et Recepta Laurea poetica. 22. ^Eglogae 
duodecem. Africa, Epistolae Poeticae. 
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Stacractun 



The family of Boccaccio was originally of Ger-< 
taldo, a town situated in the vale of Elsa, but 
owing to his commercial engagements, the father 
of Giovanni, Boccaccio di Chellino di Buonaiuto, 
following the example of his predecessors, found it 
necessary to settle in Florence, where he amassed 
some wealth, and filled many of the most import- 
ant offices in the Republic Not, however, being 
of ^disposition to confine himself to that city, 
he travelled to France, and during his residence 
in Paris, became acquainted with a lady, who is 
described as occupying a rank between that of 
the nobility and the commonalty.* The fruit of 

* Baldelli. Filippo Villani. 
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this connexion was the subject of the present me- 
moir; shortly after giving birth to whom, in the 
year 1313, the unfortunate lady died, leaving no 
record of her name, but a child who was to render 
himself illustrious through many generations. Her 
lover remained but a short time in Paris after this 
event, and returned to Florence, taking the little 
Giovanni with him. 

The docility of disposition and remarkable apti- 
tude for learning which distinguished the first 
years of his youth, charmed his father, who, at a 
very early period, conceived hopes of his future 
celebrity. Before he was seven years old, and 
without knowing what poetry was, he composed 
verses, which seemed to flow almost involuntarily 
from his lips. His first master, Giovanni da Strada, 
was an accomplished and experienced scholar, but 
his father, though admiring the capacity he evinced 
for learning, removed him from this teacher of 
Latin before he had completed his course, and 
placed him with a mathematician, who was to 
instruct him in arithmetic As soon as he had 
acquired a sufficient stock of this species of learn- 
ing, he was apprenticed to a respectable merchant, 
with whom he passed six years, but derived little 
profit from his example or instruction. 
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While completing his mercantile education, he 
is supposed to have visited with his master both 
Naples and Paris ; but whether he had little suc- 
cess in his transactions, or in any other way dis* 
gusted his employer, the latter was accustomed 
to regard him as a person of extremely narrow 
capacity, and as retaining no appearance of the 
sense for which he was remarkable in child- 
hood. Despairing, therefore, of reaping any profit 
from his services, or of ever making him a mer- 
chant, he sent him back to his father, and the 
latter had the sense and penetration to believe 
that, though Giovanni had failed in the pursuits 
of trade, he might still make a scholar and a 
good lawyer. To this opinion, however, he does 
not appear to have come till after he had made a 
still farther trial of his son's disposition, as he 
again sent him to different parts of Italy, with 
the view of increasing his knowledge of com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately the study of the law, to which 
he was at length devoted, was scarcely more agree- 
able to his mind than the keeping of accounts. 
For some time he laboured with proper diligence to 
acquire an acquaintance with the writers whose pro- 
found volumes it was requisite he should peruse, but 
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as often as he opened the Decretals, he was sure 
to he enticed from their examination by some 
classic poet, or orator, and his father being now 
greatly irritated, they had repeated altercations, 
the latter never ceasing to prophesy that his love 
of poetry would without doubt speedily reduce him 
to poverty. 

There is some obscurity in the accounts of this 
part of his life, but it seems that the elder Boc- 
caccio, finding that he made as little progress in the 
study of law, as he had done towards gaining riches 
by commerce, forced him to return to the latter 
pursuit, and that he in consequence visited Naples, 
where he was ordered to fix his residence. 

But nothing could have been worse planned. 
Every spot in the neighbourhood of that city was 
peopled with classic forms, and breathed the air of 
romance and poetry. Nor was the character of its 
society better calculated to expel from Giovanni's 
heart the love of study. King Robert, whom we 
have seen as the friend of Petrarch, had given an 
impulse to literature in his capital which rendered 
it the favourite seat of learning and philosophy. 
Men of talent hastened thither either with the 
hope of obtaining his patronage, or with the expec- 
tation of finding there other scholars of eminence. 
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They were seldom disappointed, and Naples could 
consequently boast of being the residence or resort 
of many distinguished men of the age. Among 
the most conspicuous were Giovanni Barrili, a man 
of considerable wealth as well as learning, and 
Paolo Perugino, the King's librarian; with these 
and other celebrated persons, Boccaccio was par- 
ticularly acquainted, and excited both by their 
reputation and example, he lost every other care 
in the wish of becoming a man of letters. 

His application was equal to his ambition, and 
his advancement in learning was conspicuous to all 
who knew him. He studied the highest branches 
of philosophy, penetrated into the mysteries of 
astrology, then a favourite and legitimate pursuit 
with learned men, and commenced the reading of 
the great fathers of theology. While he was thus 
ardently pursuing the road of fame, Petrarch ar- 
rived in Naples, and the splendour with which he 
was received, the applauses which followed his ex- 
amination by King Robert, the noble oration he 
delivered in praise of poetry, and the glory of his 
subsequent coronation, had full force on Boccaccio's 
imagination, already fired with the desire of distinc- 
tion. At the tomb of Virgil he had deplored his 
hard doom, declared himself his disciple, and re- 

VOL. I. t. 
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solved to cultivate poetry whatever should be the 
consequence. But Petrarch was now to be the 
great object of his imitation, he regarded him 
thenceforth as his master, and his strongest wish 
was to be able to follow his steps. 

But in the same year that Petrarch visited Naples 
the mind of Boccaccio became occupied with a less 
honourable passion. He had hitherto mixed as 
freely with the gay and even licentious portion of 
Neapolitan society as with its philosophers. His 
graceful person, open countenance, and an eloquent 
flow of conversation rendered his company accept- 
able wherever he went ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that he was not always proof to the tempta- 
tions to which so free an intercourse with society 
exposed him. His heart, however, remained unaf- 
fected by love or any deeper sentiment than ad- 
miration till the present period; when being at 
church, on the evening preceding the commence- 
ment of Lent, his eyes were attracted by the 
beauty of the young Princess Mary, a natural 
daughter of King Robert. It was the first time 
he had seen her, but the exquisite perfection of 
her form and countenance made an indelible im- 
pression on his mind, and he willingly resigned 
himself to the fascination. Like the mistress, 
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of Petrarch, the object of Boccaccio's passion 
had been for some time married, and was the wife 
of a Neapolitan gentleman of rank. But neither 
this circumstance nor her station placed her at an 
insuperable distance from the vows of the poet, and 
few stronger proofs could be given of the depra- 
vity of the times, of the almost total disorganiza- 
tion which had taken place in society, than our 
knowledge of the fact that she received and yield- 
ed to his addresses. Their interviews were cele- 
brated by Boccaccio in various parts of his works. 
" But," as has been excellently observed, " we read 
the accounts which our author has given of his 
passion with little interest. His connexion with 
the Princess was prompted by vanity, and was not 
one of those passions which affects the whole 
course of life, and interests us in the recital of 
its effects in the same proportion as it influenced 
those whom it possessed. Dante and Petrarch 
loved not the daughters of kings, but the history of 
their lives as well as their works is full of Beatrice 
and Laura. These are the true queens, and Mary, 
disguised under the name of Fiametta, has the 
common look and air of a loose woman."* It 
may be easily understood after this observation, 

* Ginguen6. 
l2 
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which is as critically as it is morally just, that 
the poems Boccaccio addressed to his mistress 
are inferior to those in which Petrarch and Dante 
celebrate the virtue and unspotted loveliness of 
theirs. But it was in obedience to her instigation 
that he composed the romance of Fiametta, that 
of Filocopo, and his celebrated poem, the Theseid. 
The style of these works partakes of the merits for 
which his later productions are conspicuous ; and if 
we consider him only in the character of a light 
and elegant writer, without pretending either to 
depth or morality of sentiment, he had already done 
much towards obtaining perfection in his art. The 
Filocopo, however, is considered to be very unskil- 
fully constructed ; visions and apparitions of every 
kind pass before the reader, and magic and the in- 
struments of its dark powers are employed to ac- 
count for the scenes with which he is amused. The 
conclusion, also, is weak and imperfect, and the work 
is throughout faulty as a whole ; but there are par- 
ticular passages in it which redeem it from the 
sweeping condemnation which it would otherwise 
suffer, those, namely, in which the author began to 
exercise his almost unequalled talent in describing 
the passing affections of the mind with a few strokes 
of his pen, taking instantaneous copies, as it were, 
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of the thoughts and impressions which grief or joy 
throws like shadows upon the heart 

But while he was in the full enjoyment of the 
gaiety of Naples and had made some advances to- 
wards literary reputation, he was suddenly inter* 
rupted in his pleasures by a letter from his father, 
now in the decline of life, and left without child or 
relative to comfort him. Giovanni obeyed the 
summons which the letter contained, and returned 
to Florence, but with a mind wholly occupied with 
the objects he had left behind. Nor was his regret 
likely to be diminished by the state of society in 
his paternal city. The most violent disturbances 
prevailed there, and to the evils produced by 
faction were added the more insufferable ones of 
tyranny ; Gaultier de Brienne, protected by Austria, 
having shortly before assumed to himself the un- 
controlled direction of affairs. The violent termi- 
nation put to his career, and which Boccaccio 
has described,* did not lessen the miseries which 
harassed the ill-fated territory. He was no 
sooner expelled than the people and the nobles 
turned their arms against each other, when the for- 
mer succeeded in their opposition and obtained the 
decided superiority for which they had contended. 

* De Casibus Virorum. 
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But, as is so generally the case with States long 
disturbed by civil commotions, tranquillity was still 
at a distance, though the Government was appa- 
rently established in a single power. Boccaccio, 
unlike his great predecessor and countryman, was 
unmoved by the political tempests which agitated 
the Republic, except as they occasionally disturbed 
his repose and made him pause in the prosecution 
of his studies. Nothing, however, could have been 
more adverse to his taste than the society of citi- 
zens, incessantly engaged in virulent discussion, 
and who could feel no interest in any subject not 
connected with the interests of their party. The 
poet, already softened, we may perhaps add ener- 
vated, by the refinements of Neapolitan society, 
shrank from the rude jars to which he was neces- 
sarily exposed among such men. His genius was 
not of that noble and hardy nature in which pa- 
triotism rejoices to sow her most precious seeds. 
While all around him were struggling either for 
power or liberty, with energies only felt at such 
times, he was only impatient at being interrupted 
in his compositions, or was languidly sighing after 
the Princess. 

The passion with which he had inspired that 
lady was not inferior in warmth to his own. She 
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is represented as suffering during his absence the 
most violent sorrow, and as having been narrowly 
saved from destroying herself by the caution of one 
of her attendants. Boccaccio was not ignorant of 
her attachment and ardent wishes for his return, 
and it was only by the composition of the romance 
of "Ameto" that he could console himself for 
the privations he suffered in the house of his father. 
Not long, however, after the production of this 
work, he had the gratification to find himself freed 
from the trammels he had borne so unwillingly. 
His father married, and by that step delivered him 
from the necessity of remaining to attend upon his 
wants. This being the case, he lost no time in 
hastening back to Naples; but during the two 
years he was absent in Florence important changes 
had taken place, and thrown the kingdom into as 
great a state of confusion as his own city. On the 
death of Robert, his daughter Giovanna had as- 
cended the throne; but the regency appointed 
during her minority was of the most unpopular 
and vicious character, and the events of this 
period were mixed up with crimes of the deepest 
die. But they seem to have had little effect 
on the pursuits of Boccaccio. He found the 
Princess as devotedly attached to him as formerly, 
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and more supreme than ever in the courtly circles 
of the city. In addition to the advantages he 
gained from the smiles of a person so popular, 
he possessed the favour of Acciajuoli, then enjoy- 
ing considerable power in Naples ; and it was not 
long before he became a favourite of the Queen 
herself, a woman whose habits were little honour- 
able to the rank she held, but who, amid the com- 
mission of grievous errors, professed to imitate her 
father in his love of literature, and was accustomed 
to encourage the appearance of learned men at 
court. In subsequent years she is said to have 
shown greater consistency, and to have manifested 
a character in which nature had planted many 
virtues which the circumstances only of her early 
reign had stinted of their growth. Boccaccio him- 
self expressed this opinion in after-life, and was 
followed by others. If the assertion of these 
writers be correct, the change produced in the 
mind of Giovanna must indeed have been great, 
as it is asserted on credible authority, that the 
freest and most licentious passages in some of our 
author's works were written in conformity with her 
taste and even command.* 

On the occasion of the Princess Mary's retiring 

* Baldelli, Cod. San. ep. 4. 
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to Baia, to spend the sultry months of the summer, 
Boccaccio represented himself as suffering the most 
cruel pangs of jealousy ; and in a sonnet he ad- 
dressed to her at the time, it is not a little amusing 
to find him expressing his apprehensions lest the 
corruption of manners which prevailed there should 
hurt the purity of her chaste mind : 

Perir possa il tuo nome, Baia, e il loco ; 
In te riversin fumo, solfo, e fuoco, 
» Che hai corrotto la piu casta mente 

Che fosse in donna colla tua licenza. 

But not content with this apostrophe to Baia, he 
composed the poem of Filostrato, in ottava rima, 
and transmitted it to the Princess, with a long let- 
ter, in which he expresses himself in the same 
style which a young and ardent lover would em- 
ploy in addressing an object of the most pure and 
delicate affection. This poem was followed by an- 
other, to which he gave the title of " L'Amorosa 
Visione." In this Curious production he relates 
that he was conducted in a dream into the temple 
of Earthly Felicity by the hand of Celestial Wis- 
dom — that he there saw the Triumph of Learning, 
the Splendour of Riches, and the Glory of Martial 
Fame; but there, at the same time, he saw the 

l5 
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most renowned possessors of these things, either 
miserable or perishing. He was then led, he 
thought, into the Garden of Love, where, separated 
from his celestial guide, he wanders about in as- 
tonishment at the beautiful objects which every- 
where meet his gaze. The versification of the Amo- 
rosa Visione is generally considered more musical 
than that of the author's previous works : but the 
meaning of the fable is in many parts obscure, and 
it is only here and there, and in the descriptive 
stanzas, that a reader of the present day would find 
any thing to admire. 

While he was residing at Naples the plague 
broke out at Florence, the ravages of which he has 
described with such wonderful power in the in- 
troduction to the Decameron. This disastrous 
event took place in the year 1348; and, from 
some passages in the description just mentioned, 
it has been supposed that he was a personal 
spectator of the sufferings and disorder which pre- 
vailed.* But this is disputed, as no mention is 
made of his being at Florence in the accounts of 
his life, till about three years after, and his return 
to Naples was in 1344. It is the more commonly 
received opinion, therefore, that he drew his pic- 

* Manni. 
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tures chiefly from his own imagination, always suf- 
ficiently inventive for such purposes, while that 
which he wanted of reality, was, unfortunately, too 
abundantly supplied him, the pestilence having 
spread itself over almost the whole of Italy, and 
the principal part of Europe. 

From the alarm which universally prevailed, Boc- 
caccio could find no relief so efficacious as literary 
exertion ; and, as it was impossible, perhaps, for 
his mind to escape altogether from the horrors 
which surrounded him, he made them subservient 
to his fancy ; and, on the darkest and most terrific 
foreground which ever painter employed, he drew 
an infinite variety of the gayest and most graceful 
forms — of landscapes the most charming, and in- 
cidents the most amusing that the human fancy 
could create. It would have been fortunate if our 
mention of the Decameron might be limited to this 
remark ; but, to the regret of every lover of ele- 
gant literature, and to the loss of Boccaccio, who 
•has missed thereby the smiles and praises of many 
eyes and hearts, to which he might have ministered 
gladness — this celebrated work is replete with the 
grossest of licentious thought, and sometimes 
leaves a feeling of disgust in the mind, from which 
it must get free before it can derive any pleasure 
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from the purer and exquisitely-written passages 
which follow. All that has been said by the de- 
fenders of Boccaccio against the reproofs with 
which critics of the soundest judgment have visit- 
ed him, amount to nothing more than that an au- 
thor is justified, if the manners of his age be li- 
centious, in writing licentiously. There is only 
one case in which the manners of the age can 
prove an excuse for licentiousness in the composi- 
tions of contemporary authors, and it is when their 
intellects are so blinded by the example of their 
countrymen, that they are unable to see the gross 
corruption in which they are involved. But this 
bad excuse cannot be made in favour of Boccaccio. 

i 

Amid all his gallantries he retained the clearest 
apprehension of what was morally good or evil. 
No mind that has lost this delicacy of moral vision 
can call into being the fair and gentle images which 
waited obedient on his pen. It was, therefore, 
only to pamper the corrupt taste of Naples and 
Florence that he marred his Decameron ; and this 
was done with his eyes open to the evils which 
that corruption was on all sides producing — send- 
ing a scorpion into the bosom of every family, and 
threatening the already tottering fabric of civil so- 
ciety with utter and irremediable ruin. Boccaccio 
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was, it is true, neither a philosopher nor a moralist, 
at the time when he wrote this far-famed work; 
but he was a man of clear good sense as well as 
imagination, and he was the citizen of a state suf- 
fering under the most appalling calamities, in both 
which characters he sinned as deeply as author 
ever did against the laws of humanity. It is for- 
tunate for our esteem for him as a man, though it 
can avail nothing for the work itself, that he was 
himself, in subsequent years, one of the severest 
censurers of his Decameron. 

While he was employed in the composition of 
this work, Naples was thrown into alarm by the 
invasion of the King of Hungary, who entered the 
territory of Giovanna with a numerous army. The 
situation of the Government prevented her from 
attempting to defend herself, and she fled into 
Provence : but the conduct of Acciajuoli, who re- 
mained firm to her cause, enabled her shortly to 
return. Boccaccio was deeply grieved at the mis- 
fortunes of Giovanna, and has alluded to them in 
his " Eclogues," and other parts of his works : but 
he was soon after called to the consideration of 
events in which he was more nearly concerned. 

The death of his father, which occurred in the 
year 1350, left him the sole protector of his bro- 
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ther, then between five and six years old, the fruit 
of his father's marriage with Bice dei Bosticchi, who 
was also dead. It had been the particular desire 
of old Boccaccio, that Giovanni should return to 
Florence, and take upon himself the charge of his 
little brother's education. This request was at- 
tended to with filial piety, and the same year 
saw our poet once more in his paternal city. To 
his great gratification Petrarch passed through 
Florence about the same time, in his way to Rome, 
on occasion of the Jubilee ; and having now ac- 
quired some degree of fame to authorize the ac- 
quaintance, he commenced that intimacy with his 
great master, which continued, as we have seen, 
uninterrupted till the latter' s death. 

Soon after this meeting with Petrarch, the mind 
of Boccaccio seems to have undergone a consider- 
able change. It is not improbable that the coun- 
sels of his friend, who is known to have warned 
him against the vain pursuits of his former years, 
was one of the main causes of this reform. The 
death of his father, and the responsibility with 
which he found himself invested, was, no doubt, 
another ; and to these we may add the important 
circumstance that his years had been multiplying 
during his sojourn at Naples, and he had hitherto 
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produced no work which could place him in an 
equal rank with the learned men whose example 
had fired his ambition. His master, Petrarch, pro- 
fessed to regard with contempt the poetry he him- 
self wrote in the vulgar language, and depended 
for future, as well as present celebrity, on the 
extent of his erudition, and the profound treatises 
he had composed in Latin. 

Moved by all these considerations, Boccaccio 
began to regard the affairs of the Republic with a 
different feeling, and appears to have formed some 
intention of taking a part with his fellow-citizens 
in the conduct of the State. At first, however, he 
shrank from the toil and hazard in which, he 
feared, such an undertaking would involve him ; 
but at length his dislike of politics vanished before 
the growing energy of his mind, and he panted, he 
said, to see his country more powerful than ever, 
extending the boundaries of its territory, and cor- 
recting, by laws emanating from the people, the 
vices of the great, and the pride of neighbouring 
states. But this patriotic wish was, as yet, far 
from being realized. The worst disorders still pre- 
vailed, and every class of the people was the prey 
of some destructive vice. The luxury of the grefet 
wasted the resources which were required for the 
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necessaries of the Republic, and the lower orders, 
oppressed by taxes they were unable to pay, freed 
themselves to the commission of crime. The li- 
centiousness which the plague nursed into matu- 
rity, continued after the terror it had inspired was 
removed, and no city in Europe presented, at this 
time, a more unsettled and gloomy aspect than 
Florence. 

But there were many reasons why Boccaccio, 
now permanently settled in the city, should share 
in its concerns. His father had been greatly es- 
teemed by the chief persons of the State, and had 
enjoyed the honourable dignity of prior ; he was 
himself known to be eminently qualified for assist- 
ing in their counsels, both by learning and talent, 
and was arrived at that period of life when the 
mind enjoys the advantages rendered by expe- 
rience without being weakened by the infirmities 
of age. Having thus become a public man, he was 
sent on a mission to Padua the year following his 
return from Naples ; the object of his journey 
being to invite Petrarch to accept the presidentship 
of the University, as mentioned in the life of that 
author. There is little doubt that it was princi- 
pally owing to the influence of Boccaccio that this 
honour was paid his illustrious friend, who received 
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him on the occasion with marks of the warmest 
attachment. From this period, indeed, their ac- 
quaintance is said to have become much stricter 
than it was before, their letters being more fre- 
quent, and each professing to have no secret which 
he wished to conceal from the other.* 

Besides this mission, as grateful to his private 
feelings, as it was honourable to him in his public 
station, he was sent on several others ; but there 
is great confusion in the chronological order of 
these journeys, and some of them bear an earlier 
date than that assigned for his second return to 
Florence, which, if correct, would account for the 
opinion of some of his biographers that he was 
there during the plague. It is, however, tole- 
rably clear that his next public mission, after that 
to Padua, was undertaken for the purpose of in- 
ducing the Marquis of Brandeburg to send a force 
against the Visconti, then too powerful for the in- 
dependence of their neighbours; and that after 
this, in April 1353, he formed part of an embassy 
to Innocent VI. at Avignon. 

The same year also was rendered an epoch in 
his life by the publication of the Decameron, 
which, it is supposed, was only partly written at 

* Tiraboschi. 
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Naples, and not completed till the present time. 
The sensation it excited was proportionable to its 
singular merits; it was rapidly circulated, and, 
though severely criticised, was almost immediately 
received as the purest specimen of Tuscan prose 
that had ever appeared. 

But, great as was the reputation he acquired 
by this popular style of composition, he never 
lost sight of the higher pursuits of literature. It 
was the common and wise opinion of the learned 
men of that period, that if a good taste for letters 
could be ever created, it must be by a general 
circulation and study of classical models. In the 
age of Petrarch and Boccaccio, this was particularly 
the case, and had the system been only so far pur- 
sued as was necessary to this purpose, it would 
have produced all the advantages expected, with- 
out becoming that check to the developement of 
native talent which it afterwards proved. 

Besides being a careful student himself, Boc- 
caccio exerted his mind in aiding the studies of 
others, and, like his friend and pattern Petrarch, 
employed much of his time and money in search- 
ing for, and purchasing manuscripts. Both of them 
being travellers, they were eminently successful 
in this pursuit, and there were few of the great men 
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of that age, or the one subsequent to it, whom 
their example did not in a great measure encou- 
rage to the same laudable exertions. In a jour- 
ney he made to Monte Cassino, he discovered 
the miserable fate which attended some of the 
most valuable collections of manuscripts that had 
escaped the ravages of the barbarians. The mo- 
nastery of Monte Cassino was an establishment of 
considerable repute, and the object of Boccaccio 
in visiting it was to examine its stores of an- 
cient literature ; but what were his sorrow and 
astonishment, on inquiring for the library, to find 
himself conducted, by means of a ladder, into a 
loft, to which there was neither a door, nor any 
other kind of protection against the weather, the 
windows being choaked up with rank grass, and 
the books moth-eaten and covered with mould. 
This was a sight sufficiently horrible for a learned 
man, or, it might have been thought, for any ra- 
tional being; but a still worse circumstance re- 
mained for him to learn. On inquiring what opin- 
ion the good fathers had formed respecting the 
value and use of this ill-protected treasure, he was 
informed, that whenever they were in want of 
money, they took some of the manuscripts, and 
having contrived to obliterate the writing, replaced 
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the classic, by copying on the parchment some 
part of the ritual, which they then sold to the first 
purchaser they could find among the women or 
children of the neighbourhood. If Boccaccio had 
required any fresh excitement to diligence in his 
search, this would have amply served the purpose, 
and had it not been for the industry and genuine 
admiration of learning which inspired such men, we 
should at present have scarcely possessed a single 
specimen of ancient genius. 

A considerable period had now elapsed since 
he had had an opportunity of enjoying the? society 
of his revered Petrarch. Their interviews at Flo- 
rence and Padua were far too brief to satisfy Boe-» 
caccio, who earnestly desired to open his mind and 
heart more freely to his friend than could be done 
by letters. Resolving, therefore, to delay no longer, 
he set out, in the year 1359, for Milan, where he 
remained several days with Petrarch, conversing 
to his great profit, as he informs us in one of his 
letters, on various topics of religion and morality, 
his friend not ceasing to persuade him against pur- 
suing those vain pleasures in which he had spent 
his youth, and so large a portion of his manhood. 
These persuasions, coming from a man so highly 
respected as Petrarch, were never heard without 
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awakening feelings of penitence, accompanied with 
resolutions of amendment ; but in the year 1362, 
a singular circumstance occurred which made a 
deeper and more lasting impression on Boccaccio's 
heart, than any of the poet's exhortations. One 
day, while in his own house at Florence, a stranger 
requested to speak with him in secret. On his 
obeying the summons, he found the person to be a 
monk, whom he had never before seen, from the 
Carthusian monastery at Sienna. He inquired the 
purport of his visit, and the monk answered that 
he had brought a message from Father Petroni, of 
the same monastery as himself, who on his death- 
bed had desired him to tell Boccaccio that though 
he had never seen him with his bodily eyes, he 
knew him in the spirit, and that he desired him to 
repent speedily, and alter both the style of his 
writings and his manner of living, or he would 
shortly die and incur eternal condemnation. He 
further* added, that Petroni had been endowed 
with the power of prophecy, had seen Jesus Christ, 
and read in his divine countenance a revelation of 
all the events which appertained either to the 
past, present, or future ; and to prove that he was 
truly commissioned to be the bearer of this myste- 
rious message, he told Boccaccio of a circumstance 
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in his life which the poet thought was unknown to 
every one but himself. 

The impression which this event made on his 
mind was proportionable to the mystery with 
which it was attended. Nor is it so strange that 
a man of his learning should be thus affected by 
superstition, as we are ready at first to imagine. 
The age itself was superstitious, and though the 
study of philosophy had confined the grosser kind 
of credulity to the vulgar, it was not every species 
of learning cultivated at the time, which tended to 
clear and strengthen the reason. It seems as if 
mankind feared truth and knowledge as they do 
the elements of fire and water, which, in common 
parlance, are good servants but bad masters ; for in 
every age we see them suffered to break forth only 
partially, and that they are almost always mingled 
immediately with the leaven of either prepared or 
spontaneous falsehood. At the period of which we 
are speaking, this mixture of truth with error was 
more the consequence of weakness than design, 
and thus we find those even who were most eager 
and conscientiously laborious in the pursuit of ge- 
nuine knowledge, employing their minds on the 
fallacies of alchemy and astrology. Boccaccio him- 
self studied the latter science while at Naples, 
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and besides others, he had the prudent and learned 
King Robert as an authority for the utility of the 
pursuit. Being the willing recipient then of doc- 
trines established on such airy foundations as those 
of astrology, it required no great effort of his ima- 
gination to make him the attentive auditor of the 
Carthusian monk. If we add, moreover, to this 
reason, another furnished by the character of his 
life — sensualists very frequently becoming super- 
stitious as they advance in years — we shall not 
wonder so greatly at seeing the author of the De- 
cameron, gay, learned, and philosophical as he was, 
subject to fears which minds infinitely inferior to 
his would have rejected without an effort. 

But so great was the effect of the warning upon 
his feelings, that, from the time he received it, he 
resolved to resign all his former pursuits — to give 
up the composition of poetry — to sell his library, 
which consisted chiefly of profane authors, and to 
lead a life of penitence, abstinence, and meditation. 
Full of these intentions, he wrote to Petrarch, ac- 
quainting him with his conversion, and expecting 
to receive his unqualified approbation of the course 
he was about to pursue. But that virtuous and 
devout man had been too long exercised in re- 
ligious inquiries; had too well studied the move- 
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ments of the human heart in all the circumstances 
in which it could be placed, either by error or 
penitence, and was too solidly learned to be de- 
ceived by the most admired of abstruse sciences. 
Boccaccio's letter, therefore, was far from giving 
him satisfaction. He saw his friend in danger of 
becoming a mere enthusiast, unqualified for nou- 
rishing the real truths of religion in his heart, and 
equally unfitted for performing the duties which 
are to demonstrate their purity. The answer he 
sent is an admirable specimen of the vigour of 
thought which he possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree, and serves to illustrate the respective chap 
racters, mental as well as personal, of these two 
great men. " To see Jesus Christ," says he, "with 
the eyes of the body is, I confess, a thing alto- 
gether wonderful, if it be true: but men, in all 
ages, have been known to veil the grossest impos- 
tures under some pretence of religion, covering 
with their low inventions and pretensions to au- 
thority, the human fraud which lies at the bottom. 
That such has been the case in the present in- 
stance I have not the least doubt. When the mes- 
senger of the father shall come to me, after having 
completed his other missions, I shall be able to de- 
cide what degree of faith is due to his assertions. 
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The age of the man, his countenance, his eyes, his 
manners, his attitude, his movements, his walk and 
manner of sitting, his discourse, and, above all, the 
conclusion and intention of the orator, will serve 
to enlighten me on the subject" Besides desiring 
Boccaccio to proceed in this rational manner with 
regard to the messenger himself, he instructs him 
how he ought to receive the warnings to repent- 
ance, and assures him that there is no necessity for 
selling his books or forsaking his studies, but that 
he should convert his occupations to a good use, 
as the fathers and learned men of the Church had 
dome. This advice had, in a great measure, the 
effect intended, as Boccaccio is known to have con- 
tinued his literary pursuits, and with a disposition 
altogether free from the taint of licentiousness 
which appeared in his former productions. But it 
is said, that he assumed the ecclesiastical habit im- 
mediately after his conversion, and applied himself 
to the study of theology with diligence, though 
with little success.* 

The advances he had been making for some time 
past in Greek literature were of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to himself, but to Florence. He 
studied while at Naples, about the year 1340, under 

* Mazzucbelli.. 
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the Monk Barlaam, and since the year 1360 he had 
enjoyed the advantages of Leontio Pilato's* con- 
stant instructions, and had procured the establish- 
ment of a Greek Professorship in the city, by which 
the language and literature were laid open to the 
acquisition of all who had sufficient leisure for the 
study. The zeal he manifested in rendering the 
pursuit as general and practicable as possible, 
led him into expenses which he was ill able to 
bear. He lodged the Professor in his own house 
during the whole time of his residence in Florence, 
and suffered continual torment from the rude 
habits and violent passions of his guest. Besides 
thus sacrificing his time and comfort, he laboured 
incessantly in searching for Greek manuscripts, the 
want of which proved the greatest hindrance to 
the general cultivation of the language. Wherever 
these precious remains of antiquity were to be met 
with, even in Greece itself, some agent of Boc- 
caccio was sure to be at work, and scarcely any 
price was refused, if the manuscript was at all 
worthy of attention. By these means, his collec- 
tion soon became considerable, and, for more than 
a century, almost all the Greek manuscripts to be 
found in Tuscany owed their appearance there to 

* Filippo Villani. 
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his exertions and liberality.* As a farther method 
of making known the productions so justly vene- 
rated, he employed Leontio on a Latin translation 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, of which the former was 
completed, and the latter nearly so.' 

These labours of Boccaccio will ever render his 
name venerable in the history of learning. To 
him, with a very few other scholars of the age, 
Europe was indebted for the light that broke forth 
from the purest sources of poetry and eloquence*: 
and, though he shared this glory with some of his 
great contemporaries, by far the larger portion is due 
to himself, since it was he who first created oppor- 
tunities for the general study of Greek — who col- 
lected the means and materials for the pursuit, and 
who, by the ceaseless exertion of many years of his 
life, and the expenditure of his income, at length 
succeeded in raising a permanent abode in the 
West for the hitherto abandoned muse of Attica. 

But, unfortunately for Boccaccio, he was not 
wealthy, certainly not sufficiently so for the libera- 
lity which formed a striking feature of his charac- 
ter. The expenses in which he involved himself, 
sometimes in the exercise of his public functions, 
at others by his patronage of literature, were much 
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greater than his income would bear. His fortune 
was thus gradually reduced, and he found himself, 
in the decline of life, with means scarcely sufficient 
for his support, and deserted by all his friends but 
Petrarch. The noble conduct of that affectionate 
and high-minded man in this instance gives ad- 
ditional lustre to his fame. His letters to Boc- 
caccio on the subject of his misfortunes breathe 
the tenderest regard, and his offers of assistance 
are made in a spirit, of which it is difficult to say. 
whether its warmth or delicacy be the more worthy 
of admiration. Besides offering him the use of 
both his purse and interest, he invited him to 
share his home ; and in the letter which contains 
the answer to Boccaccio's account of the Monk's, 
visit, he reproves him for not accepting this ith 
vitation. " I praise you," says he, " for having 
refused the grand offers made you of riches, 
and for preferring liberty of mind and a tran- 
quil poverty; but I cannot give you the same 
praise for refusing the repeated invitations of a 
friend. I am not in a situation to enrich you; if 
I were, it should not be by my words, or by my 
pen, but by things and actions that you should 
judge of me. I am, however, living so, that what 
suffices for one, will suffice abundantly for two, 
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who can have the same inclinations as well as the 
same house." 

Boccaccio, however, with the jealousy of a man 
whose most valued possession was his perfect per- 
sonal liberty, refused to accept this offer, as he 
did also many others of his friend to obtain him 
some lucrative office. Petrarch could not be of- 
ended at this, for he had himself acted almost in 
the same manner, and rejected rank and fortune 
to move and speak as his own inclination might 
direct him. We cannot sufficiently admire this 
trait of character, so conspicuous in these great 
men, and which, from Dante downwards, was the 
characteristic of Italy's worthiest sons. There is 
no passage in their noblest works which so affects 
the mind with delight as their examples of inde- 
pendence. They were admired and courted by 
princes; they were the frequent residents of pa- 
laces; were tempted to become courtiers, not 
merely by offers of wealth or advancement, but 
by personal flatteries ; and they might, if they had 
chosen, been conspicuous in the councils as well 
as courts of kings : but nothing could tempt them 
from their independence. We see them passing on 
from court to court, conversing with their princely 
hosts as if they had been prophets sent with les- 
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sons of wisdom, and then taking their farewell 
unchanged in their manners, and with the same 
free look and spirit as they bore when they 
arrived. 

But though Boccaccio declined the proposition 
of his friend as to making his house a permanent 
residence, he was too attached to him not to avail 
himself of every opportunity of enjoying his so- 
ciety. During the year 1363 he received an 
invitation from Acciajuoli, now Grand Seneschal 
of the kingdom of Naples,* and which he accepted; 
but the style of his reception on this occasion was 
so little in accordance with the respect due to him, 
that he abridged his stay and proceeded by a cir- 
cuitous route to Venice, where Petrarch was then 
residing. The three months they remained together 
were spent in so pleasant and profitable a manner, 
that they retained the remembrance of them as 
forming one of the happiest periods of their lives. 

On returning to Florence, Boccaccio found it 
less calculated than ever for the residence of one 
who, wearied by exertion and disgusted with the 
pleasures of the world, was anxiously desirous of 
composing his mind to sober reflection. Leaving, 
therefore, the city in which war and the plague 
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had again made their appearance, he retreated to 
the Yale of Elsa, and in the little town of Certaldo, 
dear to him as the birth-place of his family, took up 
his residence in a cottage, where he enjoyed with- 
out interruption the twofold pleasure of quiet and 
study. His days, however, were not spent in mere 
repose or amusement. The chief of his Latin 
works were composed or planned during the period 
he passed at Certaldo, and he was only prevailed 
upon to leave his rural retreat at the instance of 
the Republic, the chief men of which desired him 
to undertake an embassy to Urban V. of whose 
resentment they had reason to be apprehensive. 
The celebrity which now attended the name of 
Boccaccio, and his manner of performing similar 
trusts in previous years, pointed him out as the 
most fitting person for the undertaking, and he was 
prevailed upon to set out for the pontifical court at 
Avignon. 

The reception he met with from the chief men 
in attendance on Urban, was highly flattering to 
his feelings. Philip of Cabassoles, the ancient and 
affectionate friend of Petrarch, embraced him in 
the presence of the Pope and the Cardinals, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that he seemed to see 
in him his beloved Petrarch. In returning from 
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Avignon he is "said to have visited Genoa,* hut 
some of his biographers assign as late a date as 1867 
for his journey to that city, when he was again sent- 
to Urban, who had then removed with his court 
to Rome.f This was the last time he appeared in 
the character of ambassador, and the honour he 
received from the Pontiff formed a fitting close to 
his missions, Urban observing, in his address to 
the senate, that he was as gratified at seeing 
Boccaccio on account of his own virtues, as he was 
to see him as the ambassador of Florence. The 
mention of this circumstance is important, ad 4t 
shows the change which had taken place * fin the 
character of Boccaccio since 1361, and that he 
had not forgotten the conduct necessary to I 
churchman. So much respect, indeed, had he 
acquired in that capacity, that he was' charac- 
terized by the Bishop of Florence as a man in 
whose circumspection, providence, and purity of 
faith he had the most perfect confidence. J ' 

In the year 1368 he again visited Venice, ex- 
pecting to find Petrarch there, but the latter had 
set out some time before for Pavia ; after staying, 
therefore, only long enough to refresh himself from 
the fatigues of his journey, he bade adieu to the 
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daughter and son-in-law of his friend, who. had re- 
ceived and entertained him with the respect and 
affection of children. His principal reason for 
seeking communication with Petrarch on this occa- 
sion, appears to have been the increasing anxiety 
-be experienced respecting religion ; having missed 
teeing him, therefore, he was glad to avail himself 
of the invitation of Niccolo di Montefalcone to 
visit the monastery of St. Stephen, in Calabria, of 
.which he was abbot The journey to St Stephen's 
Wf» a long and difficult one, but neither fatigue nor 
danger could deter him from his pious resolution, 
and thither, accordingly, he proceeded. Great 
was his disappointment, on arriving there, to find 
himself treated with as much coolness and neglect 
as had marked his reception by the Grand Senes- 
chal of Naples. The Abbot, though he had been 
his school-fellow, and had himself invited him to the 
monastery, kept out of the way on his arrival, and 
on every occasion, when it was possible, took care 
to avoid him. The only fruit, therefore, he reaped 
from his long and painful journey was a lesson of 
patience, but a report was speedily circulated 
through Naples that he had taken the vows of a 
Carthusian. 

No better fate attended him on his return to 

m 5 
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Florence. He found the city as usual ki a state 
of violent disturbance, and either from this circum- 
stance, or, as it is thought, from some personal 
injury or affront, he was induced to turn from its 
gates and pursue his way back to Naples. As 
it was not on Acciajuoli's proud and capricious 
humour that he this time depended for hospitable 
treatment, he found some compensation for his 
former troubles in the honourable treatment he 
received from many of the most distinguished 
personages of the place ; among these were Mai- 
nardo di Cavalcanti and Ugo di S. Severmo, while 
the Queen Giovanna added her influence to theirs 
to persuade him to take up his permanent resi- 
dence in her capital. But the world had not 
only lost its charms for him, it had become a wea- 
risome and uncomfortable abode ; and resisting all 
the persuasions of his friends, he hastened back to 
his retired cottage at Certaldo, Florence being 
still too troubled for his residence. 

He had not, however, been long returned when 
he was attacked with a scrofulous disease which 
rendered his life a burthen to him. A weakness 
of the intestines, and other signs of a decaying 
frame, accompanied this disorder ; his countenance 
wore the paleness of death, his hand trembled, his 
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memory seemed wholly lost ; and writing or read- 
ing, his sole but sufficient solace in all former 
seasons of distress, he almost shunned with a feel- 
ing of disgust. His whole thoughts were occupied 
with meditating on death, " and the chamber/ 
says BaldelK, " which used to ring with the harmo- 
nious songs of the Muses, was silent as the grave." 
The disorder at length reached its crisis : a violent 
fever raged through his whole body, his limbs 
seemed consuming with a living fire, and he con- 
ceived himself on the eve of entering into eternal 
judgment ; but the disease suddenly took a favour- 
able turn and he recovered. 

Florence had, with few exceptions, continued to 
treat Boccaccio, from his first return on the death 
of his father to the present time, with the highest 
respect. The esteem of his fellow-citizens was 
shown in the several appointments he received as 
ambassador on the most important occasions, in 
their instituting a Greek professorship at his re- 
quest, and in their invitation of Petrarch and resto- 
ration of his confiscated patrimony. But a still 
greater mark of their regard for Boccaccio was 
evinced shortly after his recovery. It had been his 
long and anxious desire to see fitting honours paid 
to the memory of the much injured Dante. Urged 
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by his ceaseless exhortations and reproofb, as well 
as by a growing feeling of shame at the recollection 
of the poet's exile, the Florentines at length deter- 
mined to do whatever lay in their power to remove 
the reproach. Having, therefore, reversed the de- 
cree which had confiscated his goods, they next 
resolved upon instituting a professorship for the 
better explication of the " Divina Commedia ;" for 
illustrating the philosophical mysteries, and the 
varied and abstruse learning in which it abounded* 
To fill the new chair no man in Europe was so well 
qualified as Boccaccio. Besides being an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Dante, and having studied him 
as only men fired with emulation can study an 
author, he was next to him the most perfect master 
of the vulgar language; as a respected citizen of 
the state which decreed to his author a life of 
exile and poverty, and had furnished the objects of 
his bitterest satire, he could enter into the mean* 
ing of allusions which a person less honoured in 
his public capacity as well as for his literary emi- 
nence neither could nor dare do ; add to which he 
was learned in all the prevailing sciences of the 
age; was an historian and philosopher, and, to a 
certain degree, was versed in the divinity of the 
fathers and the schools ; while his present sacred 
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character as a churchman, added to the reputation 
be enjoyed for learning and genius, would secure 
attention to his lectures as a species of religious as 
well as literary instruction. 

These considerations had their due weight with 
the Florentine magistrates, and Boccaccio was in- 
vited to fill the. honourable post of public commen- 
tator on the Commedia. His lectures commenced, 
as has been related, in October 1373, and were 
continued till his death. The sickness from which 
he had so lately recovered, had made fearful ra- 
vages on his constitution, and his powers of appli- 
cation were greatly diminished ; he was thus often 
interrupted in his lectures, but he resumed them 
the instant the brief restoration of strength allowed 
of any exertion, and his commentary, as far as it is 
continued, is regarded as an honourable monument 
of critical skill, erudition, and poetic taste.* The 
approbation with which his discourses were re- 
ceived, and the income of a hundred florins at- 
tached to the professorship, added considerably to 
his comfort ; but the death of Petrarch, which hap- 
pened about ten months after he undertook the 
office, affected him with so deep a sorrow, that 
it was - regarded as another warning to prepare 
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for his own departure. The information of the me- 
lancholy event first reached hinf by public report, but 
Francesco Brossano, Petrarch's son-in-law, shortly 
after acquainted him with all the circumstances at- 
tending the loss of their common friend, and to the 
letter containing this account, Boccaccio sent an 
answer, in which his own grief, and the desire of 
moderating that of others, are equally apparent. 
" My first feeling," says he, " on receiving your 
letter, was to come and mingle my tears with 
yours ; to join with you in prayer to Heaven, and 
breathe my last adieu to our dear father at his 
tomb." Then mentioning his infirm state of health 
as the only cause which could have prevented him 
from proceeding to Arqua, he continues — " But I 
have said enough respecting myself; the reading 
of your letter has renewed my grief, and I have 
done nothing but weep the whole night. My sor- 
row is not on account of that excellent man him- 
self, for his probity, his manners, his fastings and 
vigils, his prayers and numberless virtues, all assure 
us that he is gone to God, and is enjoying ever- 
lasting glory. It is for myself and the friends 
whom he has left in this troubled world, where we 
are like a vessel in the midst of a stormy ocean, 
and driving upon rocks — it is for ourselves I weep. 
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But while I resign myself to the distress which 
preys upon my own* heart, I cannot help thinking 
how much deeper must be yours and the excellent 
Tullia's, my dear sister and your wife. As a Flo- 
rentine, I envy Arqua the honour it enjoys in pos- 
sessing the remains of him whose noble soul was 
the sojourn of the Muses, the sanctuary of philo- 
sophy, the temple of all the arts, and above all of 
that Ciceronian eloquence of which so many ex- 
amples are to be found in his writings; and this 
honour Arqua enjoys not from any claims of its 
own, but from the humility of him for whom we 
weep. Arqu&, hitherto unknown not only to fo- 
reigners, but even to the inhabitants of Padua, 
shall henceforth be 'known to all nations, and its 
name be famous throughout the world. It will be 
venerated as we venerate the hills of Pausilippo, 
because they contain the bones of Virgil ; they will 
meet with the same regard as that which attaches 
to the shores of the Euxine for the sake of Ovid ; 
and to Smyrna because of Homer. I doubt not 
that the merchant returning loaded with wealth 
from the farthest shores of the ocean, will look 
with respect and delight, as he sails along the 
Adriatic, on the Euganean hills, and say to himself, 
or his companions, yonder are the mountains which 
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inclose within their bosom the wonder of the 
world; him who was the asylum of the sciences, 
Petrarch, that eloquent poet, who was long since 
crowned in the queen of cities, and who has left, 
in his writings the promises of immortal renown* 
Unfortunate country! that you should have been 
denied the glory of possessing the ashes of thy 
illustrious son! But you were unworthy of that 
honour : you neglected to bring him home to you 
while he was living, and to place him, while yam 
might, in your bosom. You would have invited 
him back had he been a fabricator of crimes and 
disorders — if he had been guilty of avarice, ingra- 
titude, and envy." 

The condition to which he now found himself 
reduced was distressing in the extreme. So long as 
Petrarch lived, he had a friend to whom he could 
confide his most secret thoughts, and who was 
always ready to sooth his complaints, and afford 
him the instruction he desired. By his death, the 
last tie was broken which bound him to the world, 
and he thenceforth expected his end as having 
nothing farther which could worthily occupy his 
thoughts. So feeble also was he become, that it 
took him three days to write a letter, his bodily 
infirmities thus combining with the depression o€ 
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his mind to prevent his solacing himself with his 
former studies. But the warmth of his friendship, 
and regard for the memory of one from whose 
genius he had reaped so many advantages, enabled 
him to resist for awhile even the decay of nature. 
Francesco Brossano having intreated him to un- 
dertake the editing of Petrarch's unpublished works, 
he yielded to the request. The poem of Africa 
was rendered to the world under his inspection; 
and it was only owing to his influence, it is said, 
that several of his friend's manuscripts were saved 
from the flames, the persons who had been publicly 
appointed to examine and decide on their fate 
proving themselves wholly unqualified for the task. 
'. This was the last effort of Boccaccio's mind. 
Finding his end rapidly approaching, he prepared 
for it by increased attention to the offices of re- 
ligion, and by settling the few worldly cares per- 
taining to his humble fortune. His chief posses- 
sion was his books and furniture, the former by far 
the most valuable. These he willed to Father Mar- 
tin, an Augustin monk, and his confessor, with the 
stipulation that he should leave them at his death to 
the convent of which he was a member. Like Pe- 
trarch's, however, this caution failed to preserve the 
precious relics of his industry, all having perished, 
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and even the cabinet in which the learned Niccolo 
Xiccoli had them placed in the following century. 
What little property remained to him in money, 
he left to his two nephews, and haying completed 
these arrangements, and fulfilled the duties ne- 
cessary to his situation, he expired on the twenty- 
first of December 1375, regretted by Florence and 
all civilized Europe. 

We need not wait to point the moral of Boc- 
caccio's life, so admirably adapted to illustrate the 
universal lessons of experience. There were few- 
things wanting to his old age to make it happy ; 
he was venerated by his countrymen, enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom and leisure, and was crowned 
with fame and literary honours; but he was a 
prey to regret ; the fruits even of his wisdom, long 
treasured up with successful care, were stolen 
from him by a superstitious feeling consequent on 
former irregularities, and the repose he sought for 
and obtained was broken by a vain and anxious 
wish to recall the works which he had sent into 
the world, and which were doing mischief before 
his eyes to the objects he now most venerated. 

The works of Boccaccio are voluminous. Of his 
Latin treatises, the most remarkable is the Gene- 
alogy of the Gods, " De Genealogia Deorum," in 
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which he inquires into the origin and mysteries of 
the Heathen mythology, with a display of all the 
learning of which he was master. At the time it 
was written, it was generally regarded as a pro- 
duction little less than divine.* Some critics, how- 
ever, discovered several errors in it, which they were 
not slow in making public ; and, in the present day, 
the labours of Faber, Bryant, and other eminent 
mythologists, in our own and other countries, have 
thrown so much light on such subjects, that it pos- 
sesses little interest for the inquirer. But con- 
sidering the few aids which Boccaccio could pro- 
cure, and those with the greatest difficulty, he 
merited much of the praise which he received from 
his contemporaries, notwithstanding occasional 
errors, and the want of a more comprehensive 
theory. His other Latin works are, one, in nine 
books, intitled " De Casibus virorum et faeminarum 
illustrium," and another, " De Claris Mulieribus," 
the latter having been undertaken, it is said, as 
a recompense to the sex for his former libels 
on its honour. His Latin poetry consists of six- 
teen Eclogues, but they are not considered as 
worthy of his genius, nor has he obtained for his 
Latin style, either in prose or verse, the slightest 

* Tiraboschi. 
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commendation. It appears, indeed, that he did not 
begin to compose any regular work in that lan- 
guage till his residence at Certaldo, when he was 
in the decline of life, and the instances, I believe, 
are rare, if there be any, of men's obtaining a fa- 
cility in classical composition who have not been 
trained to it from very early youth. 

Besides the Italian works alluded to in the me- 
moir, we have still to mention the " Ninfale Fie- 
solano," a poem in ottava rima, and partaking both 
of a romantic and mythological character. The 
" Ameto," a pastoral, in prose and verse intermixed, 
and supposed to conceal under its allegorical cha- 
racters allusions to real personages ; the " Labe- 
rinto d* Amore, or Corbaccio," a satire directed 
against some widow of Florence, who at first re- 
ceived and then ridiculed his addresses. There 
is some wit in different parts of this work, but it is 
rendered wholly unworthy of the author, by the 
gross violation of good taste which pervades many 
of its scenes. The Life of Dante has been already 
several times alluded to. It is rightly regarded as 
too much tinctured with romance to be ranked 
among legitimate biographies ; but it is excellently 
observed by M. Baldelli, that it is a valuable orna- 
ment of Italian literature, containing as it does 
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many true and important facts intermixed with 
its romance, and forming altogether an eloquent 
appeal against the ingratitude of Florence towards 
its most venerable citizen. 

But the genius of Boccaccio was less powerful 
and elevated than was requisite to make him a 
great poet, though sufficiently vivid and creative 
to make him the first of novelists. The earliest 
movements of his ambition prompted him to emu- 
late the fame of Virgil ; the Princess Mary, by 
giving him an occasion for writing, still farther 
strengthened him in this resolution, and numerous 
sonnets and the " Theseid" were the speedy pro- 
duce of his muse. The latter was the first Italian 
heroic poem — the model of Chaucer's "Palamon and 
Arcite ;" and was the first work written in the ottava 
rima, of which Boccaccio may be termed the inven- 
tor. But early in his career he met with the Italian 
poetry of Petrarch ; and such was his conviction of 
its insurpassable sweetness, that he threw what- 
ever of his own he could reach into the fire, and 
determined thenceforth to seek for fame where 
priority was more attainable. There is, however, 
sufficient vigour in his first poetical essays to 
indicate the presence of a power, which, had it 
been cultivated, would have placed him high in 
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the ranks of his brother bards. His verses have 
not the smoothness of Petrarch's, nor does he ever 
seem to have felt that intense admiration of the 
morally great — the spiritually good and beautiful — 
which inspired his master; but they are replete 
with varied imagery — they breathe the language 
of passion, such as it is in ordinary minds, with a 
moving and graceful elegance — the stores moreover 
of a memory well furnished with classic illustrations, 
enrich the commonest sentiments they contain ; 
and, in several passages where a gleam of brighter 
light seems to have burst upon the poet's heart, 
they rise into dignity, and flow on with a solemn 
and noble fulness. 

But it was the misfortune of Boccaccio, so far 
as his poetical reputation was concerned, to live in 
an age when only one writer of great eminence had 
trusted his fame to the common language ; and that 
writer was altogether opposite to him in both his 
moral and intellectual character. Had his genius 
been of the very highest order, this would have been 
of little consequence, or rather it would have been 
an advantage to him: but his mind was wanting 
in that conscious power of originality, which, using 
the same medium of thought as another and a 
mightier genius, can yet pass into a distinct region, 
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inventing and creating new forms or circumstances 
freely and fearlessly, though subject to the laws 
which the father of the language and its poetry 
had laid down. Had Boccaccio been able to look 
back into the literary history of his country, and 
see a host of writers, not his superiors in either 
learning or imagination, crowned with fame for 
poetry in the native language, he would not only 
have been encouraged to proceed in the same ca- 
reer, but would, it is probable, have surpassed 
many of his esteemed successors. But he was 
neither daring nor original enough to compete with 
Dante, and his solitary example of very distin- 
guished success was not sufficient to stimulate him 
to perseverance. Like all minds which, though 
possessing great powers, fall short of the highest 
excellence, he sought support from aid foreign 
to the native soil of his genius — he had not cou- 
rage to wait till the prophet's cloak should fall 
on him from heaven, but borrowed one of a pro- 
phet with whom he had no relationship. Virgil, 
and the language of Virgil, were worthy of venera- 
tion, and Dante venerated them, but only as one 
mighty man honours another. Boccaccio followed 
in the train of hundreds who had been his servile 
imitators, and would have worn the same chain and 
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sunk into the same obscurity, but for the Decame- 
ron, and his reputation as a patron of learning. 
Could he have trusted himself without fear to the 
support of the common idiom, and ventured to 
leave entirely the cold glittering fables of classic 
mythology for the old romances of Spain and 
France, he might have been as well known for a 
poet as a novelist, and anticipated the period of the 
Romanesque school. That he possessed many qua- 
lifications to encourage him in this pursuit is abun- 
dantly evidenced by the rich fancies which appear 
in the poetry he has left, and by the skill with 
which he penetrated into the true character of 
Italian verse, inventing that most admirable of 
stanzas, the Ottava Rima. Though we cannot, 
therefore, regard him as approaching, even dis- 
tantly, the sublime and majestic Dante, or as 
equalling the tender and spiritual Petrarch, his 
works indicate sufficient of the poet's calling to 
render him not unworthy of being the third of the 
great triumvirate, which renders the fourteenth 
century so splendid an epoch in the history of lite- 
rature. 

Of Boccaccio's character as a scholar, the pre- 
ceding narrative will enable us to say with justice, 
that it was composed of qualities as useful to the 
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cause of learning itself, as they were productive of 
fame to their possessor. From the commence* 
ment of his career, amid the philosophers of Naples, 
to his death at Certaldo, he was as industrious in 
study as he was enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
fame; and, fortunately for his countrymen, the 
habits of application which he cultivated were 
blended with a most versatile and active disposi- 
tion. Instead of resting quietly in the enjoyment 
of the treasures he was gradually accumulating, he 
sought to circulate them, and awaken general at- 
tention to the value of his pursuits. He had no 
sooner settled in Florence, and become a member 
of the Government, than he became, at the same 
time, the representative of the great literary re- 
public which was slowly extending itself over Eu- 
rope. His exertions in this character were, as we 
have seen, unremitting : the love of pleasure even, 
to which he was so fatally the slave, yielded to his 
zeal for learning. The means which might have 
increased the comforts of his old age were ex- 
pended in the same cause ; and, when every other 
passion had lost its force, his mind retained its 
ardour in this respect undiminished. Nor should 
Boccaccio's devotion to the cause of learning be 
ascribed to mere individual taste or vanity. The. 
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path of his fame was marked by the Decameron, 
and prose composition in the vulgar tongue was, in 
a peculiar manner, the strong-hold of his genius. 
He was well aware of this, and, though he com- 
posed occasionally in Latin, and exerted his eru- 
dition as a philosopher and historian, he never 
seems to have regarded these efforts as the 
best proofs of his talents. Petrarch also was in 
this, as in poetry, too celebrated to admit of a 
rival, and Boccaccio, in his desire* of fame* sought 
a sphere in which he might not only, not be. se- 
cond, but be without an equal. His patronage of 
learning, therefore, may be chiefly ascribed to a 
genuine wish for its diffusion, as useful to his 
countrymen and mankind in general. He knew 
its value, as the citizen of a turbulent Republic, 
where the laws required the additional support 
which could be only found in the wisdom and im- 
proved habits of the people: and few men had had 
more opportunities of proving its value, as a means 
of lightening sorrow, and of affording consolation in 
seasons of comparative desertion. Towards the 
close of his life these convictions became doubly 
strong, and the deepest impressions of religion 
were obeyed in concert with the duties which ap- 
pertained to him as a scholar. For this Boccaccio 
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merits the respect of the latest posterity; and 
knowing, as we do, that the licentiousness of too 
great a portion of his life and works was followed 
by the most sincere repentance, we may honour 
his memory without hesitation, and place his name 
with gratitude among the chief fathers and promo- 
ters of modern learning. 

The works of Boccaccio, besides the Decameron, 
are, 1. De Genealogia Deorum. De Montium Syl- * 
varum, etc Nominibus. 2. De Casibus Virorum et 
Feminarum Illustrium. 3. De Claris Mulieribus. 
4. Eclogae. 5. Epistola ad T. Martinum. 6. Tes- 
tamentum. These, as the reader will perceive by 
the titles, are all in Latin. His minor prose works 
in Italian are, 1. II Filocopo ovvero Amorosa Fa- 
tica, cioe* II libro degli Amori di Florio e di Bian- 
cofiore. 2. L' Amorosa Fiammetta, nella quale 
si contengono i dolori, i litigi, et i piaceri, che in 
amore si provano. 3. Origine, Vita e Costumi di 
Dante Alighieri. 4. Ameto owero Commedia 
delle Ninfe Florentine. 5. Laberinto d* Amore, al- 
trimenti detto il Corbaccio. 6. Epistola conforta- 
toria mandata a Pino de Rossi. 7. Lettere. 8. 
Testamento. His Italian poems are, 1. La Teseide. 
2. L' Amorosa Visione, nella quale si contengono 
cinque Trionfi, cioe Trionfo di Sapienzia, di Gloria, 
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di Ricchezza, di Amore, e di For tuna. 3. II Fi- 
lostrato, che tratta dell* innamorato Troilo, e della 
Greseida, e di molte altre infinite battaglie. 4. 
Ninfale Fiesolano, nel quale si contiene l'inamora- 
mento di Africa e di Mensola, ed i loro accident! 
e Morte. 5. Rime. 6. Commento sopra la Coin- 
media di Dante Alighieri. 
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The life of this celebrated man affords one of 
the many proofs which may be urged, that the 
cultivation of elegant literature is far from being 
incompatible with great skill and industry in the 
affairs of the world. " For the conceit," says 
Bacon,* "that learning should dispose men to 
leisure and privateness, and make men slothful, 
it were a strange thing if that which accustom eth 
the mind to a perpetual motion and agitation 
should induce slothfulness ; whereas, contrariwise, 
it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love 
business for itself but those that are learned." 
• " Advancement of Learning." 
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Among the instances which the philosopher has 
given to illustrate his position, we may truly say 
that not one excels the subject of this memoir 
in the union of activity in business with the love 
of letters. 

The family of the Medici was already the most 
powerful in Florence, when the birth of Lorenzo, 
on the first of January 1448, afforded a promise 
that its honours would not be speedily extin- 
guished. His father was Piero, son of Cosmo de* 
Medici, and his mother, Lucretia Tornabuoni, a lady 
of great talent, and estimation, was only inferior 
in family distinction to her husband. To the care 
and ability of this excellent woman, Lorenzo was 
indebted for his first acquaintance with literature, 
and the taste he acquired for the fine arts in early 
youth. Under her superintendence he made rapid 
progress in every species of elementary study, and 
he had scarcely left the nursery when the assist- 
ance of Gentile d' Urbino, a learned and devout 
churchman, was engaged in his education, and from 
him he is supposed to have imbibed those deep 
principles of piety which, more especially at the 
latter period of his life, characterized his senti- 
ments. Cristoforo Landino, who had been shortly 
before elected to the professorship pf poetry and 
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rhetoric in Florence, was also employed in direct- 
ing his studies as he advanced in years, and with 
this celebrated scholar were subsequently asso- 
ciated the Platonic philosopher, Marsilio Ficino, 
and Argyropylufl, equally distinguished for his ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Aristotle.* 

With these advantages, added to his own natural 
ability, Lorenzo made rapid advances in learning ; 
and his father, Piero, whose infirm constitution 
prevented him from fulfilling all the duties of his 
station in the Republic, rejoiced at the early ma- 
turity of his son's mind. This was still more the 
case when, at the death of Cosmo, he found himself 
at the head of affairs, and, notwithstanding the 
general popularity of his name, exposed to the 
machinations of a faction then beginning to gain 
ground in the city. In order to prepare Lorenzo 
fcr the active life he was likely to pass, and at the 
same time strengthen his connexions with other 
states, he sent him, shortly after he attained his 
sixteenth year, to several of the Italian courts, the 
most reputed at the time for the wisdom of their 
politicians and their influence in the country. Pisa, 
Rome, Venice, Milan, and other cities were visited 
by Lorenzo during this journey, and if we may 
* Valori. Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medici. 
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judge from the confidence which his father placed 
in his opinion at this early period of his career, 
he must have been a prodigy of prudence and 
penetration as well as literary talent. 

The importance of these qualities in the present 
situation of his- family was quickly apparent. 
Shortly after his return, not only the authority 
but the life of Piero was threatened by a con- 
spiracy, at the head of which were the three most 
powerful men in the Republic, Luca Pitti, Agnolo 
Acciajuoli, and Niccolo Soderiai. Of these, die 
first was excited by personal resentment, the se- 
cond by private ambition, and the third only by 
any desire for the welfare of his country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the Medici, they were as- 
sisted by a number of the most influential mer- 
chants of Florence, whose resentment Piero had 
injudiciously provoked by suddenly calling in the 
money he had advanced to them. Each of the 
actors was thus instigated by motives sufficiently 
strong, and the most desperate among them pro- 
posed the immediate assassination of Piero. How- 
ever atrocious this proposition may appear, it was 
attended to, and would have been carried into 
effect had not the caution of Lorenzo defeated 
the design. He was riding to Florence from his 
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fathers country-seat when he met on the road a 
party of armed men whose appearance, and some 
intimation he had received of the existence of 
a plot, left him little reason to doubt of their inten- 
tion. Answering the questions they put to him 
respecting his father so as to deceive them in their 
pursuit, he turned his horse into a by-path and 
reached home time enough to warn Piero of his 
danger* and conduct him by a circuitous route in 
safety to Florence, where he was speedily sur- 
rounded by his numerous adherents. The conspi- 
rators were totally defeated, and the principal of 
them suffered the entire ruin of their fortunes, so 
indignant were the citizens in general at their 
attempt* 

The chief actor in the whole of this affair was 
Lorenzo, and when the danger was over, and public 
opinion encouraged the partizans of his family to 
pursue its fallen enemies, he wisely discounte- 
nanced the principle, and his politic moderation 
had the effect of conciliating some of his father's 
most inveterate adversaries. So highly did the 
best politicians of Italy esteem him for the mea- 
sures he had pursued, that the King of Naples 
wrote to inform him of the satisfaction he felt 

* Valori. Tenhove. 
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on learning his judicious proceedings, which gave 
a certain promise, he said, of the advantages which 
both Florence and his father would derive from his 
future exertions. 

The peace that followed these disturbances was 
commemorated with public rejoicings, which de- 
serve mention here because they not only brought 
Lorenzo again before the public, but gave rise to 
two poems, much celebrated at the time, and en- 
tirely devoted to his honour and that of his brother 
Giuliano. The fifteenth century was the period in 
which public shows of all kinds were exhibited 
with singular splendour. Chivalry was beginning 
to change its more stern and martial character for 
gayer attributes, and the wealth which the mer- 
cantile States of Italy were rapidly accumulating 
enabled them to indulge without restraint the 
popular love of spectacles. A tournament accord- 
ingly was held at Florence on the above occasion, 
and Lorenzo and his brother were amongst the 
foremost of the combatants; both distinguished 
themselves for their noble bearing, but the former 
especially by obtaining the silver helmet, the re- 
ward of the most accomplished and valiant knight. 
The poems written to commemorate the triumphs 
of the youthful Medici were by Luca Pulci and 
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Politiano, the former the author of the Giostra of 
Lorenzo, the latter of the Giostra of Giuliano. 

It is supposed that Lorenzo was in the twentieth 
year of his age when these events took place; 
and, in a work written about the same period by 
Landino, entitled " Disputationes Camaldulenses," 
we find one of the speakers thus addressing him ; 
" Although, Lorenzo, you have given proof of such 
virtues as would induce us to think them rather 
of divine than human origin; although there seems 
to be no undertaking so momentous as not to be 
accomplished by that prudence and courage which 
you have displayed, even in your early years ; and 
although the impulse of youthful ambition, and the 
full enjoyment of those gifts of fortune which have 
often intoxicated men of high reputation and great 
virtue, have never yet tempted you beyond the 
just bounds of moderation ; yet, both you and that 
Republic which you are shortly to direct, or rather 
which now reposes in a great measure on your 
care, will derive important advantages from those 
hours of leisure, which you may pass either in 
solitary meditation, or social discussion on the ori- 
gin and nature of the human mind." Such was 
the opinion which was publicly expressed of the 
talents of Lorenzo, and of the honours which await- 
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ed him as the first citizen of Florence — an opinion 
which, it seems, young as he then was, had already 
been long gaining ground in the Republic* 

But to this period of his life is also to be as- 
cribed his first regular attempts as a poet ; and we 
fortunately possess as full an account of this com* 
mencement of his literary career as the most curi- 
ous could desire. Like Dante, he conceived the 
idea of writing a commentary on his own poems— 
an idea which could certainly only enter a poet's 
mind, when, generally speaking, learning and phi- 
losophy were in far higher repute than the off- 
springs of imagination. But, like the Vita Nuova, 
such illustrations are not without their value, serv- 
ing, as they do, to illustrate many points in the 
lives of their authors, which otherwise would have 
been left in impenetrable obscurity. In this re- 
spect the note appended by Lorenzo to his first 
sonnet is of no small use to the biographer, since 
it is not unlikely that the circumstances he has 
there particularly mentioned would have been 
passed over by writers more intent on the events 
of his life, than on the progress of his mind or 
feelings. According to his own account, the death 
of a beautiful girl, whose virtues and personal 

* Roscoe. 
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attractions were the theme of all tongues, was 
the first occurrence which sufficiently affected his 
sympathies to make him a poet. "All the elo- 
quence and wit of Florence," says he, " were ex- 
erted in honour of her memory. I, among others* 
composed a few sonnets, and, that I might write 
with the. more earnestness, I strove to believe that 

* 

I had been deprived of the object of my love, and 
thus awaken in my bosom those affections which 
might give me the greater power over the sym- 
pathies of others. Under the impulse of my imagi- 
nation thus excited, I began to reflect how severe 
was the lot of those who had tenderly loved the 
lady they were lamenting; and I then considered 
whether there were not any other in Florence who 
deserved equal admiration, and how great would be 
his happiness who could find such a subject for his 
muse. I accordingly searched, but at first without 
success, for a lady who should merit a long and de- 
voted love. I had nearly resigned all hope of suc- 
cess, when chance supplied what had failed to reward 
the most careful inquiry, as if the god of love 
had selected this hopeless period to give me a more 
conspicuous proof of his power. A public festival 
was held at Florence, at which were present all the 
nobility and beauty of the city. Some of my com- 
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panions, inspired, I suppose, by destiny, carried 
me thither against my will, for I had, for some 
time avoided such exhibitions; and, when I did 
attend them, it was rather in obedience to custom 
than from inclination. But, among the ladies as- 
sembled on the present occasion, I beheld one, so 
sweet and attractive in her appearance and man- 
ners, that I could not help saying, as I looked at 
her, ' If this person possess the delicacy* the un- 
derstanding and accomplishments of her who is 
lately dead, she certainly excels her in the charms 
of person I' Resigning myself," he continues, " to 
the fascination, I endeavoured to discover, if possi- 
ble, how far her manners and conversation did really 
agree with her appearance; and I found her, in 
this respect, endowed with so many singular graces, 
that it was difficult to determine whether her per- 
son or her mind were the more lovely. . Her 
beauty was, as I have already said, astonishing. 
She was of a just and proper height: her com- 
plexion extremely fair, but not pale — blooming, but 
not ruddy. Her countenance was serious, with- 
out any degree of sternness — mild and courteous, 
without levity or vulgarity; and her eyes were 
lively, without expressing either conceit or pert- 
ness. Her whole shape was so exquisitely propor- 
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tioned, that, amongst other women, she appeared 
with superior dignity, but with a grace that par- 
took neither of formality nor affectation. In walk- 
ing, in dancing, and in all exercises which display 
the figure, every motion was elegant and proper. 
Her sentiments were always just and striking, and 
have furnished materials for some of my sonnets. 
She always spoke at the right time, and always to 
the purpose, so that nothing could be added, no- 
thing taken away. Though her remarks were 
often keen and pointed, yet they were so tem- 
pered as never, to offend. Her understanding was 
superior to that of her sex in general, but it never 
made her guilty of arrogance or presumption ; and 
she uniformly avoided that error so common among 
women who think themselves sensible, of mak- 
ing herself insupportable, by attempting to talk on 
every subject that came before her. To number 
all her excellencies, however, would exceed my 
present limits, and I, therefore, conclude with 
affirming, that there is nothing which can be de- 
sired in a lovely and accomplished woman, which 
was not to be found in her. So charmed was I, 
therefore, that not a power or faculty of my 
body or mind remained any longer at liberty, and 
I could not avoid thinking that the lady lately 
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dead was but as the star of Venus, which, at the 
approach of the sun, is wholly eclipsed by its su- 
perior brightness." The following is the sonnet to 
which the above account was attached. 

Lasso a me, quando io son la dove sia 
Quell' angelico, altera, e dolce volto, 
II freddo sangue intorno al core accolto 
Lascia senza color la faccia mia : 
Poi mirando la sua, mi par si pia, 
Ch' io prendo ardire, e torna il valor tolto, 
Amor ne' raggi de' begli occhi involto 
Mostra al mio tristo cor la cieca via ; 
E parlandogli alhor, dice, io ti giuro 
Pel santo lume di questi occhi belli, 
Pel mio stral forza, e del mio regno honore, 
Ch' io sard sempre teco ; a ti assicuro 
Esser vera pieta che mostran quelli : 
Credogli lasso ! e da me fugge il core. 

Ah me ! whene'er that form I chance to view, 
Divine, august, and gracious— round my heart 
1 feel through all my veins the cold blood start, 
And from my pale cheeks steal their wonted hue- 
Then, while her looks new pity seem to yield, 
And, valour lost, returning hopes obey, 
Love, in the rays of her fair eyes concealed, 
Finds to my sorrowing heart his secret way. 
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And thus he speaks — Even by the holy light 
Of those bright-beaming eyes, X swear to you, 
And by my kingdom's law— my arrow's might — 
That I will never leave thee, and that true 
The pity is which those bright eyes impart. 
Alas ! t trusting heard, and from me fled my heart ! 

In many of the sonnets written by Lorenzo 
to celebrate this his first love, the prevalence of 
a better taste may be observed than that which 
appears in the similar compositions of Dante and 
several other distinguished writers. It is, not, 
however, to be supposed that our bard was able to 
escape the trammels of learned fashion, or that his 
amatory productions are not generally more im- 
bued with philosophy than passion. But it speaks 
well for his natural ability, that his muse seems to 
have frequently yielded a not unwilling obedience 
to his heart, and that it was not till he made his 
love a study, and mixed up his visions of the beau- 
tiful Lucretia with Platonic theories, that his verses 
became harsh and metaphysical. With regard to 
the truth or reality of his passion, we may make 
the same observation as is called forth by the re- 
collection of Beatrice and Laura — though the 
poetic beauty of certain feelings may be destroyed 
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by their being falsely expressed, or joined with ideas 
which have no relation to the sentiments inspired, 
the feelings themselves may exist uninjured in the 
heart of the writer — the only thing fairly proved 
by the too erudite and unnatural tone of his lan- 
guage being, that his ambition of appearing learned 
and ingenious made him reject the simple dictates 
of his passion; an ambition, we may add, which 
might have been altogether inspired by the wish of 
attracting the attention of his mistress. It is true, 
as has been ingeniously observed by Mr. Roscoe, 
that poetry seems to have made him a lover, 
whereas, in most instances, it is lqve which makes 
the poet : but, if poetry made Lorenzo desirous of 
finding a mistress, it might not be poetry which 
made him select Lucretia for the sole object of his 
muse ; and if it were, can there be any better 
proof that she was endowed with charms which 
might well give birth to a real passion, than her 
being chosen for the most glowing themes of a 
young poet's muse? Did we take the learned af- 
fectations' which have disfigured poetry in certain 
ages as a proof that no true feeling existed in the 
minds of the writers, we must believe that human 
passion is subject to as many ebbs and flows as tastes 
which are conventional, and that half the former 
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writers of poetry and romance had wholly forsworn 
their natures before they began to exercise their 
art. It is also not unworthy, perhaps, of remark, 
that the very same affectations for which Lorenzo 
and others have lost their reputation as true lovers, 
are abundantly spread over compositions which 
have never been regarded as deficient in the ex- 
pression of genuine feeling; our older dramatists, 
and Shakspeare himself, having delighted, accord- 
ing to the fashion of their age, to throw the dust 
and ashes of conceit into the pure and living 
streams that flowed from their hearts. 

But whether the passion of Lorenzo was true 
or pretended — whether Lucretia, who was the 
daughter of a Cavalier Corso, a strenuous Guelf, 
was disinclined to receive his addresses, or the 
addresses were themselves only feigned — her ad- 
mirer was induced to obey the wishes of his father, 
and marry the daughter of Giacopo Orsini, a mem- 
ber of that distinguished family which we have 
seen in the time of Petrarch contending with the 
Colon ni. The nuptials were celebrated on the 
fourth of June 1469, and with all the magnificence 
which it might be supposed would attend the union 
of two such noble and powerful families. It has 
been conjectured that Lorenzo had not even seen 
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his wife till the period of their marriage ; but a 
short letter which he wrote to her from Milan, 
whither he made a journey about a month after 
they were united, gives us reason to believe that 
she had not failed to overcome this disadvantage* 
'* I am in good health," says he, " which I have 
no doubt will please you more than any thing, 
except my return; at least I think so from the 
desire I myself feel to be again with you. Asso- 
ciate as much as possible with my father and sis- 
ters. I shall use all the haste in my power to 
return to you, for it will seem a thousand years till 
I see you again."* 

This journey to Milan was occasioned by an in- 
vitation his father had received, to stand sponsor 
to the son of the Duke Galeazzo Sforza; but the 
infirmities of Piero not permitting him to under- 
take the journey, Lorenzo was sent as his proxy. 
The grandeur of his retinue, the elegance of his 
manners, and, above all, the liberality with which 
he returned the attentions he received, won him 
the universal favour of the Court; and having 
presented the Duchess with a gold necklace and 
a diamond, of which the worth was computed at 
three thousand ducats, " he was," says he jocosely, 

• Valori. 
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on that account, " requested by the Duke to be 
sponsor to all his other children !" 

On the death of his father, which happened in 
1471, Lorenzo, notwithstanding his youth, was 
acknowledged, through the influence of Tommaso 
Soderini, head of the Republic* He at the same 
time received addresses expressive of esteem for 
his father and attachment to himself, from various 
States of Italy, and the popularity he enjoyed 
among the greater part of his fellow-citizens, pro- 
mised him a long enjoyment of the dignity with 
which they had invested him. Giuliano also was 
not more than sixteen, and was of too amiable and 
gentle a disposition to be regarded with jealousy, 
even had he been much older. All things, there- 
fore, conspired to give a propitious appearance to 
Lorenzo's situation, and the manner in which he 
conducted himself procuring him additional regard, 
he was chosen Syndic of the Republic in December 
1470, and in the following year received a visit 
from the Duke of Milan, whom he entertained with 
regal magnificence. 

But a few months afterwards, public events 
called for his exertions in a different manner. 
On the death of Paul IL, which occurred in 

• Tenhove's House of Medici. 
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July, Sixtus IV. ascended the Papal chair, and 
Lorenzo having been deputed by the State to 
congratulate him on his accession, he was elected 
treasurer of the Roman See, and during his stay 
in the capital purchased a number of the superb 
jewels collected by the predecessor of Sixtus, 
which he sold again to various Princes, acquir- 
ing considerable profit by the speculation.* He 
also purchased several works of ancient art, with 
which he enriched his native city, and employ^ 
ed all his powers of persuasion to acquire a car- 
dinal's hat for his brother Giuliano ; but in this he 
found himself continually baffled, and his hopes 
were finally frustrated by the evident ill-will of 
Sixtus. 

In 1472, Lorenzo was at Pisa, employing both 
his influence and wealth in the re-establishment of 
the academy there, which had for some time past 
been in a state of decay ; and in the following year 
he was busily engaged in forwarding the views o£ 
Louis XI. of France, who wished to ally his eldest 
son with a daughter of the King of Naples, but the 
negociations were rendered fruitless by the dis- 
inclination of the latter to the project. 

These, however, were events of very minor inv 

* Roscoe. 
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portance when compared with those of which the 
immediate causes were in active operation. Six- 
tus IV. was a pontiff whose present indifference to 
the duties of his station could only be equalled by 
the previous licentiousness of his life. His ille- 
gitimate offspring, who were numerous, were pro- 
vided for, not only from the treasures of the church, 
but by territories seized from unoffending princes. 
The ambition and lawless violence which thus dis- 
tinguished the conduct of the pontiff, could not fail 
to alarm as well as disgust the other states of Italy, 
and in order to secure themselves against the at- 
tempts which they saw reason to fear might be 
made on their independence, Florence, Milan, and 
Venice, formed a league for mutual defence. That 
there might seem nothing invidious in this proceed- 
ing, the Pope and the King of Naples, who was 
supposed to encourage the former in his injustice, 
were invited to join the confederacy, but the pro- 
position, as had been expected, was rejected. 

Affairs continued in this posture till the year 
1476, when the murder of the Duke of Milan, who 
appears to have provoked his fate by the most 
flagrant tyranny, brought them still nearer to a 
crisis. Whether it was considered that the con- 
federacy being broken by the assassination of one 

vol. i. o 
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of its members, left the others an easy prey 
to their enemies, or that Sixtus had found some 
new cause of hatred to the Medici, he determined 
on the instant destruction of the two brothers, 
and engaged in the infamous project his nephew 
and grand-nephew, Girolamo and Raffaello Riario, 
the former Lord of Imola and Forli, and the latter, 
though a very young man, a Cardinal. To these 
he added the Pazzi, a noble Florentine family, old 
rivals of the Medici, and on one of whom he had 
already bestowed the office of treasurer, formerly 
enjoyed by Lorenzo. Besides these, several other 
persons, but of inferior note, were induced to share 
in the conspiracy, and among the chief of these 
secondary agents to Sixtus, was the Archbishop of 
Pisa, Francesco Salviati,' with his brother Giacopo 
Bernardo Bandini, a man only known for his lawless 
character, and Montesicco, one of the Pope's con- 
dottieri. The preparations for the final execution 
of the plan were completed with the most politic 
caution, and two thousand men were ordered to 
assemble in the neighbourhood of Florence to pro- 
tect the conspirators. The Cardinal Riario and the 
Archbishop Salviati, pretending to be on a visit to 
those noblemen, arrived at the residence of the Pazzi, 
a short distance from Florence, the former expect- 
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ing, it seems, to be invited by Lorenzo to his seat 
at Fiesole, where it was intended that he and his 
brother should be made the victims of these machi- 
nations. The sickness, however, of Giuliano, pre- 
vented the consummation of the design, though the 
hospitality of Lorenzo afforded the desired oppor- 
tunity of access to his palace. It was therefore 
resolved, that the following Sunday, when the two 
brothers were expected to attend divine service, 
should be the period of their assassination, and that 
the mortal blow should be struck at the moment 
when the officiating priest elevated the host. 

The appointed day arrived. The Cardinal came 
wkh his suite to Lorenzo's house in the city, and 
every thing was adjusted according to the wish of 
the conspirators. Giuliano was absent, but two of 
the assassins, proceeding to hasten him, met him 
en the way to the church, and embracing him with 
pretended affection, had the satisfaction to find that 
he was without either arms or armour. The service 
began, and went on without interruption till the 
Priest elevated the host ; at that instant, and when 
all the congregation was occupied in profound de- 
votion, Giuliano fell beneath the dagger of Bandini. 
The Mow was repeated again and again by one of 
the Pazzi ; and in the mean time, others of the 

o 2 
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party attacked Lorenzo with equal fury, but less 
fatal success. Defending himself with his sword 
in one hand, and his cloak, which he had hastily 
thrown off, in the other, he resisted the assailants 
till his adherents had time to recover from their 
fright and astonishment, and could rally round him. 
In the midst of his faithful friends he was con- 
veyed out of the church; but, though preserved 
from death, he was severely wounded in the back 
of the neck, and it was not till the wound had 
been sucked by one of his domestics, that his 
friends would believe him safe. The attempt 
made by the conspirators on the palace was not 
more successful. They were defeated and taken 
prisoners, and most of them suffered the reward of 
their crimes either from the hands of the populace, 
or by the sentence of the Government. The Arch- 
bishop with his brother were hung from the win- 
dows of the palace, the former in his robes ; and 
the young Cardinal Riario, who protested his per- 
fect ignorance of the plot, but whose countenance 
never recovered its proper complexion, so great 
had been his terror, was the only one of the prin- 
cipals who escaped a similar fate. Bandini found 
his way to Constantinople, but instead of obtaining 
shelter, as he had felt sure of doing, in the Court of 
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the Ottoman, he was seized by his order, and 
sent back to Florence ; for which mark of respect 
to its chief citizen, the Republic by a formal em- 
bassy, returned the Sultan its grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

Nor did the people rest contented with showing 
their attachment to Lorenzo by the summary pu- 
nishment of his enemies ; they continued to prove 
their anxiety for his safety by thronging in crowds 
about his palace, and would not rest contented 
till he appeared in person to assure them that 
his wounds were not dangerous. Giuliano was 
lamented with every mark of affection, and. the 
power of the survivor seemed established on a 
firmer foundation than ever by the violence it had 



Lorenzo bad no sooner regained strength and 
composure sufficient to attend to public affairs, 
than he discovered the necessity of taking imme- 
diate precautions against his still active and im- 
placable enemies. Sixtus was neither defeated 
nor weakened by the discomfiture of a few con- 
spirators ; and the confinement of Riario, who had 
only been spared at the earnest entreaty of Lo- 
renzo, served yet further to increase his malevo- 
lence. The King of Naples was also represented 
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to be similarly disposed, and it was at once ap- 
parent to the Republic that either its best sup- 
porter must fall a prey to his enemies, or it must 
prepare for his defence with the best forces it could 
command. Having the resolution to pursue the 
latter line of policy, it was shortly after encouraged 
in its determination by several of the other States 
of Italy uniting with it in a league against the 
Pope and his ally ; so that Lorenzo found himself 
in a situation which, though still presenting many 
dangers, was far from being so perilous as it at first 
appeared. 

The conduct he had employed while still a 
very young man, and when opposing the enemies 
of his father, he now pursued towards those who 
threatened his own life and fortune. Being aware 
of the evils to which a war with Sixtus and his 
allies would expose the Republic, he manifested 
the utmost readiness not only to pardon all who 
had been in any way connected in the late con- 
spiracy, but bestowed on many of them marks of 
favour and attachment The young Cardinal Riario 
was permitted to return to Rome ; the relations of 
Salviati were received into notice, and even the 
relatives of the guilty Pazzi were restored to their 
honours and family possessions. 
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But this conciliatory conduct of Lorenzo seems 
only to have had the effect of encouraging the 
Pontiff to pursue his intended measures with the 
greater vigour. Having deprived all the Floren- 
tines resident at Rome of their property and liberty, 
and rejected with scorn the offers of the ambassa- 
dor sent by the State to negociate a pacification, he 
published a Bull of excommunication against Lo- 
renzo and the magistrates of Florence, at the same 
time suspending the clergy from their functions. 
This conduct, as unjustifiable as it was intemperate, 
was met on the part of the Republic with measures 
which demonstrated how superior were the rulers 
of that little free State in wisdom, to the pre- 
sumptuous and self-willed head of the Church. De- 
claring their unchangeable determination to defend 
Lorenzo, whatever might be the consequence, they 
resisted both the threats and persuasions employed 
by the Pope to obtain possession of his person ; 
and not contenting themselves with this mere 
assertion of his worth, they openly accused Sixtus 
of having been the great promoter of all the trou- 
bles which had lately taken place. 

The war, which was thus rendered unavoidable, 
was almost immediately commenced ; but not be- 
fore Lorenzo had offered to resign himself to the 
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Pope, and earnestly persuaded his fellow-citizens to 
allow him to take that measure. We cannot stop 
to relate the circumstances of the contest, or of the 
several attempts which were made to bring the 
Pope to more amicable sentiments ; but at length 
a truce was agreed upon, and when Lorenzo disco- 
vered that the measures which had been pursued 
in his favour had nearly reduced his country to a 
state of ruin, he finally resolved that no circum- 
stances whatever should prevent his taking the. 
step he had originally proposed. To this despe- 
rate measure he was perhaps further instigated 
by observing the impatience with which the people 
were beginning to bear the hardships occasion- 
ed by the war, and their discontent at which* 
threatened, unless a speedy remedy were found, 
to deprive him entirely of his influence in the 
city. , . ., 

Few instances are on record of a bolder or more 
magnanimous conduct, than that now pursued by 
Lorenzo. Unknown to any one, and unattended, he 
left Florence in the month of December, with the 
intention of proceeding direct to Naples, and trust- 
ing his fate to the good or ill success which might 
attend him in the Court of one of his greatest 
enemies. From Sanminiato he addressed a letter 
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to the magistrates of Florence, in which he ex- 
plains the reasons of his proceedings, and expresses 
sentiments which are highly creditable to his cha- 
racter both as a man and a citizen. " I am willing," 
says he, after stating his opinion of the true pos- 
ture of affairs ; "lam willing to take this risk upon 
myself, since, being the object chiefly sought, the 
King, by his conduct to me, will at once discover 
what are his real intentions in relation to the Re- 
public. As moreover I enjoyed among you more 
distinction than my personal merits rendered me 
worthy of, or than had been bestowed on any other 
citizen, it is evidently my duty to risk more than 
any one else in endeavouring to avert the evils by 
which it is threatened, should my life even prove 
the forfeit Thus resolved, 1 go forth, and it may 
be' the good pleasure of God to end by my means 
that war which had its commencement in mine 
and my brother's blood. My first and sole desire 
is, that, whatever be my lot, it may be productive 
of good to Florence. If I succeed in my enterprise, 
it will be well, for I shall then have procured peace 
both for myself and my country ; and should it not 
be thus, I shall bear my troubles with patience, 
knowing that they are endured for the sake of my 
country, and that they must be productive of good 
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to it, by making manifest what are the true designs 
of its enemies. In this case, I trust that the citizens 
of Florence will not fail to protect their liberties to 
the last, and that, with the aid of Heaven, they will 
do so as successfully as their forefathers." 

Inspired by the patriotic resolutions expressed 
in this letter, Lorenzo hastened to Pisa, to which 
place dispatches * were sent him from Florence, 
declaring the anxiety felt there for his welfare, 
and directing him to negociate a peace with the 
King on any terms he chose to offer. On arriving 
at Naples, he was received by the monarch with 
every mark of respect, and using all the means 
which profound political wisdom, the command of 
great wealth, and accomplished manners put in 
his power, it was not long before he removed many 
of the difficulties and dangers which attended his 
negociations. 

Not only did Ferdinand appear delighted by his 
manners, but also the courtiers, and the populace, 
whose favour he bespoke by his daily munificence, 
and the elegance of his appearance. The opposi- 
tion, however, which he had to meet from the par- 
tizans of the Pope, and the temptation which the 
King was under to keep so great a man in his power 
now he was able, were two constant sources of 
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trouble ; and confidently as he bore himself before 
his enemies, he had a part to play which called 
for all the energies of his comprehensive mind. 
At length, however, his efforts were crowned with 
success. Ferdinand agreed to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the Republic, and Lorenzo found him- 
self free from the imminent peril to which he had 
so patriotically exposed himself. 

Three months had now passed since he left 
Florence ; and the negotiations were no sooner con- 
cluded than he hastened his departure home — a 
measure at which he had reason to rejoice, as he 
had scarcely sailed out of the bay when messengers 
arrived from the Pope, exhorting the *King to de- 
tain their mutual enemy, and who had sufficient 
influence with Ferdinand to make him dispatch a 
letter to Lorenzo, requesting him to return, but 
which request, it is hardly necessary to add, was 
unattended to. 

The arrival of their favourite fellow-citizen was 
greeted by the Florentines with every expression 
of joy and gratitude. The dreaded consequences 
of a protracted war were no longer to be appre- 
hended, and though Sixtus still persevered in his 
resentment and hostilities, they might hope that 
complete tranquillity would in a short time be 
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restored. How long, however, the vindictive Pon4 
tiff might have continued to harass them with his 
attacks it is not easy to say, and they gladly availed 
themselves, therefore, of the threatening aspect of 
the Ottoman, to convince him that peace was ne* 
cessary not only to theirs, but to his own safety, 
and to that of all Italy. Their arguments drawn 
from this source prevailed, and Sixtus again re* 
ceived the Republic into the maternal bosom of the 
Church. 

Had Lorenzo been only a politician, or merely 
the ambitious head of a democratical government, 
his conduct in the management of the affairs just 
described, would have entitled him to our admira- 
tion. But he is to be regarded in a higher charac* 
ter than that of only a. talented intriguer. While 
venturing his life for his native city, sometimes 
exercising the most agreeable accomplishments to 
win the favour of the multitude ; at others plodding 
through the dry details of suspicious diplomatists, 
his mind was captivated with the -most beautiful 
theories of ancient philosophy, and the stores of 
learning it had acquired in the free hours of youth. 
It is for this that Lorenzo is so truly deserving 
of the fame which hie enjoys, and which renders 
his life so complete a comment on the words of the 
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great philosopher cited at the beginning of the 
memoir. 

Peace having been established with the Pope, 
and the other States of Italy being deterred from 
domestic broils with each other by their fear of 
the Turk, Florence was now in the enjoyment of 
a tranquillity to which "she had long been a stran- 
ger. Lorenzo gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity to recruit his strength by relaxing his 
attention to public business, and applying his 
thoughts almost solely to literary pursuits. 

But repose was not long to be enjoyed in a state 
like Florence ; and even had Lorenzo's natural love 
of action not prompted him to exertion, he would 
have found it constantly necessary to employ his 
political power and experience. In 1481 he was 
again the object of a conspiracy, but was again 
saved by the vigilance of his friends. Shortly after 
this attempt upon his life, he espoused the cause of 
the Duke of Ferrara, who, attacked by the Pope 
and Venetians, was on the point of falling beneath 
their superior force. By the most skilful manage- 
ment Lorenzo succeeded in dividing the allies and 
obtaining the support of Sixtus for the Duke.* 
Peace was thus restored, and Florence had soon 
after to rejoice at seeing a Pontiff on the throne 
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who seemed ready to form a permanent friendship 
with their chief and ruling citizen. Clement VIII. 
is represented as a man of mild and amiable dis- 
position, and at the present juncture of affairs in 
Italy such a Pontiff was greatly wanted to forward 
the re-establishment of order. 

It is unnecessary for us to recount here the po- 
litical transactions in which Lorenzo was now for 
some years almost entirely engaged. But the 
wisdom he displayed, not only in conducting the 
affairs of the Republic, but in the negotiations with 
which he was concerned for other States, obtained 
him the reputation of being the wisest and most 
prudent statesman in Italy. It was observed at 
the time, that with regard to Florence he had con-. 
verted into iron what he had found formed of 
glass ;* and his English biographer observes, that he 
fully merited this compliment as well as that which 
he received from the annalist, Filippo de' Nerli, who 
describes him as the balance point of the Italian 
princes, and as keeping their sceptres in "such 
exact equilibrium that no one could gain any dan- 
gerous preponderancy of influence. " Surrounded," 
continues that writer, " as he was by ambitious 
despots, who knew no restraint except that of com- 
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pulsion, or by restless communities constantly 
springing up with elastic vigour against the hand 
that pressed them, it was only by unwearied atten- 
tion that he could curb the overbearing, relieve the 
oppressed, allay their mutual jealousy, and pre- 
serve them from perpetual contention. By in- 
ducing them to grasp at unsubstantial advantages 
he placed in their hands real blessings, and by 
alarming them with imaginary terrors averted their 
steps from impending destruction." 

But however this may be, and though it has 
been questioned whether unmingled praise be due 
to Lorenzo in this respect, he was without doubt 
the greatest man of his age in the conduct of 
public affairs, and it is equally certain that Italy 
owed to' him many years of comparative tran- 
quillity, and the safety of thousands who would 
otherwise have perished by the sword of civil 
strife, or in bloody conflicts between neighbour- 
ing cities. Nor was it in his conduct only in 
respect to foreign States that he evinced so much 
prudence. Though tempted in a hundred different 
ways to enlarge the bounds of his authority over 
Florence, he confined his ambition so wisely, or 
directed it to such popular purposes, that, for the 
most part, he was regarded by his countrymen as 
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the firmest prop of the Republic, — as the stay 'on 
which it could safely rest, whatever were the perils 
which threatened it. The measures he pursued in 
this spirit were constantly attended with success, 
and the tranquillity which he had secured for the 
State was rendered glorious by the prosperity of a 
commerce of which he was also the most successful 
promoter. These things considered, it is not won- 
derful that he enjoyed at this period the most 
extensive reputation of any private individual in 
the world, or that monarchs even should seek his 
acquaintance and send ambassadors to him, not 
merely as chief of the Republic but as Lorenzo 
de' Medici. " It was, indeed," as Voltaire remarks, 
"as curious as it is foreign to modern customs, to 
see this citizen selling the merchandize of the 
Levant with one hand, and wielding the sceptre of 
the Republic in the other, discoursing with factors 
one hour and receiving ambassadors from mighty 
monarchs the next; at the same time resisting the 
Pope, making war and peace as he thought right, 
giving counsel to numerous princes, cultivating 
literature, delighting the people with public spec- 
tacles, and receiving with honour all the learned 
Greeks of Constantinople." * 

• Roscoe. 
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There was not a citizen in Florence to whom 
the peace which had been won by the exertions 
and prudence of Lorenzo, was more grateful than 
to himself. His life henceforth presents us only 
with pleasing pictures of rural retirement and lite- 
rary leisure ; and few things can tend to give us a 
more favourable opinion of the character of this 
illustrious man than the gladness with which he 
seized every opportunity to resign the cares of 
state for the cultivation of poetry and philosophy. 
The first step he took preparatory to his present 
retirement was the liquidation of his debts, a task 
of no slight importance, as may be easily under- 
stood when it is considered, that he had not only 
spent very considerable sums in freeing himself 
from personal danger, but had greatly aided the 
Republic by drawing largely on his own revenues 
for the support of its wars. The same good ma- 
nagement which had extricated him from the diffi- 
culties of his public life, would in a short time have 
freed him from the embarrassments in which he 
found himself involved at the establishment of 
peace. But the State, with a proper feeling both 
of justice and respect, settled the debts which had 
been contracted by him in his public capacity, and 
soon after passed an act for the payment of his 
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private ones, in which, it was understood, he had 
chiefly involved himself by his spirit and pa- 
triotism. 

It was with a deep feeling of regret that he found 
himself obliged to be thus assisted, but he thence* 
forth retired from commerce and devoted his atten- 
tion solely to the cultivation of his estates. His 
favourite country residence was at Poggio-Cajaao, 
about ten miles from Florence, and the situation 
of which offered all the advantages that either the 
agriculturist or the poet could desire. The beau- 
tiful river Ombrone flowed round it, supplying it 
plentifully with fish, and giving continual verdure 
to the fields and pastures. Other smaller streams 
intersected different quarters of the estate, and 
were led by an aqueduct, constructed at an im- 
mense expense, for many miles over a broken and 
mountainous tract of country. The meadows pro- 
duced three crops of hay in a year, the cheese 
made on the farm was sufficient for the supply 
of all Florence and its neighbourhood, and die 
orchards and gardens abounded every season with 
the most delicious fruits. In addition to this, his 
plantations of mulberry-trees were so extensive that 
his friends said laughingly, they expected he would 
occasion a reduction in the price of silk, and his 
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woods round the villa were all well stocked with 
pheasants and peacocks which he had obtained 
from Sicily. 

At Careggi, Lorenzo had another estate, smaller 
but almost equally calculated to delight the lover 
of rural retirement by the beauty of its situation 
and grounds. At Fiesole he had a third, and it 
was there he most frequently enjoyed the society 
of the learned men whom he delighted to assemble 
round him. Nor was the landed wealth of Lorenzo 
confined to these possessions in the neighbourhood 
of Florence ; he had estates in many other parts of 
Tuscany, one especially, at CafFagiolo, which his 
grandfather Cosmo is said to have proudly admired, 
because all the land that he could see from his 
windows was his own. 

The pleasure which Lorenzo took in the cultiva- 
tion of his grounds, and other country occupations, 
accounts for the prevalence of rural images in his 
poetry. Few writers excel him in the variety or 
beauty of his descriptions ; and, in his philosophi- 
cal poems, he displays with equal taste his enthu- 
siasm for learning, and his love of the country. 
Nor was the influence he exercised during his re- 
tirement less powerful than while he was seated 
in the council-chamber at Florence. Besides di- 
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recting the minds of men of genius to the cultiva- 
tion of their native literature, he was the great 
promoter of the Platonic philosophy, which had 
been gaining ground in Tuscany since the time of 
his grandfather Cosmo. That celebrated man be- 
coming acquainted with a learned Greek, named 
Gemisto Pletone, heard with delight his exposition 
of the Platonic doctrines. Not willing that such 
sublime knowledge should remain concealed or un- 
fruitful, he determined to institute an academy for 
its study ; and for this purpose had Marsiglio Fi- 
cino, the son of his physician, and then quite a lad; 
educated according to his directions, and instruct- 
ed in the reading of Plato. Ficino's talents were 
worthy of the cultivation they received: he be- 
came one of the most learned philosophers known 
in modern times, and, in a short period, found 
himself at the head of an academy established ac- 
cording to the model left by his great master. 
Among the members of this institution were the 
famous Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filippo Va- 
lori, who wrote the memoirs of our poet, Cristo- 
foro Landini, and others of equal note. Lorenzo's 
mind was imbued, almost from infancy, with Pla- 
tonism, and his favourite relaxation was to dis- 
course with Ficino and his other friends on topics 
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connected with its elucidation. So enthusiastic 
was he in his admiration of the system, that he 
was known to say, that a man could be neither a 
politician, nor properly a Christian, without study- 
ing Plato:* an observation, it may be remarked, 
no less erroneous when applied to religion, than 
when applied to poetry, which it frequently was, 
as it would lead us to suppose that truth and 
beauty, pure and intelligible in themselves, are to 
be rendered more so by our viewing them through, 
an artificial medium — an idea, however, long pre- 
valent, and the effects of which were as hurtful 
to the imagination as the reason, to the Muse as 
to the Church. But Lorenzo, conceiving . that he 
was promoting the true interests of learning by 
these studies, omitted nothing which might render 
diem more popular. To this end, he resolved to 
re-establish the solemn commemoration of Plato's 
birth and death, both which, it was said, occurred 
on the fifteenth of November, a day kept sacred 
for many years by all his ancient disciples. Lo- 
renzo had every facility for putting such a design 
in practice, and his Platonic festivals were long 
celebrated for the learned discussions which took, 
place at them, for their influence on the minds of 

* Valori. 
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educated men, and the elegance and hospitality 
which marked them as social meetings. 

The love which Lorenzo felt for his country did 
not prevent his cherishing an anxious desire to es- 
tablish the dignity of his family by every honourable 
means in his power. The time of life at which he 
was now arrived rendered him the more solicitous 
on this point, and every thing seemed to aid him 
in the accomplishment of his wishes. Three sons 
and four daughters were the survivors of a still 
more numerous family borne him by his wife Cla- 
rice. Of the former, Giovanni, his second son, be- 
came the celebrated Leo X., and Giuliano, the 
next in age, was elevated to the Dukedom of Ne- 
mours. Piero, the eldest, was not so fortunate; 
but his adversities were owing to his own mis- 
conduct and vices. In the education of these sons, 
Lorenzo employed the most talented of the learned 
men who frequented his house, and always pro- 
fessed to consider their instruction as one of the 
first and most necessary of his cares. By his poli- 
tic management of the influence he now possessed 
at the court of Rome, he succeeded in obtaining 
for Giovanni a rich abbey before he was eight 
years old, and saw him elevated, by the time he 
was thirteen, to the rank of a Cardinal — the first 
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instance that had occurred of an ecclesiastic's ob- 
taining that dignity at so early an age. 

But, while rejoicing in the success which thus 
attended his exertions, he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, for whom he appears to have cherish- 
ed a strong and uniform affection. This event 
took place in August 1488, and, to add to the af- 
fliction, it occurred during his absence from home. 
At the commencement of the year 1492, his health, 
which had been gradually growing worse, began to 
show signs of a still more rapid decline, and he 
was, shortly after, attacked by a fever, which, 
though slow, and at first scarcely perceptible in 
its effects, was soon beyond the power of his phy- 
sicians to eradicate. He was himself conscious 
of his danger, and, composing his mind to se- 
rious reflection, was thenceforth almost wholly oc- 
cupied in conversing or meditating on subjects of 
religion. In this solemn preparation for his last 
hour, he was aided by the studies of his youth. 
He had been, it was said by his enemies, guilty 
of excesses which ill became his character, and 
some of his poetry is justly termed light and 
licentious ; but the feelings of piety and devotion 
implanted by the early habits of his mind, were 
never effaced, nor was the general course of his 
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life adverse to these principles. His conduct as 
a father was irreproachable, and there seems to be 
strong evidence to prove that it was so as a hus- 
band. In the almost boundless transactions which 
he carried on as a merchant, he was distinguished 
for his liberality and probity; and, in his public 
character, his ambition appears never to have de- 
stroyed his patriotism. His treasures were always 
open to the wants of the Republic, and we have 
seen how ready he was on all occasions to sacrifice 
his ease, which he knew so well how to enjoy, 
and even his personal safety for the good of his 
countrymen. His care for their religious wants 
was shown by the building or reforming of several 
religious houses, the most esteemed mark of piety 
in those days ; while the hymns of his composition 
which still remain, are written in the most fervent 
style of devotional eloquence. 

As death approached, he desired to partake in 
the last and most solemn rites of the Church ; which 
having done, he called his son Piero to his bed- 
side, in order to give him the counsel which might 
be necessary to his respectability in the situation 
he would shortly occupy. " You are not" said he, 
in one part of the conversation, " to expect that in 
a Republic, which, though but one body, has many 
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heads, " you can always conduct yourself so as to 
please every one: — remember, therefore, on all 
occasions to pursue the line of conduct marked out 
by the strictest integrity, and to regard the in- 
terests of the whole, not the wishes of a part of the 
community." Soon after this interview between 
Lorenzo and his son, Poliziano, his old and affec- 
tionate friend, and who has so pathetically de- 
scribed the interview in one of his letters,* entered 
the room. The sick man took his hands, and 

• 

clasping them strongly, looked him at the same 
time in the face with a smile so tender and com- 
posed, that Poliziano was unable to refrain from 
weeping. Lorenzo still held the hands of his friend, 
expecting the emotion would cease, but loosened 
his grasp when he found it continue, and Poliziano, 
in an agony of sorrow, hastened out of the room. 
On his return to the chamber, Lorenzo inquired 
after Pico of Mirandola, and expressed a desire to 
see him. This wish was immediately attended to, 
and he conversed for some time with his learned 
acquaintances with a calmness and cheerfulness 
which astonished and charmed them. Savonarola, 
the Prior of St Mark's, a haughty churchman and 
the great enemy of the Medici, next arrived, and 

M 

• Lib. iv. Ep. 2. 
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examined him as to the state of his mind and con* 
science ; but he chiefly came, it is supposed, to aid 
his own purposes, which were to overthrow, on the 
first opportunity, the power of the family; this* 
however, he failed in doing, and fell a victim to 
his ambitious fanaticism. Lorenzo was not ignorant 
of his disposition ; but, on his leaving the room, h* 
called him back, and requested his benediction, thus 
intimating his perfect forgiveness of the injuries he 
had plotted against him. After the departure of Sav 
vonarola, death made rapid and visible approaches t 
again, therefore, embracing his friends, and re* 
ceiving the sacrament, he ceased from conversa- 
tion, and appeared wholly occupied in silent de- 
votion, only manifesting that he still lived by 
breathing out some text of Scripture and raising 
his eyes towards heaven. When the last moment 
arrived, he pressed the crucifix which he held to 
his lips, and in that act expired. 

In summing up the character of this great man 
Mr. Roscoe observes, " To be absorbed in one pur- 
suit, however important, is not the characteristic 
of the higher class of genius, which, piercing 
through the various combinations and relations of 
surrounding circumstances, sees all things in their 
just dimensions and attributes to each its due. 
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Of the various occupations in which Lorenzo en- 
gaged, there is not one in which he was not emi- 
nently successful; but he was most particularly 
distinguished in those which justly hold the first 
rank in human estimation. The facility with 
which he turned from subjects of the highest im- 
portance to those of amusement and levity, sug- 
gested to his countrymen the idea that he had two 
distinct souls combined in one body. Even his 
moral character seems to have partaken in some 
degree of the same diversity, and his devotional 
poems are as ardent as his lighter pieces are licen- 
tious. On all sides he touched the extremes of 
human character, and the powers of his mind were 
only bounded by that impenetrable circle which 
prescribes the limits of human nature." 

With much of this eloquent praise the narrative 
of his life will incline most readers to agree ; it 
may, however, be doubted whether it do not 
in some degree tend to a false estimate of his 
intellectual powers. That he was a great and 
noble-minded man is placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt by all that is known of his actions, and by 
many of his existing works. But we cannot per- 
ceive in the latter either that strength of imagina- 
tion, which alone has the power to carry human 

p 2 
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nature to the bounding circle of thought, or that 
deep, heart-born sweetness of moral feeling which 
can alone raise the character far above the ordi- 
nary level. The light of genius shone about his 
soul, but not from within it He had the power of 
converting what was beautiful and majestic in the 
minds of others into the nourishment of his own — 
a power next to that of genius, and which when 
united with any portion of it makes men splendid 
and illustrious in their speech, writings, and actions ; 
but it cannot bestow upon them that mysterious 
strength, that strange intelligence, which defies the 
analyses of metaphysical anatomy, and leaves the 
inquirer as it were on this side the grave while it 
passes to the other on the wings of an angel. 

But the author of the Life of Lorenzo is far from 
being alone in the high opinion he has given of his 
literary powers. The eminent French historian of 
Italian literature* says, that the quality which most 
particularly characterizes the true poet is emi- 
nently conspicuous in the productions of Lorenzo ; 
but when he describes this quality as that species 
of imagination which delights in representing the 
objects of nature, in uniting them by comparisons 
with the things described,, and painting the objects 
themselves in bright and shining colours, he is 

* Ginguen6. 
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defining wit and fancy, in the refined species of 
which Lorenzo really excelled, but not the mighty 
and creative energy which is properly meant by the 
word imagination. The instances which the French 
critic cites in illustration of his remark are sufficient 
to show that it was not the higher powers of inven- 
tion which Lorenzo possessed, but that poetical 
ingenuity which, united with a correct taste and 
quick perception of the beautiful, may inspire 
verses of great elegance and replete with striking 
images, but never such poetry as is alone deserve 
ing of the eulogiums passed on Lorenzo's. " It is 
thus," says the historian, " that in one of his son- 
nets he compares the tears which run down fair 
and rosy cheeks to a clear brook traversing a 
meadow enamelled with flowers." I can, for my 
own part, scarcely remember having ever seen a 
comparison more cold, insipid, or jejune. Few 
but very subtle wits, could think of an enamelled 
meadow on seeing a beautiful face ; still more 
impossible does it seem that on watching the tears 
course each other along a fair and sorrowful 
countenance, we should find any resemblance be- 
tween the melancholy face and a meadow ena- 
melled with various-coloured flowers watered by 
a river. The other instances quoted are not at 
all more fortunate* Thus, in describing the inter- 
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course which his thoughts held with those of his 
mistress, he compares it to a sunbeam penetrating 
into a bee-hive through some little fissure in the 
structure ; making the most of this idea, he de- 
scribes both the bees and the flowery fields over 
which they roam, and the honey which they extract 
and lay up for the winter. M. Ginguene confesses 
that some persons may think all this unpen bizarre, 
but regards it himself as evidence of an imagination 
gay and fruitful, and of a singular talent for descrip- 
tion. So far as fancy and ingenuity are concerned 
comparisons such as these may be received per- 
haps as proofs of fertility, but few persons will be 
found who would willingly undertake to show that 
they are the legitimate offspring of a high and rich 
imagination. The true merit of Lorenzo as a poet, 
and that which may in the fullest measure be 
ascribed to him, is his power of describing natural 
objects, and the nervous conciseness yet clearness 
and elegance of language with which he explained 
in verse the doctrines of philosophy. So far as 
these constitute poetic excellence, he deserved all 
that his admirers have said of him ; but if we place 
them, admirable though they be, among the highest 
qualities of the poet, what more can be said of the 
sublime spirit which breathes in the " Inferno ?" or 
of the light which suffuses like the splendour of a 
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heavenly morning the whole of the " Gerusalemme 
Liberate?" 

The first of Lorenzo's longer compositions is that 
named " Altercazione," a poem devoted to the de- 
velopement of the Platonic doctrines, in which he 
was eminently learned. This piece is among the 
most successful of his productions, and contains 
many pictures of rural scenes which charm the 
reader by their truth and freshness. The " Selve 
d'Amore," another of his longer poems, is written 
in the ottava rima, and is praised by the admirers 
of allegorical poetry as abounding in ingenious in- 
ventions and descriptions. The " Nencio da Bar- 
bareno," a rustic poem, and the first of the kind 
written in Italian, is greatly admired for its sim- 
plicity ; while " La Caccia col Falcone," is almost 
equally attractive for its spirited details of the joys 
and mishaps attending the sport of hawking. Of 
this class of poems we have but one more to men- 
tion, namely, that entitled " Ambra," the name of 
his favourite villa at Poggio Cajaino, and which, 
notwithstanding the aqueduct he had constructed, 
was destroyed by the overflowing of the Ombrone. 
The religious poems of Lorenzo are arranged under 
the general titles Orazione and Laude, and con- 
tain many passages of great power and beauty. 
His address to the Deity was so famous among his 
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friends that some of them employed it in their 
devotions. 

But the versatile genius of Lorenzo was not 
contented with even this variety of topics. He 
wrote a satirical poem, called " Beoni," or the 
Drunkards, in terza rima, which in many passages 
displays much acuteness and humour. Not neg- 
lecting to employ his powers for the promotion of 
his popularity, he composed several "Canti Car- 
nascialeschi," or Carnival Songs, which the popu- 
lace sung during the seasons of public festivity. 
For the same purpose nearly he wrote the drama, 
or rather mystery of Saint John and Saint Paul, 
not the apostles, but two slaves belonging to the 
daughter of the emperor Constantine, who were 
put to death by Julian the apostate. Lorenzo is 
supposed to have composed it to form part of the 
amusements given at the marriage of his daughter 
Madelena with the nephew of Innocent VIII., and 
to have had the characters represented by the 
different members of his family* The chief merit 
of this production is, that it is less absurd than the 
old mysteries, the only dramatic compositions 
hitherto known in Italy since the decline of learn- 
ing, and that it was the precursor of a more 
rational species of theatrical representations. 

* Ginguene. 
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When we consider in how many departments 
of poetical literature Lorenzo exercised his genius, 
and how much taste and ability he shewed in all his 
compositions, it scarcely seems surprising that he 
should have been flattered by his contemporaries 
as one of the greatest, and by some even as the 
greatest poet that Italy had yet produced. The 
splendour of his station, which had earned him the 
surname of the Magnificent, his wealth and power, 
had doubtless some influence with many, and when 
we find him praised in the letters of his friends as 
combining the beauties of Dante and Petrarch 
without their defects, we feel as if we had entered 
the proud halls of his palace, and were wholly 
dazzled by their grandeur. But without laying 
claim to eulogiums so excessive, his poetry, grace* 
ful and occasionally rich in ideas, is worthy of a 
conspicuous place among the classic productions of 
Italy. Its author has also an additional claim to 
reputation ; he was one of the principal reformers 
of poetical literature : till he lived and wrote> his 
countrymen had been for a hundred years forget- 
ful of the art, and the delicious stream of melody 
which had flowed forth at the command of Dante 
and Petrarch, had been suffered to lie concealed, 
or rather to be choked up by huge and massive 
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fragments of ill-digested learning. Lorenzo was 
among the first who set the fountain free again, 
and from his time, and greatly owing to his taste 
and genius, the Italian muse became conscious of 
the purity and sacredness of her native Helicon. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that of learning itself, 
Lorenzo was an enlightened as well as magnificent 
patron. The abilities of eminent men were not 
merely discovered or rewarded by him, they were 
constantly employed — a most essential circumstance 
to the utility of patronage — in the prosecution of 
works which might render their age and country 
illustrious, and promote the spread of intelligence. 
Their labours were seconded by the institution of 
academies; by collections of the most rare and 
valuable manuscripts; by the formation of museums 
and galleries for the remains of ancient art, and 
above all, by the constant interest which Lorenzo 
himself took in all their pursuits and discoveries ; 
by his unintermitted personal intercourse with 
them, and the generous praise as well as pro- 
tection which he bestowed upon their talents and 
labours. 
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Angiolo Poliziano was born on the 14th of 
July 1454, and is celebrated for his scholarship, 
poetical talents, and close intimacy with Lorenzo 
de' Medici. The town in which he first drew 
breath, Monte Pulciano, gave him the name by 
which he is generally known; but his father was 
Benedictus de Cinis, or De Ambroginis, a Doc- 
tor of Civil Law, and who, from the care which 
he bestowed on the education of his son, notwith- 
standing the smallness of his income, seems to 
have been a man of worth and ability. The most 
celebrated scholars of the day were the instruct- 
ors of Angiolo, and, under Christoforo Landino, 
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Andronicus of Thessalonica, and Johannes Argyro- 
pylus, he made those rapid advances in erudition 
which rendered him, at an early age, the wonder 
of his country. But it was the favour of the Me- 
dici which placed him in a sphere where his bril- 
liant abilities had fair scope for action, and were 
sure of being duly appreciated. Giuliano's tri- 
umph in a tournament, held shortly after that in 
which his brother carried off the prize, afforded the 
young scholar an opportunity of exercising his ge- 
nius. The " Giostra," in which he celebrated this 
event, was in every way superior to that which had 
been written by Luca Pulci in honour of Lorenzo. 
The elegance of the style, the variety and live- 
liness of the descriptions, and the vigour of fancy 
which shone throughout this production, would 
have claimed no inconsiderable degree of praise 
had the author been arrived at the age when the 
faculties are usually matured. But Angiolo, at the 
period he wrote the " Giostra of Giuliano," was 
a mere youth, and had hitherto been almost solely 
occupied with classical studies and composition. 
It is asserted by many authors, that he was only 
fourteen when he produced this specimen of Ita- 
lian verse, which, since the time of Petrarch, had 
been so much neglected, that the highest honour 
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due to Lorenzo is for his having restored it by his 
ability, and the example he set for its cultivation, 
to the attention which it merited. 

This opinion, however, respecting his extreme 
youth has been controverted ;* and it is said, that 
a poem so rich in variety of circumstances and 
imagery, and so nervous in expression, could never 
have been the production of a mere boy. Instead, 
therefore, of supposing that the " Giostra of Giuli- 
aao" was written in the year 1468, as asserted by 
some writers, it is contended that the publication 
of several Latin epigrams in 1471 first introduced 
him to general notice, but not to the particular 
patronage of Lorenzo, who had then been about 
-two years in the enjoyment of his paternal rank 
and fortune. Soon after the publication, however, 
of these classical productions, the success of which 
was sufficiently encouraging, Poliziano conceived, it 
is further supposed, the idea of attracting the notice 
of Lorenzo, by writing an Italian poem, and dedi- 
cating it to that great patron of letters. No bet- 
ter subject could be found for the purpose than 
the Giostra of Giuliano, whom his brother ten- 
derly loved, and by commemorating whose tri- 
umph, and dedicating the poem to Lorenzo, he 

* Ginguenl. 
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would secure the favour of the two most powerful 
and popular men in Florence. He pursued this 
politic plan, and produced the first part, and the 
only one ever written, of his celebrated poem ; but 
he was then, if the opinion now mentioned be cor- 
rect, in his nineteenth or twentieth year. 

The principal authority cited in corroboration of 
this theory is the fourth stanza of the poem itself, 
in which the author addresses Lorenzo as the 
laurel under which Florence reposed in peace and 
security, fearing the storms of neither earth nor 
Heaven. I do not, however, see so much force in 
this argument as M. Ginguene did; for, in the first 
place, a poet writing to please a young patron, 
would feel himself in some degree allowed to an- 
ticipate the time when he would come to his in- 
heritance, and enjoy the honours which his parent 
was endeavouring to increase and preserve for him; 
in this view of it the compliment was correct, and 
might be both given and received, though Piero 
were living at .the time. So far also .was it from 
being probable that the father would be jealous of 
his son's praise, that there was every reason to 
suppose it would gratify him ; and this not merely 
from the pride of feeling common to parents in 
such circumstances, but from the peculiar desire 
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he always manifested to put his son forward in 
public life, and place him in the conspicuous sta- 
tion, which, owing to his infirmities and fondness 
for retirement, he was himself unfit to occupy. 
Lorenzo was, from his first entrance upon the 
theatre of politics, the principal actor in affairs 
of importance. The ability and firmness of mind 
which he manifested on all such occasions, con- 
firmed by a speedy popularity what he won from 
the affection of his father, and there were few 
citizens of Florence, after his defeat of the conspi- 
racy in which Piero had so nearly perished, who 
would not have readily called him their shade and 
protector from civil storms. 

The question, after all, is one of mere curiosity, 
and scarcely deserves the attention it has gained : 
whatever was the precise age at which the " Gi- 
ostra" was written, it was rewarded by the friend- 
ship of Lorenzo, who continued till his death the 
benefactor of its author. It was, as has been 
observed, never extended beyond the first part, 
which, though occupying not less than twelve hun- 
dred lines, only introduces the hero in preparation 
for action. The commencement describes him as 
a youth surrounded by all the fascinating objects 
of pleasure, but guarded from their spells by Wis- 
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dom. The strongest passion he is supposed to 
feel is for the chase. Love resolves to overcome 
this inclination, which had already more than once 
marred his work : and to this end, while the young 
huntsman is engaged in his favourite sport, he 
raises up in his path the aerial form of a beautiful 
white hind, which flies rapidly before him, and 
from the pursuit of which he is unable to cease, till 
he finds himself alone, in the midst of wild and tan- 
gled woods, where he is accosted by a lovely nymph, 
at the sight of whose charms he forgets the hind, 
and remains till evening in conversation with the 
angelic visitant, when, twilight railing, the beauti- 
ful vision vanishes into air. Giuliano, after some 
time, discovers his companions, but retains the 
image of the phantom stranger impressed on his 
heart, and Love, considering his triumph almost 
complete, flies to his mother with the news. The 
description which the poet gives of Cyprus and 
the palace of Venus in this part of the work, is 
among the most brilliant passages of Italian po- 
etry, and may vie with the captivating stanzas of 
Ariosto and Tasso, to some of whose descriptions 
they have been thought to give birth. The goddess 
expresses her joy at the intelligence of her son's 
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conquest, and determines that Giuliano, in order 
that his capture may be more honourable to Cupid, 
shall acquire some new glory, and an increase of 
celebrity. She therefore commands the Loves that 
hover around her to arm themselves, and, having 
hastened to Florence, to fill all the youth of that 
city with the fires they had stolen from Mars. Hav- 
ing finished this part of her scheme, she next de- 
sires the god of sleep to prepare, with the assist- 
ance of the Graces, such dreams for Giuliano as 
may assist her in the design she has in view. In 
his sleep, therefore, the youth beholds the lady he 
had seen in the forest, but with a countenance se- 
vere, and indicative of resolution, instead of being 
calm and gentle, as before. Her dress also seemed 
to have undergone a similar alteration, and she 
stood before him the perfect semblance of Mi- 
nerva. Not lingering in gentle converse as at her 
first descent, she crowns him with laurel, and 
clothes him in a suit of golden armour ! The 
dream fills the youth with astonishment, and his 
first thoughts on waking are employed in invoking 
the Goddess of War and Glory. Thus prepared for 
conquest, he proceeds to the tournament ; but, as 
he is on the point of entering the lists, the poem 
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stops short, and the reader looks in vain for the 
brilliant pictures which it had prepared him to 
expect. 

When we consider the low and uncultivated 
state to which Italian poetry was reduced at this 
period, the " Giostra of Giuliano" merits our highest 
admiration, and justly claims for its author the 
chief place among the poets of his time. Had he 
continued to cultivate his native language with the 
same eagerness as he did classical learning, there is 
the greatest reason to believe that he would not only 
have surpassed his contemporaries, but have been 
the fair rival of the men to whom the Italian Muse 
owes her present and undying renown. But un- 
fortunately both for his fame and the literature of 
his country, the learned and philosophical spirit of 
the age overcame the brighter and more ethereal 
inspirations of poetry, and thus while it conferred 
one intellectual good on the world, it took away 
another, as if we had to pay for the light by which 
we walk or labour, by resigning that which gives 
life and beauty to the flowers. 

It is not, however, difficult to suggest a variety 
of reasons for the comparative neglect which the 
native muse of his country subsequently suffered 
from Poliziano. He was by no means affluent, and 
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poetry was no more in those days than in our own 
a staff sufficiently strong to support a man who 
had any wants which books could not supply. Skill 
in classical composition was the surest road to pa- 
tronage and employment, and was absolutely ne- 
cessary to all who wished to pursue literature as 
a profession. The fame also which Poliziano had 
acquired by his Epigrams was as great, if not 
greater, than that which attended the publication 
of the " Giostra of Giuliano," while his own taste for 
Latin verse, and the superiority his facility gave 
him over many of his contemporaries, already 
famed for their learning, must have tended greatly 
to increase his attachment to the studies of his 
youth. The arguments in favour of the rival Muses 
were thus nearly equal, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that when he was appointed tutor to 
Lorenzo's children, and became a distinguished 
member of his Platonic academy, he should have 
allowed his classical predilections to overcome his 
taste for the less elevated verse of his native 
language. 

The friendship he enjoyed with Lorenzo was 
cemented by the similarity of their tastes, and 
proved of equal advantage to both ; the one gaining 
by it an honourable support, the other a tutor for 
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his children, whose teaming and character were 
alike suited for the trust. When Lorenzo became 
alarmed at the aspect of amurs in Florence, and 
sent his family for safety to Pistoia, Pohziano ac- 
companied them thither, as he did also from thence 
to the estate at Cafagiolo, during their residence 
at which place he wrote several letters to his 
patron, describing the p rogres s his pupils made in 
their studies, the m«mw in which they usually 
spent their time, and other circumstances which 
their cither might be interested in learning. At 
other times, howerer, his letters contain bitter 
complaints against Clarice for interfering with his 
plans, and he begs the assistance of Lorenzo hi 
asserting his authority over his pupils. To Lu- 
cretia, the mother of Lorenzo, he also wrote oc- 
casionally, and from the easy and playful tone of 
bis letters, shows himself to hare been on terms of 
intimate friendship with that venerable and highly 
accomplished woman. In one of these epistles he 
thus expresses himself. u I have no news to send 
you, but that we have such a continual foil of rain 
here that we are unable to leave the house for the 
enjoyment of our usual sports, and are, therefore, 
obliged to stay at home and amuse ourselves with 
chi ldis h sports. You would take me for melan- 
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choly itself, could you see me standing before the 
fire with my great coat and slippers. There is no 
variety in me : I neither see, hear, nor do any 
thing that gives me pleasure; the recollection of 
our calamities keeping entire possession of my 
thoughts whether I be waking or sleeping. We 
were rejoicing two days back at hearing that the 
plague had entirely disappeared ; but we are again 
alarmed with intelligence that the symptoms have 
not all vanished. Were we but at Florence, we* 
should at least enjoy the happiness of seeing 
Lorenzo when he returns home, but in this place 
we have no change or pause to our anxiety, and 
I am almost dead with continual solitude. The 
plague and the war are always in my thoughts. I 
sorrow for past distresses, and look forward for 
new; and amid this trouble and disgust, I no longer 
enjoy the society of my dear Madonna Lucretia, to 
whom, were she present, I might tell all my afflic- 
tions. The nature of Clarice's interference noticed 
above, may be understood from the letter in which 
he complains that she made Giovanni read the 
Psalter, which it may be supposed he considered 
hurtful to his taste for pure, classical Latinity. " It 
was wonderful," he says, " to see how rapid a pro- 
gress his pupils made when their mother never 
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obtruded upon their studies, and he had free scope 
for the exercise of his authority." In conclusion, 
he assures his patron that there is no wish in his 
heart so strong as that of doing whatever could 
prove him faithful to his interests, and that he was 
ready to sacrifice himself, if it were necessary, or 
to submit his patience to any species of trial, if he 
could thereby better evince his attachment. 

It is pleasing to learn, from the manner in which 
'these letters are written, that Poliziano lived with 
his patron on terms of the closest intimacy, and 
that he retained the freedom and self-respect of a 
scholar while residing in the palace of the greatest 
man of Florence. 

But the services he rendered to literature by his 
study of the classics, were not confined to the cul- 
tivation of an elegant Latin style ; he was among 
the first and most laborious of critics, and spent 
much of his time in correcting the text of every 
ancient author which came before him. This he 
did with so much success that we are largely in- 
debted to him for the comparative purity of many 
of the Latin classics, among which are Ovid, 
Suetonius, and the younger Pliny. Catullus he 
examined and improved in this manner before he 
was nineteen, and two years after he completed 
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a similar review of Propertius. To each of these 
Commentaries he affixed a memorandum, noting 
the period when it was written, but in that ap- 
pended to the one on Propertius, he finds fault 
with his former labours, and begs the reader not to 
judge of his abilities from that imperfect specimen 
of them. Besides his regular Annotations, he gave 
to the world a collection of " Miscellanea ;" which, 
he informs us, owed their existence principally to 
the conversations he held with Lorenzo, while they 
took the air together on horseback, and when 
he generally communicated the thoughts which 
had struck him during his morning studies. A 
still more important part of his labours was his 
correction of the Pandects of Justinian, the great 
fountain of justice at that period, but which had 
hitherto been suffered to remain dark and imper- 
fect! Poliziano was induced to undertake this dif- 
ficult task by the persuasions of Lorenzo, and the 
advantages judiciously afforded him for its success- 
ful prosecution. The copy of the Code, said to have 
been deposited at Pisa by Justinian himself, had 
lately been discovered, and having been conveyed 
to Florence, was placed in the hands of the critic, 
the immediate result of whose inquiries was the 
discovery of numerous and important errors in all 
vol. i. Q 
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the manuscripts which formed the authorities of 
the jurisconsults of that and preceding ages. To 
the edition of the Pandects published at Venice 
in 1485, he appended his corrections and prefaces, 
the Greek laws omitted in it, and the variations 
between its text and that of the manuscript. The 
copy he employed on this occasion was safely de- 
posited in Lorenzo's library ; it was sent to Rome 
during the Pontificate of Leo X., but restored to 
Florence in that of Clement VII., and preserved 
there to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
About that period it was missing from the library, 
and every exertion to discover what had become 
of it proved vain, till in the year 1734 it was acci- 
dentally found among some books exposed to sale 
in an auction.* 

Poliziano's reputation as a Grecian was equal to 
that of any scholar's in Europe. He had at an early 
period commenced a version of the Iliad in Latin 
verse ; and when called to the professor's chair his 
lectures were attended by the greatest men in 
Florence. Our celebrated countryman, Thomas 
Linacer, one of the instructors Lorenzo chose for 
his children, and the profoundly erudite Pico della 
Mirandola were of the number, and contributed by 

* Tiraboschi. 
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their praises to establish Poliziano's fame on the 
firmest foundation. 

It was, however, far from being unassailed. 
Merula, a scholar of almost equal reputation, was 
among the first to threaten him, irritated by some 
contradiction of his opinions in the Miscellanea, 
but he died before his observations were published. 
Bartolommeo Scala was another of his enemies; 
but the fiercest of them was Michelle Marullo Tar- 
cagnota, who had lately married Alessandra Scala, a 
woman of great learning, celebrated for her poetry, 
and regarded by Poliziano with a warmer feeling 
than simple admiration of her genius. Jacopo 
Sannazzaro joined in the quarrel, and wrote several 
epigrams against him ; while in addition to oppo- 
nents such as these were added several Greeks, 
whose rage was excited by his openly professing 
that he was better acquainted with their language 
than they were themselves. Among other things 
calculated to injure him, these rivals of his reputa- 
tion asserted that a large portion of his works was 
taken without acknowledgment from other authors, 
and being able to prove the truth of this assertion 
in some minor instances, it required all the ability 
of which he was master, to refute the more im- 
portant parts of the charge. 
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Notwithstanding the opposition he had to en- 
counter in his career, he retained the affection of 
Lorenzo to the last hour of that celebrated man's 
life ; and through the interest of his patron and the 
rank he had obtained as a scholar, he was made 
secular prior of the collegiate church of St. Paul, 
was chosen one of the ambassadors appointed to 
congratulate Innocent VIII. on his accession to the 
papacy, and received letters full of praise and ex- 
pressions of friendship from the kings of Portugal 
and Hungary, and most of the princes of Italy. 

But the change which took place in the fortunes 
of the Medici, a few years after the death of Lo- 
renzo, put an end to his prosperity. His attach- 
ment to the family, now become so unpopular, was 
universally known, and he was made to bear a full 
share of the evils inflicted oh the relatives of his 
patron. When the savage, barbarian fury of the 
people destroyed the valuable Laurentian library, 
his books fell a prey to the same ebullition of 
popular rage ; and this circumstance, with others of 
a similar kind, and the grief he felt at the death 
of Lorenzo, are supposed to have affected him so 
deeply that he gradually declined and died in con- 
sequence. Many absurd and flagitious stories were 
propagated respecting the immediate cause of his 
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death, but they are clearly owing to the hatred 
with which he was regarded by his rivals ; and the 
most credible opinion is that he died a good Chris- 
tian, surrounded by his friends, and devoutly par- 
taking in the solemn rites of religion. 

Whether we consider Poliziano as a poet or 
a scholar, we find ample reason, to place him 
among the chief ornaments of his age and country ; 
how much more is this the case when we see him 
uniting the liveliest imagination and the most 
elegant taste with an erudition as profound as it 
was extensive : — producing at one time a poem 
abounding in the richest beauties, and at another 
the most correct edition of the Pandects that the 
civilians of Europe had ever yet seen. 

Poliziano, indeed, seems to have been the great- 
est man in Florence during his time, not excepting 
the variously accomplished Lorenzo himself; but be- 
fore closing this memoir it may be as well to mention 
the names of three or four other poets who shared 
wijb him the admiration of their contemporaries. 
Among these were the Pulci, three brothers, Ber- 
nardo, Luca, and Luigi. They were of an ancient 
and noble, but decayed family, and their lives having 
been passed in the cultivation of literature, scarcely 
any particulars are on record respecting them. 

Q3 
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Bernardo, the eldest, made himself conspicuous by 
an elegy on the death of Cosmo, and another on 
that of Simonetta the mistress of Giuliano ; he was 
also the first author who translated the "Eclogues" 
of Virgil into Italian verse* Luca Pulci wrote the 
" Giostra of Lorenzo," but it is considered far infe- 
rior to that of Politian in honour of Giuliano ; he also 
wrote the " Driades d' Amore," a poem possessing 
some merit, but too long and mythological to be 
admired ; and the " Ciriffo Calvaneo," a sort of epio 
romance, and which, if it had been founded on his- 
torical tradition instead of being merely fanciful), 
might have been regarded as the first of Italian 
romanesque poems. 

The most celebrated, however, of the three 
brothers was Luigi. He was born in 1431 and 
exhibited sufficient genius to secure the friendship 
of Lorenzo and that of his mother, Lucretia Tora- 
buoni. At the instigation of that talented wo- 
man, he undertook the " Morgante M aggiore," on 
which depends his claim to the attention of poste- 
rity. This celebrated poem has occasioned consi- 
derable controversy among Italian critics, and it is 
not a little curious to find them disputing whether 
it be of a serious or comic character. Tiraboschi 
and others decide for the latter ; while they are op- 
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posed by writers of equal eminence who contend 
that to suppose the Morgante Maggiore a mere 
comic poem is to evince an utter ignorance of Italian 
romanesque literature. The reader may find the 
arguments on both sides stated at length by Gin* 
guene, and still later by Mr. Panizzi, in his learned 
and ingenious essay on the romantic poetry of his 
country. It would be foreign to my purpose to enter 
into the subject, but there appears to be so little rea- 
son to conclude that the Morgante is a burlesque 
poem because it has some rudely comic passages 
-and characters, that it seems a matter of wonder 
how such an opinion could ever have gained 
ground. The opinion is pretty general that the 
author recited the different cantos as he composed 
them at the table of Lorenzo. It is highly pro- 
bable that, in such a situation, he might be often 
prompted to exercise a species of wit for which 
he was famous, and which might be occasionally 
agreeable to his auditors ; but it is not probable that 
he had no other object in the composition of a poem 
of such length, and recited before persons who were 
not in any way deficient in taste for the enjoyment 
of genuine poetry and all its accompaniments. A 
circumstance, also, which I do not remember to have 
seen mentioned in the dispute, ought to have some 
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weight in deciding the question. The poem is gaid 
to have been undertaken at the request of Lucre tia, 
who wished to hear how the old romances respect-; 
ing Charlemagne and his Paladins would sound in 
verse ; it is far from being likely, I conceive, that 
Pulci would have replied to such a request by 
writing a poem intended to throw the whole sub- 
ject into ridicule. The fact, indeed, seems to be, 
that he imitated the romance-writers as nearly as 
he could ; and that in doing this he was not only 
obliged to introduce adventures and characters of 
a very droll description, but to affect a style and 
manner which, though serious in itself and as origi- 
nally used, was continually bordering on the comic, 
especially when employed by a refined and learned 
Florentine. 

Whether it was from this spirit of imitation, or 
from a really vicious motive, that the author intro- 
duced his allusions to, and paraphrases of Scripture, 
has not been clearly decided. There is too much 
reason, however, to fear that having had the pene- 
tration to discover the corruptions which religion 
had suffered from a licentious and ambitious clergy, 
he had confounded the abuse with the truth, and 
in his hatred of the one had forgotten the other. 
The poem begins with a paraphrase of the first 
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Terse of St. John's Gospel. In the passage itself, 
however, there is little to blame except its* irre- 
verent introduction ; and may it not be suggested 
that he had a particular reason for choosing this- 
verse of Scripture? All the modern Platonists 
have taken great pains to reconcile their philo- 
sophy with the doctrines of Christ : St John's 
Gospel especially has employed their ingenuity, 
and there seems great reason to believe that Pulci, 
seated at Lorenzo's table and surrounded by the 
members of his academy, selected the passage in 
question either to attract their immediate atten- 
tion, or in allusion to the philosophical digressions 
with which he intended to vary his narrative. 

Debased as the Work is with faults of the kind 
alluded to, and others of a grosser character, Pulci 
has not wanted serious apologists; and to show 
to what length the opinion may be carried that 
popular corruption justifies literary licentiousness, 

* 

all his faults have been excused on the plea that 
other authors were not less accustomed to use 
such freedoms than himself.* 

The "Morgante Maggiore" contains many pas* 
sages which it has been said would be irresistibly 
laughable if read even in the cave of Trophonius.f 

» 

* Crescimbeni. t Tenhove. 
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It also possesses many of the higher qualities which 
amuse in old romanesque poems, but the style is 
regarded by Italians as generally low and inharmo- 
nious. Its principal claim to attention depends on 
its having been the first poem of which the subject 
and characters were drawn from the far-famed his- 
tories of Charlemagne, and it derives a sort of glory 
from the magnificent productions by which it was 
followed. Pulci first showed how the chronicle, fa- 
bulously attributed to Turpin Archbishop of Rheims, 
and the great source of romance for several ages,, 
might be employed by poets, and we cannot regard 
a production without interest that stands even in 
this relation to the " Orlando Furioso." 

Poliziano lived on intimate terms with Luigi and 
assisted him in his poem, chiefly in pointing out to 
him the materials best suited for his purpose, of 
which assistance the poet makes grateful mention 
in the work itself. It is not known what was the 
fate of Pulci subsequent to the composition of 
the Morgante Maggiore, which was not published 
till after his death. He is said by some writers 
to have been an ecclesiastic by profession; but 
this is controverted, as is also the assertion that 
he died in great distress at Padua and was de- 
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prived of Christian burial on account of his im- 
piety. 

The celebrated Burchiello also flourished in this 
age, and obtained the attention of both the learned 
and the populace by his ludicrous and satirical 
verses. The style of these strange compositions is 
best described by the word " burlesche," derived 
from the name of the author^ and since adopted 
into our and other languages. Burchiello, whose 
original name, it seems, was Domenico, was a per- 
son of low birth, and in 1432 set up the trade of 
a barber, .by which he supported himself many 
years, and died at Rome in 1448. 

Several other poets lived about this period, but 
their works are either unknown or wholly uninte- 
resting to the English reader ; or, as is chiefly the 
case, no materials exist for their memoirs. Fran- 
cesco Cieco, a blind poet of Ferrara, wrote a 
romantic poem, entitled " Mambriano," about the 
year 1495, which obtained some notice at the times 
but nothing is known of his fate except that he 
lived and died in poverty., Serafino Aquilano, who 
was born in 1466 and died at the age of thirty- 
four, obtained great celebrity by his talents as an 
improvisatore, and lived with honour at the courts 
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of Milan, Urbino, and Mantua; but his produc- 
tions after about fifty years were forgotten, and 
afforded another instance of the great difference 
between the poetry which pleases when sung to 
a lute, or poured out at some moment peculiarly 
favourable both to the hearer and the bard, and 
that which is to afford permanent delight and 
bear the grasp of the mind in solitude and when 
the imagination is intent on its subject. I might 
name several other writers of the same class, but 
for the reasons above mentioned it would be use- 
less, and the biographer, however willing he might 
be to rescue a neglected name from obscurity, is 
so generally dependant for his materials on the 
age which treated the subject of his inquiry with 
neglect, that he is usually obliged to follow in the 
same train, and let the dust lie where the ashes 
are deposited. 
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